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Quure quis tandem me repreÌlellùat, si quantum cæteris ad festos clio!! 
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As the 'Yriter's time of life adulonishes him, that this may 
be the last occasion, on which any literary production of his 
pen will solicit the attention of the public, he avails himself 
of it to nlention the titles of all his works, and to state suc- 
cinctly some circmnstances and observations, which the pre- 
sent publication brings to his recollection. Several works 
having been inlputed to him, in which he has had no con- 
cern, and which he knows only by their titles, he takes this 
opportunity of disclainling all, which he shall not mention. 
::\1. Pellisson, in his account of 1\1. Huét the celebrated 
bishop of A vranches, observes of that prelate, that, "from his 
u tenderest years, he gave himself to study; that, at his rising, 
U his going to bed, and during his meals, he was reading, or 
" had others to read to him; that neither the fire of youth, 
" the interruption of business, the variety of his employment
, 
" the society of hi
 friends, nor the bustIe of the worIel, couId 
" ever nloderate his ardour for study -." These expressiong 
the writer has applied, with complete justice, to the reverend 

Ir. Alban Butler, the author of "The Lives of the Saints," 
his paternal uncle t: he believes that, with some justice at 
least, he Inay also apply them to himself. 


· Pellisson, Histoire de ]' Acaùémie, 1 \'01. p. 102. 
t In the account of his litè inserteù in the ad '"01. of the \\ riter'
 
,y orks. 
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It is pleasing to him to reflect, that, though few have ex- 
ceeded him in the love of literature, or pursued it with greater 
delight, it never seduced, or was suspected by his professional 
friends of seducing him, for one moment, from professional 
duty. M. Teissier*, in his account of one of the French 
jurisconsults noticed in his Eloges, mentions that "be was 
"so absorbed in bis literary pursuits, that his wife was 
" frequently obliged to drag hÎ1u frolll his library to his bu- 
"reau." To this necessity, the loved and revered person, to 
whom the writer owed thirty-seven years of happiness, was 
never exposed. 
Very early rising, a systematic division of his time, an ab- 
stinence from an company and diversions, by which he was 
not highly amused, and the habit of never permitting a bit 
or scrap of time to be unemployed, have furnished him with 
an abundance of literary hours. The produce of them has 
often been Pl'esented to the public, and he has no reason to 
be dissatisfied with their reception. It is a great satisfaction 
to hinI to reflect, that they do not contain a single line, by 
which the personal feelings of any person have been hurt. 


I. 


HE first appeared before the public, in an anonymous 
ESSAY OY HOUSES OF INDusTRY,-one of the lnany well- 
meant, but unavailing attempts, which were made during the 
last cefttury, to ameliorate the condition of the poor. The 
county of Norfolk, which had been long split into a court and 
a country party, was divided in opinion on the probable uti- 
lity of the scheme. It was advocated by the former, and there 
was a difference of sentiment 
mong the latter. Sir Harbord 
Harbord, afterwards advanced to a peerage under the title of 
Baron Suffield, and Mr. Chad, afterwards created a baronet, 
opposed it: 1\11'. Potter, the translator of Æschylus, wrote a 
paolphlet in advocation of it, and to this, by the desire of Sir 
Harbord Harbord and :\fr. Chad, the writer replied by the 


· Eloges des Hommes S
n'ans tirés de I'Histoire de 1\1. de Tho". 
L{kyd
, 4 "01. ] 21110. 
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Essay, which he has tnentioncd. It had some circulation in the 
county, but verr little beyond it. The \vriter has not seen it 
within the last. forty years, and has even forgotten itj;j title. 
He thinks it was published in 1773. 
The success of the plan appeared to him problematical :- 
he recoBects that he then began to entertain an opinion. 
which now seeins general,-that, in the whole system of the 
poor laws there is something radicalJy but incurably wrong.- 
A gentleman, on whose authority he thinks he can depenù, 
told hinI, that 1\11'. Pitt, being on a visit in Essex, descanted 
with great satisfaction, on the prosperous state of the coun
ry, 
and particularly, on the comfortable condition of the l)oor. 
His host let the discourse drop; but contrived that, on the 
following day, i\Ir. Pitt should "alk into the adjoining town 
of IIalsted. It presented to hinl a spectacle of the utmost 
poverty and wretchedness :-hc surveyed it for sonle tinle in 
wonder and silence; and then declared that he had no con- 
ception that England presented, in any part of it, such a 
scene: he made a liberal donation to its distressed inhabit- 
ants, and soon afterwards brought into parliament a bill for 
the relief of the poor .-N othing can show the unmanageable 
nature of the subject more than the fate of this bill: a slight 
discussion of it discovered the impracticability of it in a11 its 
parts :-yet 1\11'. Pitt posses
ed talents of uncommon mag- 
nitude, and had every assistance in forming and arranging the 
bill, which the experience and ingenuity of others could 
supply. 


II. 


THE \..'riter's next publication, was a pamphlet of somewhat 
greater consequence, intituled,-An " ESSAY ON THE LEGA- 
" LITY OF IMPRESSING SEA
IEN :" it was more fa\'ourably re. 
ceived, and went through two editions. It introduced tht. 
writer to the acquaintance of the earl of Sandwich, then the 
first lord of the adn1Ïralty ; and some pages in the second edition 
were written by his lordship. It first appeared in the year 
177 8 .- It was occasioned by some attempts, wIlich ",-ere 
made, at that time, to persuade the seamen, that the practice 
of impressing was contrary both to the law and the con
titu.. 
b 2 
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tion of Great Britain. This notion ,,,as particularly patronized 
by the honourable Temple Luttrell, an active member of the 
opposition. Ministers were afraid of the consequences, and 
lord North desired the late 1\lr. Thomas Astle, the keeper 
of the records in the Tower, to procure a publication in its 
defence. He proposed it to the writer of these pages. This 
gave rise to the paInphlet we have mentioned: it was much 
read, and was e\'en said to settle the question. 
The principal arguments and authorities which it contained, 
were taken fl'on1 the speech of sir l\Iichael Foster, (then 
recorder of Bristol, and afterwards deservedly advanced to be 
one of the judges of the court of King's Bench), in the case 
of Alexander Broadfoot, indicted for the 111urder of a sailor, 
who was one of a party that endeavoured to impre!;s him. 
Some additional facts and arguments are adduced in the 
writer's pamphlet; but, on a recent perusal of it, he found 
these so fe\\y, that, particularly as the subject has long ceased 
to be a topic of discussion, he woul{l not give it a place in 
the general col1ection of his works. 
The pamphlet was dedicated to lord Loughborough, at this 
time his majesty's solicitor-general, and procured for the 
writer repeated instances of the good-will of that distinguished 
person. The public did not do his lordship justice: his 
dereliction of the whigs, to whom he had originally attached 
himself, in his political career, excited a prejudice against 
hilu, from which he never recovered. But his talents, his 
Inunificence, his steadiness in friendship, and his literary 
endOW111cnts, it is hnpossible to deny: the writer found hinl 
on every occasion a warn) and an active friend. 


. III. 


I T has been mentioned, that his Essay on the legality of 
impressing Seamen, introduced the writer to the earl of 
Sandwich. In 1779, a captain Baillie published a work, which 
severely reflected on his lordship's administration of GREEN- 
WICH IIosPITAL; 'it accused him of neglect and corruption, 
and of conferring several places of rank and emolumel1t in 
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the hospital on landmcn; and thus making it
 patronage 
subservient to his lordship's IIuntingdonshire politics. His 
. lordship llloveJ, in the Court of King's Bench, for an 
infornlation against the captain. 1\11'. Erskine defended 
him: it was the first tilne, that he advocated a cause in any 
court of justice; and never did a first speech elevate an ad.. 
vocate, so instantly, into cminence; he retained it until, at 
the close of his forensic career, he was advanced to the 
office of chanceJlor. 
The eloquence of this remarkable man, was an era at the 
bar. . His addresses to juries have not been equalled; they 
alike captivated their understandings, their imaginations, and 
their passions
 lIe often rose to the highest oratory; but it 
was always simple; and even in his n10st daring flights, there 
was n1uch that was very fiul1iliar; but this rather set off than 
clouded their splendour, rather increased than dilninished 
their general effect. Ilis skill in the conduct of a cause, anti 
in the examination of witnesses, has never been surpassed: his 
discretion never forsook him; his lnanners were always n10st 
gentlenlanly. At the bar he was uniforJnly loved and adnlired; 
and, when he quitted the seals, no one, as lord Eldon justly 
renlarked of hin1, cuuld have a greater wish to discharge 
properly the office which was conferred on hinl, or greater 
talents to qualify hiln for a proper discharge of it. A true 
friend to constitutional liberty, he was its constant and 
anilnated advocate; but he never failed in respect to the 
crown, or :5acrificed to the prejädices or vagaries of the 
populace. 
His speech against the information for which lord Sandwich 
applied was successful: the information was refused, and 
prejudice ran high against the noble peer. This produced an 
inquiry, in the house of lords, into his ]ordship's manage.. 
ment of Greenwich hospital. It was conducted by the duke 
of Richnlond with ability, and the n10st pertinacious and 
persevering industry. Lord Sandwich entrusted his defence 
to the writer of these pages :-his ]auour was great,-and, 
as it led to no information that could be of use to him on any 
future occasion, it was nlost ungrateful. tIe prepared the 
ha 
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speech, which his lordship delivered in his defence: it was 
most favourably received both by the house and the public :- 
some other papers circulated by his lordship on this occasion 
were also prepared by hinl. 
Lord Sandwich lìlight serve as a model for a man of 
business.-He rose early, he often appointed the writer to 
attend hiln at six o'clock in the Inorning; and his tinle, 
fro1'n that hour, till a late dinner, was wholly dedicated to 
business:. he was very Inethodical; slow, but not wearisome, 
cautious but not suspicious, rather a man of sense than a man 
of talent; had much real good nature; his promises might 
be relied on. His manners partook of the old court; and he 
possessed, in a singular degree, the art of attaching persons 
of every rank to him. Few houses were Inore pleasant or 
instructive, than his lordship's: it was filled with rank and 
talent, and everyone was at ease. fIe professed to be fo.nd 
of music, and musicialll
 flocked to hinl; he was the soul of 
the catch club, and one of the directors of the concert of 
ancient music ;-but,-(which is the case of more than one 
noble amateur),-he had not the least real ear for music, and 
"'as equally insensible of harmony and nlelody. 


IV. 


ABOUT this tinle the writer amused himself in an inquiry, 
the result of which he afterwards stated in a private letter to 
a friend, who, without his knowledge, almost immediately 
published it in the Anti-jacobin Review. As it is a very 
hannless production, and contains some particulars on a sub- 
ject, in which the public has taken and still continues to take 
great interest,-the authorship of thp celebrated letters under 
the name of JUNIus,-the writer gives it a place in these 
pages.. 
The inquiry was made by him in conjunction with the cele- 
bratedMr. Wilkes,-a delightful and instructive companion,- 
but too often offensive by his freedom of speech, when religion 
or the sex was mentioned The writer's acquaintance with 
"him did not begin till his po]itical turmoils were at an end. 
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In his manner anù habits, he was an e1cgant epicurean, yet it 
was evident to all his intÏrllates that he feared, 


" Aliquos manes et subterranea regna." 


Hon. 


In his real politics, he was an ari
tocrat, and would much 
rather have been a favoured courtier at Versailles, than the 
Jno!;t conunanding orator in St. Stephen's chapel. His dis- 
tressscs threw him into politics; he assumed the character of 
a staunch whig, and his consistency must be admitted by all. 
He tlJought highly of the talents and firluness of the late 
king,-and was persuaded that a lninistry protected by him 
could not, without some singular blunder, or some event sin- 
gularly unlucky, be shaken by any opposition: he predicted 
that the coalition between lord North and 1\lr. Fox would pro- 
ùuce a total disbelief of public virtue, and create a third party, 
equally hostile to ministers and the opposition-aristocracy. 
He said, that the distinction which has been supposed to exist 
between the friends of the king and the friends of the lninister, 
originated in the councils of lord Bath, when he went over to 
the ministry, on his dereliction of the popular party. 
In one of the conversations, which 1\lr. :Fox permitted the 
writer of these pages to hold with him, that great man expres- 
sed the same opinion, lie said that no one could conceive the 
extent and effect of the influence of the crown, who had 
not had opportunities of observing its direct or indirect ope- 
ration on every state and condition of life.-" 'Vhile }tIre 
II Pitt," he said, " was in office, you all attributed, in some 
" degree at least, his overwhelming majorities, to his talents 
" and eloquence: these, I am as willing, as any other man can 
U be, to aùn1it; but JOu now have :
vrr. Addington, and the 
u n1ajorities ÙO 110t decrease."-l\Iight it not have been ob- 
served to :\11' . Fox, that he himself had in SOllle measure been 
the cause of these majorities? Had there been no coalition, no 
India bill, nothing in short in ùle politics of l\lr. Fox, whid1 
had prejudiced,-it may be unjustJy,-a very large portion of 
the people of England against hinl, n1ight not he and the 
illustrious band, whicb surrounded him, have been able, we 
win not say to make the n)ini
ter surrend
r at discretion, but 
b 4 
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to lessen considerably his majorIties, and thus reduce hint 
to terms? Perhaps the real nature and effect of this influence 
80 often mentioned, and so seldon) justly appreciated, will not 
be known, till we behold an opposition formed of men not. 
only of enlinent talents and high honour, but posiessing the 
full confidence and attachment of the body of the people. 
A profound treatise on the subject of influence is ,"vanted. 
That sonle influence in the crown is necessary must he 
adlllitted: without it, the inertness of some, and the way- 
wanlness of others, would paralyse aU the operations even 
of good and able nlinisters. To ascertain that exact amount 
of influence, which w0111d give activity and effect to the 
lucasures of governlnent, without cnabling the crown to act 
long in opposition to the just wishes of the people, would 
as certainly be as useful, as it is an arduous inquiry. 

Ir. 'Yilkes abounded in anecdote and wit: and this wa
 so 
constantly at his conlmand, that wagers have been gained, that 
fronl the time he quitted his house near Story's Gate, till he 
reached Guildhall, no one would addre3s hin), who should 
leave him without a snlilc, or a hCfLrty laugh. Notwithstanding 
their feuds, lord Sandwich and he were partial to each other. 
On one occasion, the writer of these pages, not having been 
quite punctual in tinlc to an appointtnent, which lord Sandwich 
had made for him, it was, (not good-naturedly), 111entioned to 
his lordship, that the writer dined with 1\11'. \Vilkes :-" Well 
., then," said lord Sandwich, " the fascination of 'Vilkes has 
u n1ade me break appointnlents so often, that it is but fair 
cc he should n1ake a person once break his appointment 
cc with me." 
1\lr. Wilkes had written the history of his life; and earnestly 
lequested the writer to be his exccutJr, under a condition of 
printing it entire and unaltered. V'ith this view he indulged 
the writer with the perusal of it: the writer declined the 
charge: he has been informec1 that, on the death of Mr. 'Vilkes, 
the cover of the book was found with all the leaves of it cut 
out. The public has no reason to regret its loss. 
One of the amusements of Mr. Wilkes and the writer ,vas 
an attempt to discover the author of Junius's Letters. With 
thiö:: view, we perused all of them with great attention) 
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examined lnnny of the originaI8, collected and sifted all the 
anecdotes we could learn, and weighed all the opinion
 and 
conjectures which we could hear of. The result is general1y 
stated in the letter, to which the writer has alluded, and 
which he will now transcribe. 


" Dear Sir, 
" TIlE conver
ations I had with 
Ir. \Vilkes, on the subject 
of Junius's Letters, took place fron1 1776 to about 1784, 
during which time I lived with him in great intimacy; he 
even entrusted n1e with the n1anuscript n1emoirs of his life. 
In his puhlic or political parties I never mixed, but I lived 
luuch with hin1 in private; there he appeared to the greatest 
advantage; he was highly respected and loved by those who 
Jived with hinl on that footing, and I think, with great plea- 
fiure, that I was one of them. 
" Far from giving the least hint that he was the author of 
Junius's Letters, he always explicitly disclairned it, and 
treated it as a ridiculous supposition. No one acquainted 
with his !tyle can suspect, for a moment, that he was the 
author of them; the merit of his stylc was simplicity; he 
had both gaiety and strength, but to the rancorous sarcasms, 
the l\Jfty contempt, with which Junius's Letters abound, no 
one was a greater stranger than lVlr. 'Vilkes. To this may be 
added, the very slighting manner in which Junius expresses 
himself of 1\11'. Wilkes. I am willing to admit, that if 
1\11'. \Vilkes had written Junius's Letters, he ,vould have 
treated 
Ir. 'Vilkes uncivilly, for the sake of disguising him- 

elf. But sneer, and particularly that kind of sneer, which 
!tIr. 'Vilkes occasionally receives from Junius, you may be 
assured, 1\'11'. Wilkes could never have used in speaking of 
himself. \Vith respect, therefore, to his having said to your 
friend that, "at his ascension, the author of Junius would 
" be known," I anl confident he never used those words, or 
any words like them. You mention to me your having heard 
tbat .Junius's Letters were printed off before they were deli- 
vered to the printer. This was not the thct; if it had been 
true, it would have put 1\11'. \Yilkes's authorship wholly out 
of the question, as he had no convenience whatever for 
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þrlntlng. lance procured a copy to be 111fule for him of 
some very private papers, and he then greatly lamented to 
me his want of a private press. 
" Our conversations on Junius's Letters began from a 
whimsical circumstance. Business having carried n1e to Ire.. 
land in 1776, I wrote to Mr. Wilkes from Holyhead; on my 
return, he informed me tha t my letter had been stopped at the 
post-office, fronl th
 simi]arity of the hand-writing to that of 
Junius. This made me wish to see the original of Junius'ø 
Letters, and he produced them to me. We more than once 
examined them together, with great attention. All of them, 
except the letter to the king, are, if I remember rightly, in 
the same hand-writing. It is like that which well-educated 
ladies wrote about the beginning of the century; a larg
 
open hand, regular, approaching to the Italian. Mr. Wilkes 
had a card of invitation to dinner from old lady Temple, 
written in her own hand; on comparing it with Junius's 
Letters, we thought there was some resenlblance between 
them. The letter to the King was in a hand-writing per- 
fectly different; a very regular, staid hand; no difference 
between the fair stroke and the body of the letters; when I 
see you I will show you sonle writing very similar to it. As 
to my own hand-writing, it has not now the slightest resem- 
blance to it, nor do I think it ever had any. 
" The letters, generally, if not always, were sent in an 
envelope, (which was then by no means so general as it DOW 
is,) and in the folding up, and the direction of the letter, we 
thought we could see marks of the writer's habit of folding 
and directing official letters. The lines were very even; 
very few blots, erasures, or marks of hurry. 1.\1r. Wilkes 
'received many letters from Junius which never were pub- 
lished; one, in particular, on the subject of improving the 
representation of the people. Their opinions were different. 
I remember Junius's letter began by his saying, 'he was 
, treated as a pagan idol, with much incense, but with no 
, attention to his oracles.' 
" We thought his high-wrought panegyric of lord Chatham 
was ironical. 
" 1\'lr. Wilkes scouted the notion of Mr. Burke's being the 
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author of the letters. His suspicions fell on Dr. B. bishop 
of II. but I dOll't recoUect more than two reasons assigned 
by him for suspecting his lordship; one, that be had pub- 
lished a sern10n, before Junius's Letters appeared, the style 
of which was very like that of the letters; another after the 
letters appeared, in a style whoHy unlike. These sermons, I 
think, I have seen, and that they did not appear to me to 
warrant Air. \Vilkes's observations. The other reason was, 
that the references in the letters to the Bible were not to the 
received translation, but to the Vulgate, which, he said, the 
bishop always used, and which, (by the way,) 1\lr. Wilkes 
greatly admired. He described the bishop to be a saturnine, 
observing, profound, and silent man, such an one as, a priori, 
we should suppose Junius. But it was a lnere suspicion, and 
we frequently mnused ourselves with endeavouring to find a 
lnore likely person. 
" Arguing synthetically, we detel'mined that Junius must 
be a resident in London, or its environs, from the immediate 
answers which he generally gave his adversaries; that he was 
not an author by profession, from the visible improvement 
which, fronl time to time, was discernible in his style; that 
he was a man of high rank, from the tone of equality which 
he seemed to use quite naturally in his addresses to persons 
of rank, and in his expressions respecting them; that he was 
not a profound lawyer, froln the gross inaccuracy of some of 
his legal expressions; that he had a personal animosity against 
the king, the duke of Bedford, and lord IVlansfield, from the 
bitterness of his expressions respecting them; that he had 
lived with military men, from the propriety of his language 
on military subjects; and that he was a great reader of 
novels, from his frequ
nt aHusions to them. The general 
idea, that the letters were the composition of more than one 
person, we always rejected. The story that single-speech 
Hamilton informed one of }1is frienJs, that the Junius of the 
morning contained such and such passages, anù that, till the 
subsequent day, no such Junius made his appearance, we 
thought sufficiently authenticated; and we also thought it 

atisfactori]y accounted for, by the tJuppo
ition that \\7' oodfall 
had shown the lettcl' to !\Ir. Hamilton on the preceding day, 
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nll mentioned his intcntion of inserting it, but had been 
unexpectedly prevented. \Ye also believed in the story, that 
while Garrick was writing a note to 1.\11'. RaI?us, or sonle 
other of the pages, W oodfall, or SOllie one from him, came 
in and informed him, that Junius intended writing no more; 
that Garrick lnentioned this circumstance in the note; and 
that, almost instantly, after the note was sent, a thundering 
letter came from Junius to Garrick, abusing him for making 
free with his name. It was also mentioned to us from very 
good authority, that lord North had declared that govern- 
luent had traced the porterage of the letters to an obscure 
person in Staple-inn, but could never trace thcln fiu-ther. 
" This is all I can collect of the conversations which passed 
between 1\11'. \Vilkes and 11lYSelf on the subject in question. 
I have endeavoured to be accurate in IUY recollection of 
them; but you will relnenlber it verges towards twenty 
years since they took place. I apprehend the originalletterti 
are in the custody of 
Iis
 'Vakes, 
" Edmund Burke 8poke 10 me about Junius in terms of di!- 
gust; 1\11'. Gibbon appeared to me not to admire his style, as 
much as it was admired by the public in general; and lIe 
told me that 
lr. Fox thought slightingly of it. 
" Sonle letters, under the signature of Julian, WEre attri- 
buted to Junius; but, to Iny certain knowledge, they were 
written by one Pill on, the author of some dramatic pieces of 
no great merit. Some respectable persons say that l\lr. Forth, 
who attended lord Stormont's embassy, knows sOlnething of 
tbe author. . 
" The last anecdote on the subject I have heard is, that an 
old man, seemingly poverty-stricken, came in the Bath coach 
to the Devizes, or one of the next sLages, and fell sick at the 
inn; that a very decent gentleman came to him from London; 
that the old man died; that he was buried in the church. 
yard; that over his tomb his friend caused a stone to be 
raised with Junius's n10tto, " Stat nominis umbra ;" and that 
1\111'. Fox, travelJing that road, stopped at the inn, and desired 
to be directed to the stone. This story is confidentiaJly 
circulated, but I certainly do not vouch for the truth of it. 
, "1\S for l\Iacauley Boyd's being the author of Junius'j 
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Letters, it is a perfect joke; no two charactcrs can be InOl'e 
perfectly unlike than Boyd's and Junius's. Boyd was a good- 
naturcd, lively man, famou
 for repeating lord Chatham'b and 
Burke's k)peechcs, and always bnstling about something or 
another. I remember, very well, the infinite pains he took 
to persuade the world that the Pcreaus were innocent. He 
must have heen very young when Junius's Letters were 
written. All who knew him must think the notion of hi
 
being the author of Junius's Letters too absurd for dis- 
cussIOn. 
" It has appeared strange, that government could not dis- 
cover Junius, through the Inedium of the post-office. Upon 
this, I must observe, that I know a lady, who, for a long period 
of time, received by the post anonymous letters, SOlne of 
then1 written in blood, accusing her of the most atrociou3 
crimes. She was nearly related to a nobleman, very high in 
office; by his desire, all the powers of government were 
exerted to discover the writer of the letters, but without 
success. 
" You are aware, that the person now suspecte(l of being 
the author of Junius's Letters is a 
Ir. Dyer, an intimate of 
the Burke'i. It is said, that on )11'. Dyer's decease, the 
Burkes .showed infinite anxiety to get his papers'into their 
hands; all this may be very true, but I have never heard it 
froln good authority. 


" July, 17!J9." 


" I am, dear Sir, 
" 
lo
t Eincerely yours, 
.. . . . 


Since this time, the authorship of these letters has excited 
nluch of the attention bf the public. The only conjectures, 
which deserve any consideration, arp those, which ascribe thelU 
to l\Ir. Glover, the author of Leonidas, to )11'. Burke, or to 
sir Philip Francis. To support the pretensions of the fornler, 
no evidence is adduced, except that something of the high 
whig principles of Junius, is discoverable in the volUIl1c, which 
has been published of Glover's l\Iemoirs; and that Glover is 
known to have Jived in an elevated line of society, in which 
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the same principles were professed. This evidence anlóunts 
to little, and the style of his l\Iemoirs is very unlike that of 
Junius. 
Many contend in favour of 1'11'. Burke :-this, among his 
countrYluen, is a general opinion, but it is accOll1panied by 
no evidence. One argU111ent only is adduced in support of 
his claim. l\Tr. Burke was equal to the conlposition of the 
letters of Junius, and he was the only l)crson, living at the 
time when they appeared, whose literary enlinence was so 
transcendant, that he could afford to throwaway the reputa- 
tion of then1. 
Attended by other circumstances, this Inight have weight; 
but standing singly, it has none. Between the styles of 
Junius and Burke, there is a great dissinlilitude :-it is 
answered, that 1\11'. l
urke could disguise his style. But 
could he disguise his mind? Could he write so luany letters 
in a mind lower than his own? 1\11'. Burke generalized every 
thing, J ullius dwelt for ever in particulars. Can any reason 
be assigned for attributing to 1\11'. Burke the pe1"sol1al hatred, 
which Junius evidently had for his late majesty? for the duke 
of Bedford? or for lord Mansfield? Those, who knew the 
very lofty notions, which 1\11'. Burke entertained of himself, 
and his ministerial powers and qualifications, DIust know, that 
he never would have written the line, " I accept a sinlile 
"from Burke, a sarcasn1 from Barré." Those too, who know 
the labour, which any literary exertion cost :i\lr. Burke, his 
endless blots, enlendations and transcriptions, and ultimately 
his private impressions, still blotted and still all1ended, Inust 
be sensible how irreconcileable all this is with the fecundity 
and rapidity of Junius. Final1y,-it should not be forgotten 
that, as the question now st1 n ds, t}- e task is not to prove 
that Burke was not, but that he was the author of the 
Letters. 
It remains to consider the c1aim of sir Philip Francis: the 
external evidence in favour of it is very strong :-bO strong, 
perhaps, that, if he had been tried upon it for a libel, and the 
case had rested upon the facts fron1 which this external 
evidence is formed, the judge would have directed the jury to 
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f'in(\ hinl guilty. nut the internal evidence against him, tron1 
the inequality of his acknowledged writings, is also very 
strong. If the able author of the article " Junius," in the 
Edinburgh Review, had not professed a different opinion, the 
present writer would have pronounced it decisive. 
This respectable writer produces heveral l'assage
 ii'om the 
works, of which sir Philip was certainly the author, and finds 
in them a similar tone and equal n1erit. With due deference 
to his authority, the present writer begs leave to think, that if 
these passages show that sir Philip was no n1ean writer, they 
also prove that he was not Junius. To bring the question to 
a direct issue,-are the glow and loftiness discernible 
in every page of Junius, once visible in any of these 
extracts? assuredly not. 'Vhere do we find in the writings 
of sir PhiJip those thoughts that breathe, those words that 
burn, which Junius scatters in every page? 
The advocates of the claim in favour of sir Philip urge, as a 
strong circumstance in its support, that, without family, 
without patronage, without anyone pretension to the notice 
of the king or the minister, he was suddenly raised, from an 
obscure seat in the war office, to a situation of dignity and 
emolument, which a nobleman would be happy to procure for 
his son. This, they say, shows that something was attached 
to sir Philip Francis, which rendered the purchase of him, at 
this time, even at a very high price, an object to government. 
Now, at this critical moment Junius ceased to write :-this, 
they say, luakes it highly probable that the silence of Junius 
was purchased by the promotion of sir Philip. 
Such, in our opinion, is the state of the argument: all ex- 
ternal evidence is for him, all internal evidence is against 
him. Thus the argument on each side neutralizes the 
argument on the other, and the pretension of sir Philip, 
vanishes. 
A third hypothesis is therefore necessary. To establi
h the 
conclusion, which it should establish, this hypothesis must 
be such as is consibtent with the evidence on each side, and 
restores to each its separate activity. 
Now this is donc,-and perhaps it can only be donc,-by 
supPo8ing that sir Philip was not Junius, but the amanuensib 
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of Junius; that the real Junius was too high to be bought.- 
So that, wh
n he nladc his terms with gover
nlent, he was 
contented to remain in a proud obscurity,-but stipulated for 
a gratification to his humble scribe; and was of consequence 
enough to insist that the boon should be liberal. 
To this hypothesis the writer begs leave to sa) that he 
inclines: it includes all the data required by him for the 
author of Junius; it equally adnlits the argulllents in favour 
of sir Philip Francis frOll1 external, anù the arguments against 
hinl from internal evidence, and reconciles and gives activity 
to each. 
The expression attributed to lord North, in the letter 
transcribed by the writer, has been confiruled to hÏIn within 
these few days, by a gentlclnan present when it was spoken, 
-with this additional circumstance, that the resident in 
Staple Inn to whom it referred, was afterwards said to be, 
the celebrated 1\lr. Isaac Reade, rained for his literary ac- 
quaintance among all ranks of nlen. 


v. 


THE writer's next literary exertion was of a professional 
nature,- THE CONTINUATIO'T\l AND COMPLETION OF l\Iu. 
HARGRA VE'S EDITION OF COKE OX LITTLETON. 
The merit of Littleton's Tenures is great: npither England 
nor the continent can produce any contemporaneous work on 
the subject of law, of equal or even approaching nwrit. But 
it may be reproached with a general want of definition, and 
sonle want of order; neither is it whol1y free from error. 
The Commentary of sir Edward Coke is an extraordinary 
work: the writer of these pages has attempted to give, in the 
preface to his edition of it, a view of its eminent and pe- 
culiar 111erit. The language of sir Edward Coke is the purest 
English, and everywhere most clear: but the doctrines and 
illustrations are often so subtle and abstruse, as to require the 
utmost stretch, even of the strongest understanding, to COll1- 
prehend them. A profound algebraist once rnentioned to the 
writer, that he had never found in that science, a prob1em, 
which it required so much exertion of the n1Înd to solve. as 
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was requircd to understand SOlne passage in ahnost every page 
of this celebrated COlluuentary. Both lord i\lansfield and lord 
Thurlow expressed the highcst opinion of Littleton, but à 
very different opinion of Coke. It is very rcmarkablt:> that, 
some English gcntlemen, in nuwise connected with the pro- 
fession of the law, beguiled their tedious exile at Verdun. 
with a serious perusal of this work, and havc often spokcn of 
the great mental delight which it affordeJ them. 
Aftel' cmploying cJeven years in editing half of the" ork, 
1\lr. Hargrave, its first editor, abandoned it. Ilis annotations 
exhibit the 1110st profound and extensive learning, and the 
finest discrimination: it has been in1putf:d to thcm as a fault, 
that they are too often employed on subjects forcign to the 
text and somctilucs obsolete. On 1\1r. IIargrave.s resigning 
the work. it was cOlnmitted to the editor, but with a request, 
amounting almost to a condition, that it should be conlplcted 
\\ ithin the four ensuing terms; a period little exceeding in its 
ß10nths, the nun1ber of years eluployed on the portion of the 
work published by 1\1r. Hargrave. To a perfect execution 
of it, an explanation or illustration of every 
entence, where 
these were wanted,-(and sentences of this nature nre very 
nunlcrous),-would have been nece
sary. Such a system of 
nlinute annotation was incompatible with the shortness of tht: 
pcriod allowed to the editor for the execution of his task ;- 
nor had it been pursued by ::\Ir. Hargrave. The second editor, 
thcrefore, adopted that gentleman's plan of extended annota- 
tion :-his labours have been most favourably received; but 
he has never disguised to hinlself, that this was chiefly owing 
to the value and importance of the work, to which his 
annotations are appended. One more edition of it, nl01 e 
complete than the former, he yet hopes to give. 


VI. 


TilE writer now proceeds to 1l1cntion his other professional 
publications: 
The first was, " IIoR J:. J UIUDIC.E SUBSECI V 1:, being a 
" connected 
crics of .t\otl'S respecting the Geogr..lphy, Cl1ro- 
" nology, find Literary lli
tory of till, principal Codes and 
VOL. 111. C 
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" original Documents of the Grecian, Ronlan, Feudal, and 
" Canon Law." 
The first literary work which the writer sat down seriously 
to compose was a History of the Feudal Law :-a succinct out- 
line of which, completed by him before the year 1772, is now 
in his possession: it was the ground-work of the long anno- 
tation on feuds, inserted by him in his continuation of Mr. 
Hargrave's edition of Coke upon Littleton; and a large por- 
tion of which forms, in the work of which he is now speaking, 
the article on the feudal Jaw. For all the other articles he 
l11ust acknowledge that he was slenderly qualified. 
His acquaintance with the civil law was limited to an atten- 
tive perusal of the Institutes, both in the original, and Dr. 
Harris's excellent translation; of the useful notes to that work; 
and of such articles in the Digest as related to the acquisition 
and transmission of property. He had read some articles in 
Cujas, l" oet and Huber, with the greatest satisfaction. Few 
works have given him more pleasure than the " Antiquitatum 
" Romanantnz S!/ntagma," of Heineccius; the same author's 
" Historia Juris Romani et Germanici; the Hisloria Juris 
Romani of Brunquellus, and the Orbis Romanus of Spanheim. 
Fronl the first of these works, the elegant and philosophical 
view of the Roman la\v presented by Mr. Gibbon to the 
readers of his History, is principally extracted. It has often 
occurred to the writer, that, for persons designed for 
parliament or the bar, the interval between studies merely 
classical and studies practically useful, could not be employed 
better than in the perusal of the Institutes, in the edition of 
them by Dr. Harris, and the Syntagma of Heineccius, as a 
comnlentary. 
The whole of the Liber Feudor1 1 m, with the comnlentary of 
Cujas,-and of Du .l\[oulin's Traité des Fiifs ;-of súme ()f 
the Plaidoyers if tIle chancellor d' Aguesseau, and of some 
portions of different works of Pothier, he had perused. His 
reading on public law had been confined to a portion, not very 
large, of V átell. 
Some circunlstanccs have required hin} to consult frequently 
and largely the Jus E.'cclesiasticll1n of Van Espen; the only 
work. perhnps. which the continent hn.s produced. that ("au 
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be compared ..J\Ïth 1\11'. Justice Blackstone's COlnlnentarics. 
It pre
ents th
 sanIe plcasing nlixture of historical, philosophi- 
cal, and practical jurißprudence, and is written with equal 
perspicuity and method; and, perhaps, with greater know- 
ledge of forensic instruments and proceedings. 
The perusal of the works he has mentioned, and conversa- 
tions \\ ith many of the respectable magistrates, whonl the 
French revolution sent into this country, have convinced the 
writer, that we undervalue the general wisdom of the civil 
law, and the.administration of justice in France, under the 
ancien......treginlc. The notions generaU}" entertained respecting 
the venality of judicial offices in that lingdolll, antI the eusy 
corruption of its nlagistrates by presents and 
olicitations, are 
quite erroneous. 


VII. 


THE writer apprehends, that the five codes of law, com- 
piled under the eye of Buonaparte, though in some respects 
justly objectionable, will always be honourable to his nlemOr). 
He bimsdf thought so favourably of them, as to express to a 
friend of the writer, a wish, that he might descend to pos.- 
terity with these in his hands. It is greatly to be desired, 
that some one, properly qualified for the task, would favour 
the public with a cOlnparative view of their kading principles, 
and those of the law of England. Unfortunately, such a work 
can be expected from none but a person, who is at once con- 
versant with the prinriples, the theory and the practice of the 
jurisprudence of both countries: and Rom ill!! is now no more. 
The DISCUSSIO
S SUR LE CODE CIVIL, show the lUanneI' 
in which that code was compiled: Buonaparte appears in 
then1 to great advantage. The n1agistrates, who assisted at 
thelll, possessed unquestionably great talents; but Buonapartp 
frequently enters the lists with thelu, generally shows himself 
their equal, at times their superior, and alwa) 5 takes the 
hUlllane and libenù side. It adds to his honour, that bet", ccn 
him and hft, assessors no distinction of rank is ever discern;blt> : 
Pliny could 110t act VI ith greater ease, or speak with more 
freedom before Trajan, than the assessors of Huonapartc acted 
nnd spoke before hiin. 
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SOlne observations on these codes, which ..1 1C writer had 
conunitted to paper, having been comn1unicated to a literary 
friend, that gentlell1an moulded them into a regular critique, 
which appeared in two articles in the Monthly Review.-He 
has frequently wished for leisure to compose a regular review 
of the Code Civil, the master.piece of Buonaparte's legislation. 
It is 1ikely to become the civil code of the European 
continent. 
The writer was particularly pleased with the discussion 
On tIle Interpretation if Laws, with which the Discussions sur 
Ie Code Civil commence. He begs leave to detain his readers 
for a short time on this hnportant subject. 
He has long thought that no work would be nlore useful than 
one, which should show, where interpretation should stop, 
and legislation begin. The extent and uncertainty in the civil 
law, and we are sorry to add, of our own, is chiefly owing to 
the want. of ascertaining and observing this boundary. A.s 
far as the writer can learn, the French courts of jusice have 
shown greater moderation than our own, in the exercise of 
this important privilege of judicature. 1. The introduction of 
the practice of barring entails by common recoveries and fines, 
which the judges interpreted to be real, though they knew them 
to be fictitious processes: 2. The preservation of uses under 
the appeHation of trusts, in the teeth of a solemn act of the 
]egislature: 3. The various Iuodes by which verbal agreements 
are supported against the statute of fraudi: 4- And the 
doctrine, that notice of a deed shall supply the want of its 
registration, though otherwise essential to its validity, are but 
a small proportion of the instances, in which the decisions of 
our courts have bad son1cthing very like legislative enact.. 
Inents. 
In the instance last cited, the (,ourts. of law of England and 
France are directly at variance 
 this circumstance appears 
to the writer to des
rve a particular mention. 
Several points of the laws of France respecting substitutions, 
-(or entails),-being unsettleù, and the laws respecting then1 
being different in different parts of the kingdom, they were all 
reduced into one law, by the celebrated ordonnance of August 
174'7. That ordonnance was frmned by the chancellor 
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d' Agucsscau, aftcr taking the sentiments of every parliament 
in the kingdolll, upon forty.fivc Jiffer
nt questions. The 
thirty-ninth question is, "whether a creditor or purcha
er, 
" having notice of the substitution, "-(that is, of the entail), 
" before his contract or purchase, is to be admitted to plead 
" the want of its registration?" ..All the parliaments except 
the parlialuent of Flanders, agreed, that he was; that, to 
admit the contrary doctrine, would make it always open to 
argument, whether the party had or had not notice of the 

ub
titution ; that this would lead to endless uncertainty, con- 
fusion and perjury; and that it was DIuch better that the 
right of the subject 
hould depend upon certain and fixed 
principles of ]aw j than upon rules and constructions of equity 
which Inust be arbitrary and consequently uncertain. The 
ordonnance of August 1 if7 was franIed accorùingly. Those, 
who have comment<:ù upon that ordonnance, lay it down as a 
fixed and undeniable principle, that nothing, not even the 
1110st actual and direct notice, countervails the want of regis- 
tration; so that, if a person be a witness, or even a party to 
the deed of substitution or entail, stiB, if it be not registered, 
1IC may safely purchase the property substituted, or lend 
money upon a mortgage of it =AI:. Thus the legislature of 
France having Inade the registration of a deed neces.
ary 
in some instance
, to its va1idity, its courts of justice rc- 
fused to except fr0111 the general proyision, those cases, 
where n subsequent purchaser or nlOrtgagee of the property 
has notice of the deed, and is not therefore injured by its want 
of registration. .A contrary systeuI has been adopted by the 
courts of equity of this country: Inany and great incon- 
veniences have followed, and we believe that its adoption is 
now gencral1y lamented. 


.... See Que
tions concernant les Substitutions, Toulouse, 1770; and 
Commcntaire de rUnlonnauce de Louis 
 \<, par 
1. Furgole, à Pm is, 
1767. It is remarkable, that, the same principle has been rccein'd 
into the CoJc Ci"Vil de .....\apolevll. See articles ) 060 and 1072. 
Perhaps interpretative legislation \\".a
 Jle\ er carried so f
\l' as in tJw 
deci
ions lIpon the Annuity .\ct of 1777. 
c 3 
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'TI II. 


LO
G after this tinIe, the writer again appeared before the 
public in the humble character of Editor gf Jlr. Pearne's 
Essa,lJ on COJltin
ent Remainders, one of the most profound 
anù useful works that have issued fronl the legal presses of 
this country. 
1\11'. Fearne was a general scholar: he was profoundly 
versed in mathematics, chen1Ìstry, and Inechanics. He had 
obtained a patent for dyeing scarlet, and solicited one for a 
preparation of porcelain ; a friend of the writer having com- 
nlunicated to an eminent gunsmith, a project of a musket, 
of greater power and llIllCh less size than the musket in 
ordinary use, the gunsnlith pointed out to hin1 its defects; 
and observed, that "a 1\11'. Fearne, an obscure law-lnan, 
., in Brean1's-buildings, Chancery-lane, had produced a mus- 
" ket, which, although defective, was much nearer the attain- 
" Inent of the object." 
1\11'. FearDe had composed a treatis
, in the Greek lan- 
guage, on the Greek accents; another on the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand. He mentioned to the present writer, that, 
when he resolved to dedicate himselî to the study of the law, 
he burned his profane library and wept over its flames: and 
that the works, which he most regretted, were the Hon1iIies 
of St. John Chrysostonl to the people of Antioch, and the 
Comedies of Aristophanes. 
Of the transcendent lllerit of the Essay on Contingent 
Rempinders there is only one opinion: the writer's edition of 
it appears to have been favourably received: he cannot flatter 
hin1self that it has added n1uch to the intrinsic value of the 
work, unless it has been by pointing out its beautiful method 
and analytical arrangement, which, except by those, who 
were fan1iliar both with the subject and the work, were trOlll 
fhe mode of its publication, scarcely to be observed. 
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IX. 


Another Jegal publication of tht' writer, if it deserve that 
appellation, is a short Essay on the Cha'racler if Lord J.\Ians.. 
.field, which he composed, at the request of the late )11'. 
Seward, and which was inserted by hirn in his Anecdotes. 
I)robably the following reminiscences of his lordship and some 
other great magistrates of our tinles,-and some remarks 
which the writer formerly committed to paper on :\Ir. Hume's 
Essay on Eloquence,-will not be unacceptable to the reader. 
IX. 1. To lord JJlanffiad the writer ever thought that the 
public, and particularly the bar, were unjust. His lordship 
had not the profound l\.nowledge of constitutional lore, that 
was pos
essed by lord Hale; or of the doctrines and forms of 
courts of Jaw, that was pos
essed by lord IIolt,-or of the doc- 
trinc
 and forols of equity, that was possessed by lord Hard- 
wicke, and which is displayed by the present chancellor: but, 
what his lordship did know, he knew ,veIl; and he knew 
much 1110re than is generally supposed. A great part of the 
present systeln of our law on Inarine insurances, of our mercan- 
tile code, of our law of bankruptcy, and our law of parochial 
settlemcnt, stands upon his decisions :-and that abstruse 
and cOlnplicated, but coherent and salutary system, now 
received both in courts of law and courts of equity, that the 
power of alienation of property may be su
pended for one or 
more lives in being and twenty-one years, with an allowance 
of a few nlonths for the period of gestation, was not settled, 
as his lordship himself observed in one of his decisions, until 
his time. 
At the period when the writer engaged in the profession of 
the law, the talents displayed by lord lIard-wiele in the 
scnate and on the bcnch, were the universal theulc of adnli- 
ration and applause. Some,-but Úlintly,-blanll
d hinl for 
too frequently permitting principles of equity to control 
rules of law,-and this charge was occasiona11y insinuated 
by lord Korthington, his illllllcdiate successor. But, the 
elninent merit of his lordship's general adnlinistration of 
c 4 
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ju
ti
e in his court l was adnlitted by all. As far as we can 
{t)l'nl an opinion of it ùy the reports of the cases deterulined in 
in his time, by 
Ir. Atkins and 1\11'. Vescy, his style of speak- 
ing was easy, copious and dignified :-Both 1\11'. Burke antI 
1\1 r. '\Vilkes in describing it to the writer, used the sarne 
words,-that, "when lord IIanhvicke spoke, wisdOlu herself 
" seemed to be speaking." 
The writer distinctly renlelubers [m'd Camden's presiding 
in the court of Chancery, and lord l\lansfield"s in the King's 
Bench. Both excelled in judicial oratory; but the elo- 
(luence of each was different. Lord Call1den's was of the 
colloquial kind,-extrelnely simple; diffuse, but not desul- 
tory. He introduced legal idioms frequently, and always 
with a pleasing and great effect. His manner is very dis. 
cernib]e in the anonyulous "Treatise of the Process of 
" Latitat in 'Vales," published in :\11'. IIargrave's Law Tracts. 
In a note to I\lr. Hargrave, which that gentleman con1n1uni- 
cated to the W:-itèl", his lordship acknowledged himself to be 
its author. 
Lord l\lansfield had, among his contclnporaries, those, who 
were his superiors in force, and those, \\ho equalled him in 
persuasion,-but neitI12r a rival or a second in insinuation. 
His statement of a case was admirable; :LVIr. Burke lnentioned 
to the writer that he thought this of itself wa
 worth the 
argun1ent of any other lnan. I-lis lordship divested it of all 
un
cccssary circumstances; brought together aU that were 
important, placed these in so striking a point of view, and 
connected theln by observations, at once so powerful, and 
apparently so natural, that fì-equently the hearer 'was con- 
vinced before the argument was opened. lVhen he argued, 
he showed equal ability, but it was a mode of argument 
a]nlost peculiar to hilnself. His statenlent of the case had 
predisposed the hearers to fan into the very train of thought he 
wished. Through the whole of his argulncnt he acconlpallied 
thenl,-leading then1 insensibly to every observation favour- 
able to the conclusion, which he wished them to draw, and 
weakening or repeIIing every objection to it; but, all the 
tiUIC, keeping himself concealed; ::'0 that the hearers thought 
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they formed their opinions in consequence of their own 
reasoning and dìscernnlent, when it was in reality the effect of 
the most subtle argumentation and refined dialectic of his 
lord
hip's oratory. 
lord Tlzurlov/s 
peeches fronl the bench were very dif- 
ferent. They were strongly marked by the depth of legal 
knowledge, and the force of expres
ion which they displayed, 
and by the overwhelnlÌng power with which he propoundell 
the result. But they were too often enveloped in obscurity, 
and sonletimes reason was rnther silenced than convinced. 
Lord L(lugllborougl1, afterwards earl Rosslyn, 
eldom had 
justice done to his heart or his talents: \
'e have tnentioned 
his dereliction of the whigs to whom he first attached him- 
self in politics, and its having raised against hill] a prejudice, 
from which he never recovered. Long he ranked mnong 
the warmest and ablest friends of catholic emancipation, but 
in an evil hour, he sacrificed them at the commencement of 
lord Grenville's administration to the cry of " no popery;' 
and instiUed into the royal ear, the scruples on the coro- 
nation oath. Of this, it is said, his lordship afterwards 
repented. 
I-lis judicial oratory was exguisite. The greatest detractors 
fronl his merit acknowledged the perspicuity, the lmuinous 
order and chaste elegance of his arguments. Like lord Canl- 
den, he frequently and successfully introduced law phrases 
into thenl. His greatest failings were, that he too clearly 
showed his want of attention to much which he heard fronl 
the bar, and his want of real taste for legal learning. 'Yith 
this taste, lord l\tansfield, lord Camden and lord Thurlow 
were thoroughly iJnbued. Lord Thurlow, long after he 
descended fr0111 the bench, sought for legal occupation. 
Lord Glenbervie once sugge.sted to the writer lord l\Ians- 
field's administration of law as an interesting subject to 
employ the horæ subsecivæ of a philosophic lawyer. The 
\\ riteI' thought of it, but soon felt that he was disqualified 
for it by his ignorance of the law of n1arinc in
urance and 
parochial settlement. 
The most perfect moùel of judicial eloquence which has 
conIC under his observation i
 that of ';1' T1 illiam Grant.-In 
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hearing hin} it was impossible not to think of the character 
given of Menelaus, by Homer, or rather by Pope ;-that, 
" He spoke no more than just the thing he ought." 


But sir 'Villiam did much more :-in decompounding and 
analyzing an inlmense mass of confused and cOl)tradictory 
nlatter, and forming clear and unquestionable results; the 
sight of his mind was infinite. His exposition of facts, and 
of the consequences deducible from them, his discussion of 
fonner decisions, and showing their legitimate weight and 
authority, and their real bearings upon the point in question 
\vere above praise: but the whole was done with such ad- 
nlirable ease and siInplicity, that while real judges felt it
 
supreme excellence, the herd of hearers believed that they 
should have done the samc. 
Never was the Inerit of Dr. Johnson's definition of a perfect 
style,-" proper words in proper places," more sensibly felt 
than it wab by those who listened to sir vVilliam Grant. The 
charm of it was indescribable ; -- its effect on the hearers was 
that which l\Iilton describes, when he paints Adam listening 
to the angel after the angel had ceased to speak ;-often and 
often has the writer beheld the bar listening, at the close of 
a judglnent given by sir William, with the same feeling of 
adnliration at what they had heard, and the same regret that 
it \\ as heard no more. 


IX. 2. ]Ir. Hume's Essay on Eloquence has been de- 
servedly praised; but it appears to contain some passages 
which_ are open to observation. 
1. He Inentions that "there were about half a dozell 
" speakers in the two houses, who, in the judgment of the 
" public, had very near the salne pitch of eloquence; and 
" that no man pretended to give anyone the preference above 
" the rest." This might be true when 1\11'. Hume wrote, 
but certainly it has not been the case in our time. Beside 
Mr. Pitt and lVIr. Fox, we had about a dozen speakers, as 
lord Mansfield, lord Camden, lord Thurlow, lord Lough- 
borough, lord Ashburton, and lord Littleton, in the house of 
lords; and l\Ir. Dundas, colonel Barr{., governor Johnson, 
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:\Ir. Grey, 'Ir. \Vhitbread, and l\Ir. Sheridan, in the house 
of ('onlmons; all elninent and distinguished 
peakers,-but 
no one thought of comparing any of them with 1\11'. Pitt or 
:\11'. Fox.- Those great rivals were allowed, by the universal 
"\ oice of the British public, a splendid pre-eminence in 
oratorical excellence o\'er all their cOlnpetitors. 
Perhaps the speakers next in elllinence to these were lord 
Thurlow, 
Ir. Sheridan, 1\lr. Dundas, afterwards created lord 
l\IelviJIc, and 1.\lr. Grattan. 
.At tinIes, lord Thurlow was superlatively great. It was 
the good fortune of the writer, to hear his celebrated reply to 
the duke of Grafton, The action and delivery of this noble- 
Inan, when he addressed the house, were singularly dignified 
and graceful: but his matter was not equal to his manner. 
lIe reproached lord Thurlow with his plebeian extraction, 
and hið recent a(hnission into the peerage.-Particular cir- 
cwnstances caused lord Thurlow's reply to make a deep 
ilnpres:sion on the writer's luind. His lordship had spoken too 
oftcn, and began to be cOllsidered,-{ to use the word of the 
day),-a bore. Under these circull1stances, lIe was attacked 
in the manner we have luentioned. His lordship rose from 
the woolsack, and advanced 810wly to the place from which 
the chancellor generally addresses the house; then fixing on 
the duke a look of lowering indignation,-" I am amazed,"- 
he said, in a level tone of voice, " at the attack which the 
" noble duke has nlade on Ine. Yes, my lords," considerably 
raising his voice, " I am mnazed at his grace's speech. The 
" noble duke cannot look before hinl, behind him, or 011 either 
" side of hinl, without seeing some lloble peer, who owes his 
" 8eat in this house to his succesiful exertiOll& in the pro- 
" fession to which 1 belong. Does he net feel that it is as 
" honourable to owe it to these, as to being the accident of 
,. an accident?- To all these noble lord
, the language of the 
" noble duke is as applicable and uS insulting as it is to 
,. mJH'lf.-But 1 òon't fear to E-tand single and alone. No 
,: one venerates the peerage luore than I do -but, Iny lords, 
" I Inu
t say that the peerage solicited UIC -not I the peer.. 
h agc.-Xay Inorc,- I can 
ay and ,,,-ill 
ay, th.\t, as a peer of 
" parlialnent,-as 
peaker of thb right honourable hOUSC,-êb 
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C
 keeper of the great seal,-as guardian of his majesty's 
"conscience,-as lord high chancellor of England,-nay, 
" even in that character alone, in which the noble duke would 
" think it an affront to be considered,-but which character, 
" none can deny me ;-as a MAN, I anI at this nloment as re- 
" spectable,-I beg leave to add,-I am at this time, as much 
"respected, as the proudest peer, I now look down upon." 
The effect of this speech, both within the walls of parliament 
and out of thenl, was prodigious. It gave lord Thurlow an 
ascendancy in the house, which no chancellor had ever pos- 
sessed, and invested hinl in public opinion, with a character of 
independency and honour. 
On othet" great occasions, his lordship appeared to advan- 
tage; but, speaking generalJy, it was only on great occasions 
that he signalized himself. lIe was a kind of a gllarda costa 
vessel, which cannot nleet every turning and \\ inding of a 
frigate that assails her; but, when the opportunity offers, 
pours a broad-side which seldOln fails of sinking the assailant. 
It is ren1arkable that, though both lord l\Iansfield and lord 
Thurlow spoke ll108t slowly and deliberately, yet their periods 
were strangely confused, and often ungrammatical; while 
lord Asllbll1ton, whose volubility was marvellous, and was 
the despair of short-hand writers, never offended against 
graulnmr; and his periods, though often quaint and ap- 
parently involved in endless parentheses, ,vere uncolnnlonly 
neat and perspicuous. 
Strange as it may appear, it nevertheless is true, that conl- 
mon sense and dignity were possessed by l\lr. Slleridan in 
an extraordinary degree ; but they were so counteracted by 
habitual procrastination and irregularity, that he was scarcely 
known to possess thenl. I-Ie had very littJe information;- 
, 
had even little classical learning ;--but the powers of his mind 
were very great. He had a happy vein of ridicule,-but he 
could rise to the serious and the severe ;-and then his style 
of speakiog was magnificent. Even in his happiest effusion/:) 
there was too much of prettiness. He objected to the coali- 
tion, to l\Ir. Fox's secession from parliament, to his strong 
language in fi1.Vour of the French revolution, and predicted, 
as is said, the disastl'ou
 con:sequcnce
 of hi
 India bill; but 
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he uniformly adhered to 1\'11'. Fox, and suppOl.ted his pofitíc
. 
lIe required great preparation for the display of his talents: 
hence he was not a debater,-one, who attacks and defcnds 
on every occasion that caBs him forth. I t is observable that, 
of this kind of oratory, antiquity has left us no specimen; and 
that in nlOdern Europe it has not existed out of England. 
Lord North, :\11'. Pitt, and :i.\Ir. Fox *' excelled in it: the first, 
perhaps, surpassed the two others in this useful, it nlay, per- 
haps, be called,-71lOst useful species of oratory. But, though 
:i\Ir. Sheridan was no debater, he was sometimes most felici- 
tous in an epigrammatic reply. 
nlr. Dundas had not those occasional displays, which raiscd 
l\Ir. Sheridan so high in public estimation ;-but he went out 
in all weathers, was always ablc, and oftcn triumphant. I-lis 
Scottish accent was very strong, and, on the whole, rather 
served than disserved his oratory. 
Nature denied to J.1Ir. Grattan Inanyof the most ilnportant 
qualifications of an orator, and his taste was not that of Cicero ; 
but she gave him genius and industry. The consequence was, 
that he wa
 generally thought to be the first of the second class 
of orators in our time. Hi
 speech in 1810 in favour of ca- . 
tholic elnancipation Inay be considered as a complete speci- 
nlen of his peculiar style of oratory. It presents, as the writer 
has observed on another occasion, an union of eloquence, 
imagery and philosophy, which is rarely found in any COln- 
position
 Nothing can show more strongly than a compa. 
rison between :\Ir. Grattan and his imitators, the vast space 
which is ever discernible between a man of real genius, 
philosophy, and business, and a mere artist in language. 
At the end of l\lay 1820, Mr. Grattan came for the last 
time to London :-On the first day of the following June, the 
writer of these pages called upon him; anù, being infonncd 
that he was extren1ely ill, was retiring, without having seen 
him; but :\Ir. Grattan, having heard that he was in the house, 
sent for him. It was evident that he touched the Inoment of 
hi:; dissolution :-but the ethereal vigour of hi8 nlind WQ,S 
· An attempt to give some account of the ditlèrent styles of 
oratory of lord Chõltham, lord North, :\lr. Fox, and )Ir. Burke, ,,-in 
be found in the la
t volume of these l\lemoir
, ch, lx
ix., p. 381. 
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unsubdued, and his zeal for the catholic cause, unabated. 
He pressed the writer by the hand :-" It is," he 
aid "all 
" over!- Yes,-all over !-but I will die in the cause.-I 
" mean to be carried to the house of cominons to-Iuorrow :- 
" to beg leave of the speaker to take the oaths sitting,-and 
" then, to move two resolutions." These he mentioned to the 
writer; but spoke so indistinctly, that the writer could only 
perceive generally, that they were substantiaHy the sanle as 
the clauses which he had prefixed to the bill, which, in 1812, 
he brought into parliament for the relief of the catholics, He 
again pressed the writer by the hand, repeated the intention 
of being carried thither, and desired the writer to attend hin1 
to the house :- 
But--he died in the ensuing night! 
He was buried in 'Vestminster abbev :-his funeral \\ as 
01 
most honourably attended: the charity boys of all the catholic 
schools in London were present, and behaved with a serious- 
ness which affected every beholder. 
As a public orator :\11'. Grattan was equalled by very few;- 
in public or private virtue, he was surpassed by none. lIe re- 
flected honour on the country which gave him birth: in the 
parlian1ent of Ireland he had but one rival: the parlimncnt 
of the united empire felt that he added to its lustre, anel 
admired, respected and loved him. 
It is honourable to the catholic cau
e to have had such ,,In 
advocate. 
In fact, there scarcely has, in our times, bcen a person dis- 
tinguished by an union of superior wisdOln, talent and inte- 
grity, whom the catholics have not ranked among the patrons 
of their cause. There are some respectable cxceptiolls,-but 
alnong these, scarcely one who has not rendered the nlost 
bonourable testimony to the lUèrits of the catholic body, la- 
mcnted his opposition to their c1ainIs, and attributcd it to a 
wayward conlbination of events, which unfortunately cre
ted 
a political necessity of rejecting thenl. flow gratl'ful to the 
catholics was the moment when, in the debate on the Irish pe- 
tition in 1810., the earl of Livcrpool,- -(of whose esteelll aay 
description of l1ICn lllight be prùuJ), -thus expressed hiuI- 
self:--" I have heard allu
ions this night, to doctrines which, 
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" I do hope, no man believes the catholics to entertain, nor i
 
" there any ground for thinking that the question is opposed 
" on any such pretence. The explanations which have been 
"given on this head are completely satisfactory; and the 
" question, as it now stands, is much Blore narrowed than 
" it was on any former occasion." 
.1\11'. Hume speaks " of the indifference of the public to 
" public oratory." Since the writer has known parliament, 
the case has been very different. The galleries of the house 
of commons have always been over-filled at an early hour. 
On great occasions, all the seats have been occupied five, six, 
seven hours before the commencement of the debate. The 
rush to obtain places at the first cOlllmemoration of Handel, 
when all London seemed to pour into '\Vestminster abbey, 
was not equal to the rush into \Vestminster-hall, on the day I in 
which 1\11'. Sheridan brought his charges against 1\11'. Hastings. 
Mr. Hume compares the sublimity of ancient eloquence 
with the temper of modern. He cites the famous oath of De- 
mosthenes,-when he swears by the manes of those who fell at 
l\larathon and Platæa; and the tragical terms in which Cicero 
describes the crucifixion of a Roman citizen by the order of 
Verres. 
With respect to the passage in Demosthenes, is it not quite 
certain that it would have been both endured and applauded 
in the house of commons? Towards the close of the Anle- 
rican war, lord North was exactly in the situation in which 
Demosthenes found himsel
 after the defeat of the Athe- 
nians at Cheronæ8, and might have used for his defence an 
oath not less bold than that of the Grecian orator. Have 
there not been moments, in the house of commons, whcn IVlr. 
Pitt and 1\11'. Fox might, in SOD1C parts of their speeches, have 
hazarded, with success, still bolder figures, still bolder appeals 
to the imagination and the passions of their hearers. A want 
of these appeals, of these bold figures and apostrophes, ll1ay 
be thought to give the 
 peeches of the Greek and Roman 
orators a superiority over those of 1\lr. Pitt and 
Ir. Fox: but 
!urely those daring flights of oratory would be wen rcceived 
by the house, and attended with the gre[
tcst effect. On one 
occasion, lord Chatham justified, with infinite address anù 
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insinuation, the cxpedièIlcy of a Prus
ian subsidy. A general 
nuu'nlur of approbation was heard in aln10st every part of the 
house. Availing hinlself of the favourable mOlIlent, his lord- 
ship suddenly placed hin1self in an attitude of stern defiance 
but perfect dignity,-and exclailued in a voice of thunder, 
" Is there any A ustrian among you? Let hin1 conIC forward 
" and reveal himself." 
As to the passage from Cicero, to which 1\11'. I-Iu111e refers, 
does it not admit of doubt, whether it be not rather Asiatic 
than Attic? -Is it superior,-is it even equal to 1\11'. Burke"s 
description of the irruption of IIyder Ali into thc Carnatic? 
"\Vhen at length Hyder Ali founJ that he had to do with 
"n1en who either would sign no convention, or whonl no 
"treaty, and no signature could bind, and who were the dc- 
" termined encillies of hunuln intercourse itself, he decreed to 
" make the country possessed by these incorrigible anù prc- 
" destinated criminals a luenlorabIe exan1ple to Inankind. I-fe 
" resolved, in the gIoon1Y recesses of a nlind capacious of 
" such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting mo- 
" nument of vengeance; and to put perpetual desolation as 
" a barrier between hinl and those against who111 the faith 
" which holds the moral elements of the world together was 
" no protection. He became at length so confident of his 
" force, so collected in his nlight, that he Blade no secret 
" whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Having terminated 
" his disputes with evcry enclny, and every rival, who buried 
" their 111utual animosities in their COffilIlon detestation against 
" the creditors of the nabob of i\rcot, he drew frOill every 
" quarter, whatever a savage ferocity could add to his new 
" rudilnents in the arts of destruction; and compounding aU 
" the luaterials of fury, havoc, and desolation, into one black 
" cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of the 11loun- 
"tains. \Vhilst the authors of all these evils were idly and 
" stupidly gazing on this menacing nIeteoI', which blackened 
" all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 
" whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then 
" ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had 
cen, 
" no heart conccÏveù, and which no tongue can adequately 
"tell. .A.ll the horrors of war before known or heard of, wen.' 
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cc mercy to that new havoc. .\ storm of universal firt' 
H blasted every field, consunlpd every house, destroyed every 
H temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from their flanling 
"villages, in part were slaughtered; others, without regard 
" to sex, to age, to the resppct of rank, or sacredness offunc- 
u tion; fathers torn from children, husband
 from wives, en- 
" veloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading 
"spears of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing horses, 
" were swept into captivity, in an unknown and hostile land. 
" Those who were able to evade this tempest, fleù to the 
" walled cities. But escaping fron1 fire, sn ord, and exile, 
" they fell into the jaws of famine. 
" For eighteen lnonths, without internlissiol1, t1Jis destruc- 
" tion raged from the gates of :\Iadras to the gates ofTanjore ; 
" and so completely did these masters in their art, Hyder Ali 
" and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their im- 
" pious vow, that when the British armies traversed, as they 
"did the Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
" through the whole line of their march they did not see one 
" man, not one woman, not one .child, not one four-footed 
"beast of any description whatever. One dead uniform 
" silence reigned over the whole region." 
rtlr. Hume mentions in high terIIlS " the correct taste of an 
" Athenian audience: J' it seems to have deserved this praise. 
The Roman audience was its inferior. l\lany among the se- 
nators were elegant, enlightened, and ,,,-ell-informed; but, 
taking into consideration the :3ingle article of the diffusion of 
knowledge, through the 11ledimn of the press, it is evjdent that 
the nUlnber of these bore no proportion to the number of such 
Inen in the parliament of England :-and that this English 
audience is, if the expression may be used, infinitely superior 
to the Roman. The proportion in the general body of the 
Roman people, bctween the well-instructed anù the rude and 
absolutely uncultivated, was certainly very small. 'Yhat 
must one think of an audience for which such a laboured pe- 
riod as the " est e1'lim ',æc non scripta sed nata If'x'' was ne- 
cessary, to convince thenl that homicide in self-ùefence is 
justifiable? 
VOL. II I. d 
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The British house of COl1uuons is perhaps the best audience 
ever asselnbled for a fair trial of eloquence. It possesses, far 
beyond any audience ancient or modern, a surprising union of 
great general information, with the feelings of a popular as. 
sembly; due allowance to high birth and enOrlIlOUS wealth; 
great benignity, great patience, when it is not too much tried; 
a just, a fine, and a quick sense of propriety; - fastidious, it is 
true, but stiU assigning to everyone his just nlevsure, and 
something beyond his just nleasure of merit. It is idle to say 
that a single vote is seldom gained by a speech ;-no speech 
has been Inade in the writer's 111elnory which was not attended 
with its due proportion of effect. .1\11'. Peel's speech in 1813 
against catholic elnancipation did not, perhaps, gain to mi. 
nisters a single vote,-but no reply being then Inade to it, the 
house adjourned with an impression, that his argument against 
catholic enlancipation was very strong, and had not been an. 
swered. A greater effect it could not have produced. Conl- 
pared with it, a division of ten more votes in favour of the 
minister, would have been trifling.-No one admired this 
speech or lamented its effects 1110re than the writer :-how 
it was afterwards answered, n1ay be seen in tlu
 last chap- 
ter of the second VOIUB1C, now presented to the reader. 


x. 
"rHE HORlE BIBLIC...E was the writer's next publication. 
It is divided into two parts; the first contains "an historical 
" and literary account of the original text, early versions and 
" printed editions of the Old and X ew Testament; or the 
" sacred books of the Jews and Christians :"-The second 
contains "an historical and literary account of the Koran, 
" Zend..A vesta, Kings, and Edda; or the works accounted 
"sacred by the l\Iahometans, Parsees, Hindûs, Chinese, and 
" Scandinavian nations." 
The first was written by the author, not to edify the public, 
but to instruct hinlself. IIaving sat down to a deliberate pe. 
rusal of the New Testament, he found that passages, which he 
did not understand, occurred incessantly, and he soon per- 
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ceived t113t their obscurity arose from the idiom of the lan
 
guage, in which they are expre:;sed; the words of it being 
Greek, the phraseology Hebrew. To conquer this difficulty, 
he began the study of the I-Iebrew language, under the direc.. 
tion of the rabbi U zzielli: but his proficiency was linlited to 
a tolerable knowledge of its grmnmar, (including the curious 
system of the vowel pointi), and to some knowledge of its 
syntax. Slender and very slender as this acquisition certainly 
is, he foun(I it of the greatest use, and with the assistance of 
the excellent Lexicons of Schleusner and Bie1, the lnass of 
biblical learning in 'V ètsrein's Annotations, an(I the minute 
Commentary and 
 otes of Dr. l\lacknight, on the" Apostolic 
" Epistles," he endeavoured to obtain a decent knowledge of 
the sacre(I text of the Kew Testament. tIe confined his study 
of the Old tù the Psalms: but could never conquer the ob- 
scurity of a nlultitude of passages in thenl. That they abound 
with strains of exquisite piety 3n(I excellent instruction, is 
most clear: yet it appears doubtful to the writer, whether 
the) are a proper book of devotion for the generality of the 
uninforlI1ed laity. 
The first part of the Horæ Biblicæ originaIJy consisted of 
nothing more than lllinutes nlade by the writer for his pri- 
vate use, and without the slightest view to publication; it 
afterwarùs occurred to him, that they might, without much 
difficulty, be arranged in a degree of onier. In that state 
they were fìeen by some biblical scholars, and these encou- 
raged the pubJication of the manuscript. 
A private edition of it was distributed by him among his 
friends, and by them among several biblicists of distinction. 
This obtaine(I for him nlanv val uable comlnunications fron1 
" 
doctor IIorsley, the late bishop of St. Asaph, doctor l\Iarsh, 
the bishop of Peterborough, and doctor 'Vinstanley, the pre- 
sident of 
\lban Hall: of these, the writer freely availed 
himse1f; and was thus enabled to present his work to the publi
 
in a less itnperfect fornl. Such as it is, it has been favourably 
received, and is now in ifs fifth edition. It has been translated 
into the French language. 
TIle second pal t of the Horæ Biblicæ, is a sequel to the 
first; and gIves a succinct view of the books accounted 
Ù 2 
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sacred by other eastern nations. It nlay be thought to possess 
sonle value, as it brings together many curious facts respect- 
ing the oriental creeds, which are not generaHy known, and 
which lie wide1y scattered. It is now in its fourth edition. 
The writer received conside:able assistance, in the part relat- 
ing to the Edda, froin 
rr .Pinkerton, and in the part respecting 
the Zend-A vesta, fronl sir 'ViIIiam Ousley.. Since the publica- 
tion of it, llluch useful information has been communicated to 
the public respecting the sacred and profane literature of the 
Hindûs, by Mr. Colebrooke, 1\11'. Stracey, and other Hin- 
dustanee scholars: the uTiter apprehends that they have 
rather confirmed than impeached his humble pages. 
Two tracts are added to the second part of the H oræ 
Biblicæ :-One, A Dissertation on a supposed general Council 
if Jews, /teld at Agéda ill German,1j, in 1650 :-the other, An 
Historical Account W the ContrO'fersy respecting the 1 John, 
ch.5, v. 7,-commolll!l called the tz.'erse if the t!tree heavenly 
witnesses, The writer believes he has shown the fabulousness 
of the council,-and given an impartial account of the con- 
troversy. The argun1ents against the authenticity of the 
verse are very strong; but the admission of it into the con- 
fession of faith presented by the catholic bisþops to Hunnerie, 
the Vandal king, is an argument of weight in its favour. The 
itatement of these by the writer, was allowed by 1'11'. Porson, 
the late learned adversary of the verse, to be very strong, and 
he promised tb.e writer to reply to them. 


XI. 


IN 1806, when the emperor of Austria publicly renounced 
the empire of Germany, a conversation took place at the 
PaTilion at Brighton, on the territorial extent of what the 
en1peror renounced, and what he retained, and a wish 
was expressed that the writer would investigate the point, 
and state the result. This produced his " Succinct IIistory if' 
" the geograpllical and political Re"l)olutions if the Empire 
" of Germany, or the principal State6, wllich composed the 
"Empi're f!f Charlemagne, from his coronation in 800, to 
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" its dissolutioll in 1806, 'Lt:ith some account if tll. Imperial 
" IIouse if H apsbu1:l5 'l and if the Six Secular Electors l!f 
" Germall!l; and if Roman, German, French and EnglilJ'h 
cc Nohilit!J." 
The composition of this work involved hinl in the abyss of 
Gennan and Italian genealogists; but his grand resource 
was Anùerson's Genealogical Tables ;-a work of the most 
profound and extensive erudition. A new edition of it, cor- 
rected, enlarged, and brought down to the present time, 
,,"ould be an invaluable present to the literati of every nation. 
But the work is too expensive to be printed, otherwise than 
by a large subscription. On a recent inquiry the writer 
found that Anderson's literary collections were still in 
existence. 
Another work, which the writer found of the greatest 
use in framing this historical compilation is, "Tahleau 
" d
s Be'colutions de l' Europe, }Jrtl' jjl. Koch," the last edition 
of which is in four volumes: he begs leave to reconlmend it 
strongly to aU his readers. 
The writer attempted to give, in his Revolutions of the 
German Empire, a succinct view of the U.on1an, German and 
French nobility. In this, he was assisted by 
i. de Bourblanc, 
the attorney-general of Rennes, one of the many emigrants, 
who edified this country by thcir persevering loyalty and 
dignified patience, under their severe and long-protracted 
trial. This work is in its third edi tion; it Illay be found useful 
in enabling persons to obtain a general knowledge of the 
states, which were forIned out of the empire of Charlemagne. 
The writer has given in it, what he believes every writer of 
the present times has given in son1e part or other of his 
works, his own notions of the causes and probable effects of 
the French revolution.-)lrs. Boscawen, so renowned for her 
talents for conversation, mentioned to the writer, that, a long 
time after the comnlencement of the French revolution, she 
asked lord Mansfield " when it would end,"-and that his 
answer was, that, " he feared it was not then begun: " " it is," 
said his lordship, " an event without precedent, and therefore 
It without prognostic." - Yet it was not absolutely unforeseen. 
\1'o;;;t readers of these pages wiU rcmembGr the celebrated 
d3 
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Chanson Turgotine :- But, so far back as the year 1727, the 
chevalier Folard wrote, in his Comnlentary on PoIJbius,-a 
" conspiracy is now forn1Ïng by nleans at once so subtle and so 
" efficacious, that I anI sorry I was not born thirty years later, 
" that I nlight see the unravelling of it. There is mathenlatical 
" proof of its existence, if such proof of any fact there ever 
"were. It HUlst be confessed that the sovereigns of Europe 
" wear very had spectacles:' 


XII. 


IT ha
 been observed invidiously of the? writer, that in al1 
his publications, whatever may have been the subject of them, 
he has always had in view the interest of the catholic cause. 
He pleads guilty to the charge ;-he unequivocally adnlits 
that some of his works were written with no other view; and 
that in all he kept his attention directed towards this object 
so far, th3.t he never 01l1itted to avail hÏ1n
elf of any opportunity 
which his subject afforded, either of bringing forward any 
topic that redounded to the honour of the catholic church, or 
that enabled him to defend her against charges, which he 
thought unfounded or exaggerated. 
'Vith these views he published his" Historical and Literary 
" Accollnt qf the Formularies or Conftssiolls if Faith, or 
" Symbolic Books if the Roman-catlwlic, Greek, aild principal 
" Protestant Churches." 
Var.ious circumstances rendered it of importance to the 
writer, to obtain an accurate notion of the creeds of the 
}1rincipal churches, which, during the century that fol- 
lowed the reformation, separated then1selvcs from the church 
of HOllIe. The continent abound", with works of this nature; 
but the writer is not aware that such a work has yet appeared 
in England. \Vhether his own attempt is a successful exe- 
cution of it, the reader must determine.-- He believes it to 
be written with moderation, and that it was preceded by 
adequate researches. 
He added to it, " Four Dissertations: },f,t. An /tistO'Tical 
U account if the principal monastic order
 if the church 9f 
U Rome: 'ld. On the discipline Q[the church tý'Rome respecti 'g 
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4C tlle general perusal if the Scriptures in the 'Vulgar tongue hy 
" tlte laity: 3d. On the work illtituled' Roman-catholic Prin- 
'" cipl
s, in riference to God and the ](j/lg, published in 1680:" 
'with a correct edition '!f " the Principles :" 4th. " An essay on 
" the re.'llnion W christians." 
1'he Essay on the discipline if the romall-catholzc churcle, 
respecting the prOlniscuous perusal of the 
criptures in the 
vulgar tongue, was owing to certain harsh panlphlets, pub- 
lished about that time, in which the principles and practice of 
the catholics in this respect had been greatly misrepre- 
sented,-their restrictions on the perusal of the Bible 
immoderately exaggerated; and some violent but groundless 
attacks Jnade on a society of catholics then engaged in the 
publication of a new edition of Dr. ChaIloner's version of the 
New Testament, and of books of devotion for the use of 
poor catholics. 
This leads to a consideration of the bible societies: a dif- 
ference of opinion respecting them is known to prevail; but 
much of it seelns to depend on the manner in which the 
qttcstion is stated. If it be asked, whether christianity is best 
taught to a child, or to persons generally uneducated, by a 
good catechism and good instruction; or by the mere perusal 
of the Bible, without either? it nlust, in the opinion of the 
writer, be answercd,-by the catechism and instruction. On 
the other hand, if it be asked whether, in cases, where a Bible 
can be procured, but no other instruction can be obtained, it 
is better that children and persons uneducated should have the 
Bible, than be without it,-does it not appear quite monstrous 
to say, that the Bible should be withheld from them? These are 
extreme cascs,-the application of then1 to the mesne, is 
not very difficult, 
In the writer's humble opinion, wherever fun catechetical 
anel other pruper instruction is given, the circulation of the 
Dible in the vernacular language, anlong the uninformed laity, 
is not to be encouraged; but in the absence of other instruc- 
tion, the circulation of such a Bible is very desirable. Some 
things in the 
acred volume are hard to be understood; but 
it contains a multitude that edify, that instruct, that inculcate 
true morality, that excite true devotion. 
d4 
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The "Essa!l Oil tlie re-ullion r;.f Christialls," exposed the 
\\ riter to SOllie ungentle aninladversions. 1st. By SOlne, he 
was accubed of improperly softening the doctrine and dis- 

 
cipline of the ronlan-catholic church, in order to llmke the 
re-union of the protestant churchcs to it, appear Inore easy, 
than it is in reality: but, as he transcribes the creed of Pope 
Pius IV, und refers his readers to the Catechism if tIle cOllncil 
qlJ'rent, to Bossuet'sExpositioll ofP(zitlt, and to Dr. Challoner's 
Statement qf Christian Doclrille,-as works containing a conl- 
plete account of the rmIlan-catholic creed, he cannot conceive 
that there is the lea3t real ground for this objection. 2d. .1\ 
still n10re serious charge was brought against the writer by 
citing frOlTI his work, a passage, in which he particularizes 
cleven articles of religious belief
 in which an denominations 
of christians agree.-Strange to relatc,-thes
 have been re- 
peatedly held forth, as contaiuing the whole of the writer's 
own creed, and, he has therefore been styled a latitudinarian. 
To specify such a charge is to refute it. 
The rea) object of the writer in composing this work, was, 
to inculcate the foHowing excellent observation of 1\11'. Van.. 
sittart, in his letter to Mr. Croker :--, Though a bpeedy 
" re-union of christians is not to be exp
cted, there is an 
" inferior re-union, more within our prosp
ct, and yet per.. 
" haps, as perfect as hUlnan infirmity will allow us to hope for: 
" wherein, though all difference
 of opinion should not be 
" cxtingui8hed, yet they lllay be refined from all party pre- 
" judices and interested views; and so softened by the spirit 
" of charity and mutual concession, and so controlled by agree- 
" ment on the leading principles and zeal for the general 
" interest of christianity, that no sect or persuasion should be 
" tempted to lllake religion subse 'vient to seeular views, or to 
" employ political power to the prejudice of others. The 
"existence of dissent, will perhaps be inseparable from 
., religious freedom, so long as the mind of man is liable to 
" error: but it is not unreasonable to hope, that hostility 
" may cease, though perfect agreement cannot be established. 
., IF WE CA
NOT RECONCILE ALL OPIX IONS, LET US 
" RECONCILE ALL HEARTS." 
Thczse are golden words !- Wherever truth lies, the di:s- 
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ltlOll of mind which they inculcate, is surely more likely 
than fierce polemics to lead to its discovery. 
.Another essay included in this work is " Au Appeal to 
h the P'rotestallts of Great Britain and Ireland." It was 
publi
hcd in 1813, when the petitions of the English and 
Irish catholics for the repeal of the penal laws reinaining 
in force against tht::m, were presented to the legislature. 
It contains a succinct mention of the unrepealed laws, and 
states succinctly their severe operation on the catholics; 
their impolicy, the grounrJlessness of the arguments, by 
which they are usually defended, and the 1110tives of: hu- 
Inanity, justice, and policy, which 
uggest their repeal. 
Several thousands of this appeal were sold or circulated. It 
appeared to give universal satisfaction to catholics, and 
not to offend protestants. A tolerable crop of answers 
to it appeared, but none of then1 obtained much pubJic 
attention. 
Another literary production subjoined to the History of 
the Confessions of :Faith, was an Inaugural Oration spoken by 
tht Trritcr Oil the 4th of .!.lIay 181 5, at tlle ceremony of lay- 
ing the .first Stone of the London Institution for the diffusion 
oj' Science and Literature. The ceremony took place on a 
part of a spacious piece of ground in 'Ioorfields, which had 
been purchased for The Institution, of the city of London. 
1\lr. Birch, then the lord mayor of that city,-the she- 
riffs and aldermen, lord Carrington, the president of the 
institution, and several other persons of distinction, went in 
procession to the spot, preceded by banners and a band of 
music, through Cornhill, Cheapside, Old Jewry, Coleman.. _ 
street, and ForeÞstreet. The lord mayor laid the first stone, 
with the usual ceremonies, and addressed the surrounding 
audience in an elegant discourse, delivered with a dignity 
and grace, that would do honour to the most eloquent 
senator. The party then adjourned to the London tavern to 
hear the inaugural address: the purport of it was to show the 
advantages which science and commerce derive from each 
other. It was printed by the desire and at the expense of 
the institution. At the formation of that establishment, the 

\'riter had been appointed its standing counsel. 
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This oration is followed, in the volume, of ,,'hich we are 
speaking, by A Specimen qf an intended Lift of CIlt ist. The 
design of the writer was to frame an harmony of the four 
evangelists, by translating them, verse for verse,-without 
any addition or omission,-in such 'words and phrases, as it 
Inight be supposed, the evangelists themselves might have 
used, if they had written in the English language :-an arduous 
and an useful undertaking,-but which, with great regret, 
the writer was obliged to abandon on account of its extreme 
difficulty, and the tinle which a proper execution of it would 
requIre. 
The only other literary work, which the writer has begun 
and left unfinished, was an History if the Binomial Theorenz;- 
for he too has had his algebraic hours and disported with 
imaginary quantities: but he found the allurements of these 
so strong, as to make it absolutely necessary, as he wished to 
continue his professional labour, to divorce himself absolutely 
from them. Perhaps the reasoning on impossible quantities 
and exterminating them by algebraic operations: till the 
impossible symbols disappear, and an equatioll consisting of 
real quantities is produced, is the highest and most delightful 
effort of the hUlnan understanding: but its hold on the mind, 
makes it absolutely inconlpatible with any other pursuit. The 
writer was therefore obliged to abandon it : 
" Et multum formosa vale !" 


was his exc1amation, when he parted from algebra and 
consigned his binomial lucubration to the flames. 


XIII. 


HE then published his Hist(JricallYeJ"ltoirs qftne Church if 
France, in tlte reign qf Lewis XIV, Lewis X V, Lewzs X VI, 
and the French Re'folulion, 1 1.:01. 8'Vo. 
To an investigation of these events in the history of the 
Gallican church, he was led by the attention, he had been 
frequently obliged to pay, to the great questions on the 
nature and extent of the tempora1 and spirituaJ power of the 
popes, which, since the reformation, have too frequentJy 
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agitated the body of English catholics; and which, during 
the reigns of the monarchs we have nlentioned, and through. 
out the whole period of the French revolution, have con- 
vulsed the church of France. It also gave hinI an op- 
portunity of producing before his protestant readers, a view 
of the general splendour of dlat great hierarchy and of the 
many illustrious examples, too little known in this country, 
\ of true religion and piety, with which the highest ranks both 
'in the church and state of France, then abounded. 
The writer's researches in the composition of this work 
conside-rably elevated, in his estimation, the character of 
Lewis XIV. That monarch's persecution of the jansenists 
cannot be defended; his revocation of the edict of Nantes 
was a violation of public faith; the variety and ostentation 
of his eady amours contributed much to the debasement 
of the mora1
 of the nation; and his expensive wars 
exhausted her resources. The two ]ast of these circumstances 
contributed more than all others, to the tremendous re- 
volutions, which we have witnessed, and unfortunately 
yet behold. Still,-it cannot be denied, that Lewis XIV. 
possessed much sound sense, great discrimination of cha- 
racter, unconquerable firmness, real dignity,-and, when 
he was not misled by his passions, great respect for moral 
principle, and just notions of propricty. His greatest praise 
is, that few monarchs have been escorted to posterity by 
!uch a splendid circle of persons, eminent for an that justly 
confers renown. '\Vith such exalted characters every rank 
in the church, as well as in the state, abounded. To bring 
them before his English readers was the principal object 
of these i\Iemoirs. 


XIV. 


TH E same motives, whioh induced the writer to cOß1pile 
his Historicall\Iemoirs of the Church of France, induced him 
also to publish his BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNTS OF BOSSUET J 
FÉ
ÉLO
, THE ABBOT DE RANCÉ, THOMAS OF KEMPIS, 
ST. VINCENT OF PAUJ.., AND HENRI MARIE DE llOUDON, 
-the literary occupation from which he has derived most 
plcasur
. Nothing is more pleasing than to contemplate 
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characters in whom there is so much to admire and to love; 
81ld in whon1, if there be any thing to blame, there is nothing 
that disgusts. 
1. As to Bossuet,-erudition, eloquence and power of 
argument were united in him in so high a degree, that to dis- 
cover another person, in whom an equal nleasure of all these 
should be found) both ancient and luodern times might perhaps 
be ransacked in vain. 
2. 'Vith the nallie of Fénélon the most pleasing ideas are 
associated. To singular elevation both of genius and sentilllellt, 
he united extrenle modesty and simplicity. Unconquerably 
firm in every thing, which he considered a ùuty, he displayed 
both on great and ordinary occasions, a nleekness, which 
nothing could rume. In the nlidst of a voluptuous court, he 
practised the virtues of an anchorite; equally humble and 
elegant, severe to hilnself, and indulgent to others, a nlYs- 
terious holiness hangs on his character, 
md attracts our 
veneration, while his miEfortunes shed over him a tinge of dis- 
tress, which excites our tenderest synlpathy. 
In all French literature, there is nothing finer than the 
writings of Bossuet and FénHon in the course of their con- 
troversy, particularly the " Relation dll Quietisme" of the 
fornler, and the arclzbislwp's reply.-But they are little read: 
a lesson to authors never to waste their talents on perishable 
topics. 
./\ new edition of the Life of Fénélon being called for, the 
writer published it with some other of the biographical tracts 
he has mentioned. He added, to them, a letter to a lady con- 
taining a succinct outline qfthe history W.Z\Jusic, written almost 
entirely from what he recollected of his readings on that 
subject, in his very early years; and an outline of a still more 
succinct History of the Jesuits. This, he has incorporated into 
the present volumes. 
His letter on music arose from his wish to banish the florid 
song from the catholic choirs, and to rejjtore the use of the 
Gregorian chaunt. He quite coincide,s with the celebrated 
John Vl esley in opinion, that church-music should be such, 
as aU must feel, and in which most may join: and therefore of 
the simple!t kind :--never allowing more than one note to one 
syHable. 
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3. In the abbot tie Ranc{., the read<.\r will find all account of 
a holy lIu'mk, who revived in the latter ages, the 
pirit, the 
devotion, and the practice of Inonastic discipline, when it wa
 
in its perfection and full vigour. 
4. Those who perusc the life of St. riJlceJ1t if l
md, will 
probably agree with the \\ rit
r in doubting, whether, at the 
day of retribution, when every child of Adam will have to 
account for his works, even one will appear with lllorc nUlllcrous 
deeds. of heroic and useful charity. 
5. The life of llenri Jfarie de Roudoll, shows a pious priest, 
at once contenlplative and active, and humbly exerting, within 
the limits of a single diocese, the most edifying acts of clerical 
duty. 
6. Thcs(' distinguisheù characters adorned the church of 
France during the period we have luentioned. The writer's 
sincere admiration of the celebrated" Imitation of Christ,"- 
(he wishes he could add his practice of its rules) ,-induced 
him to commit to paper, frOlll the best materials he could find, 
the life of Thomas à Kempis, its reputed and most probable 
author: but his claim to it is problematical, and has given 
rise to UlOre than 150 publications. The controversy has been 
recently revived in France, and carried on with great learning 
and spirit. The highest encomium which any work has yet 
received was pronounced on this little book by Fontenelle *,- 
" C'est Ie livre Ie plus beau qui soit sorti de la l11ain d'un 
" homme, puisque l'évangile n'en vient pas." cc If; is," says 
Leibniz t, cc one of the most excellent treatises that have been 
cc composed. Happy is he who puts its contents into practice, 
" and is riot satisfied with merely admiring them." 
7. It remains for the writer to mention his Life Q/' the 
Re'!". 
Ir. Alban Butler, and to say with Tacitus t, " Hic libel' 
Ie nlemoriæ patrui mei destinatus, aut laudatus erit aut 
" excusatus:" 1\11'. A lban Butler's Lives of the Saints, though 
a volunlinous work,-( 12 vols. 8vo.)-IIJ.s undergone numerous 
editions: it has been translated into the French and Spanish 
languages, and the writer believes into the Italian. The 
only objection made to it is, its alleged admission of too 
many miracles and visions.- To those, who deny the existence 
of miracles, we do not now address our?elves,--all other 
" Eloge de Corneille, t LeUres, p, ii. t In vitu Agricolæ. 
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christians nlay be confidently asked, on what principlc ther 
adnlit the evidence for the miracles of the three first centuries, 
and reject the miracles of the subsequent ages? Why they 
deny to St. Austin, St. Gregory, the venerable Bede or St. 
Bernard, the confidence which they place in Justin, 
St. Irenæus, Theodoret or Eusebius ? 
The style of the Lives of the Saints is excellent; it partakes 
more of that of the writers of the seventeenth century, than of 
the modern style of writing. l\I r. Gibbon luentioned it to the 
writer of these pages in warm tel"nlS of comlnendation, and 
was astonished when he heard, ho\v much of the life of Mr. 
Alban Butler, had been spent abroaç1..-Speaking of the Lives 
of the Saints, he calls it ,( a work of luerit, the sense and 
" learning belong to the author, his prejudices are those of 
" his profession." As it is known what prejudice means in 
Mr. Gibbon's vocabulary, Mr. Alban Butler's relatives accept 
the character. 


To the biography of the eminent ornaments of the Church 
of France, whom he bas noticed in this article, the writer was 
-also led, by the attention, \vhich, during the interval between 
his quitting college and engaging in the study of the law, he 
gave to French literature. 
Subscribing to the well known verses of lord Rosconul1on, 
" The weighty bullion of one English line, 
" Drawn through French wire, would through whole pages shine;" 
he yet doubts, whether, speaking general]y, French writers 
are not superior to the English in perspicuity and n1ethod. 
1 heir superiority in the forl11cr, if they really po
sess it, may 
be thought owing to the nlultitutle of connective words in the 
French language; to its genders, inflections and varied tel''' 
minations: their superiority in the latter, to the n10de of 
French education, in which a large portion of tilne, even ill 
their humblest academies, was given to a course of rhetoric.- 
Equally subscribing to the decided superiority, which the 
English assign to Shakspeare and l\'Iilton over all the poets of 
France, the writer yet feels that other nations do not seenl 
to acquiesce in this opinion. This is usuaIJy ascribed to their 
imperfect knowledge of the English language; but it may be 
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observed, that few, who are not natives of France, have that 
complete know ledge of the French language which enables 
them to feel and judge of those niceties of language, which 
constitute the difference between a perfect and an imperfect 
style. It must be added, that both 1\11'. Fox and 1\f1'. Gibbon, 
the former a real, the latter a professed admirer of the Grecian 
school, are said to have preferred Corneille and Uacine to the 
two great English banlt'.-In the second order of French 
poets, none can be compared to Dryden. Boileau and Pope 
olay be considered to be equally balanced, but we have nothing 
to oppose to the Con1edies ofl\foliere, the Fables of La Fon- 
taine, or the elegant trifles of Gress
t. The French allow 
the superiority of Bacon, Locke and sir Isaac Newton, over 
their own philosophers,-and the superiority of Hun1e, 
Robertson and Gibbon, over their own historians; but they 
observe that, while Bossuet, Bourda]oue, and Massillon are 
to be found in all libraries and on most toilets in every part of 
the continent where literature is cultivated, no English 
preacher or divine is read out of England.-'Vith respect also 
to sir Isaac Newton, they remark, that since the death of that 
great man, the English mathematicians have done little more 
than slumber under his glories; while D' Alnnbert, Le Gendre, 
La Grange and La Place, have pursued his discoveries, have 
completed the grand edifice which he left unfinished, and may 
therefore be s
id to have given him a kind of posthulnous 
domicile in France. 
In general, the French mat1
ematicians do justice to his 
men10ry; but recently 1\1. BOSStlt, in his History of i\Iathe- 
matics, has endeavoured to rob him of the glory of being the 
inventor of fluxions. This appears to make it very desirable, 
that a new edition of the Com11lerCiU11Z Epistolicum of Collins, 
with a preliminary history of the discovery of that 
ublime 
invention, of the important consequences which have en1anated 
from it, and of the disputes to which it has given rise. should 
be published. Is it not to be wished, that SOlne mathe- 
matical i\Iæcænas would n1ake it agreeable to an Ivory or a 
Babbage to en1ploy his time on such a work? this is the 
Inore to be desired, as the Commercium Epistolicml1 is becoÐ1e 
extremely scarce. 
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xv. 


'THE writer has now t.o Inentioll his Biographical A<<:cotlll! 
if the Cllancellor l' Hopital,-one of the greatest Inagistrates, 
that have presided in 3. (
ourt of justice. It contains 80111e 
account both of the French magistracy and the Order of 
A vocâts. 
The researches of the writer, in the composition of this 
little work, led hiln to discover that a forensic order of 
knighthood was frequently conferred in Italy, Germany, and , 
France, on successful practitioners at the bar. The postulant 
knelt before the knight-commissary, took an oath of fidelity 
" in the warfare of the science, to which he was devoted , "- 
was equipped with the belt, golden spurs, golden collar, and 
golden ring, and was girded with the sword. He then be- 
came a men1ber of the order of knighthood, and entitled to 
a full participation of the rights and honours of military 
knights; but it appears that these viewed hin1 somewhat 
disrespectfully. It is not known whether the forensic 
knights wore their equestrian costume in the courts of 
justice: but as Beaumanoir declares that in his time, some 
avocâts were followed by one, some by two, some by three, 
four, or n10re horses) and that their fees were proportioned 
to the number of horses by which they were followed, we 
may suppose that they had their esquires. 
The writer has not discovered that any forensic order of 
knighthood has existed in England. 
In 1790, the French national assembly having deterlnined 
on an entire new organization of the order of justice, wished 
to incorporate into it the existing order of avocâts. These 
resiled froin it with disgust. lC They foresaw," to use their 
own words, that "the new avoctlt would have nothing of 
" the learning, the principles, the character, or the public 
u respect of the order. The public," they said, "will confound 
" them with us. To avoid such a posterity, our only means 
" is to suppress our name and our order, so that, after we 
" shall cease to exist, there shaH be no avocât in France. 
" Sole depositaries of that noble state, let us not permit it to 
" be sullied by successors, unworthy of us: we pray therefore 
" for its instant extinction:' 
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In compliance with their petition, the a
sembly suppressed 
the order of avocâts, their name, their costume, and every 
thing that belonged to it. " Thus perished," says the writer. 
trom WhOll1 this detail is extracted, H this celebrated body, 
.1 "hich, under the name of l'ordre des a'l.'oci1ts, had counted 
" 4'27 years of a brilliant existence, and the renown of which 
H bad been spread over Europe." 


- XVI. 


THE writer's next appearance as an author, was in conse- 
,}uence of the disputes which took place among the roman... 
catholics respecting the bill which passed for their relief in 
179 1 . 
They gave rise to several letters, which were addressed by 
the committee of the English catholics to their prelates, and 
to the general body: and which, from the blue cover of them, 
acquired the appellation of THE BLUE BOOKS. As these are 
fuHy notil'ed, in the last of the two volumes, now presented 
to the public, a further mention of theln in this place i8 
unnecessary. 


XVII. 


THE writer has now reached his HISTORICAL l\lEMOIRS 
0); THE ENGLISH, IRISH, AKD SCOTTISH CATHOLICS,- 
the term,-probably,-of his literary labour. 
During a period of forty-two years, he has taken an active 
part ill the concerns of the English catholics; particularly 
in their attempts to obtain the repeal of the penal laws 
remaining in force again;t them, in consequence of their 
religious principles. It necessarily became his duty to obtain 
the best knowledge within his power of the external and 
internal occurrences, in which the body of English catho- 
lics has been particularly interested :;ince the era of the 
reformation, l\lr. Dodd's Church Hi3tory of England con. 
tains all, or at least almost all the information, which we 
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possess upon these subjects. It is executed with ability and 
industry. The labour of procuring the materials, which he 
used in the composition of it, must have been great, and 
the expense attending it considerable. This, it is said, 
was defrayed, in a great nleasurc, by 1\11'. Constable, of 
Burton-Constable in Yorkshire, and 
lr. Sheldon, of Beoley 
in "\Varwickshire. 
The difficulty of HUlking the collections necessary for the 
execution of his work must have been so great, that it has 
ever been a matter of surprise to the present writer how 
Mr. Dodd surmounted it. Th
 scarcity of books, throwing 
any light on the history of the catholic
 a
terior to the time, 
when his Church History appeared, is not to be conceived by 
those, who have not been engaged in a silniIar pursuit. It is 
principally owing to two circul1lstances,--the destruction of 
catholic books and docunlents by the pursuivants in the 
reign of Charles the first, and the destruction of theni by 
the catholics themselves, fronl the dread of the heavy penal- 
ties, to which they were subject, if any catholic doculllents 
were found in their custody. The best collection of such 
111aterials is at Burton-Constable: the writcr has heal'd of others, 
but has not been able to ascertain their extent or value, 
1\lr. Dodd has been accused of partiality to the secular, and 
of prejudice against the regular clergy: the present writer 
inclines to think that there is not Inuch foundation for this 
charge. If it be really founded, it is excusable in sonle 
llleasure, as the regulars generally withheld their literary 
treasures from hinI, while the seculars comlnunicated theirs 
to hinl without reserve. Thus his History would naturally 
exhibit more of the secular thû.n the regular feeling, on 
the points upon which there had been differences between 
them; and his language would, in general, be that of his 
materials. Still, all must acknowledge, that he shows the 
fierce po]enlic, less than most of his contenlpcraries. 'Ve 
beg leave however to observe, that we confine these obser- 
vations to his History 
 too much asperity is discernible in 
his other publications. 
The greatest defect of his work is, its want of combination 
and regularity. By classifying the subjects of his IIistory 
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unùer various distinct heaùs, he has ùestroyed its unity. To 
obtain a full knowledge of anyone transaction of importance 
which it details, it is necessary to track the different circum- 
stances, which entered into it, under every head, into \\ hich 
the work is divided: these generally lie at a distance from 
each other, and arc sometimes to be found only in places, 
where they Inight be least expected. This defect might have 
been supplied by a full index: but the ind
x to the work i
 
remarkably scanty. 
In the present writer's frequent examinations of the I-lis- 
tory of which he is speaking, he had repeated cause to lament 
its imperfeçtions in this respect; he therefore framed a 
general table to it, which at length was swelled to a 
ize, little 
short of the two volumes, which he has already presented to 
the public. 
This was the origin of them; the reception of them ha:, 
been highly gratifying to the writer. His object in publish- 
ing them was that, which has been the employment of 1110st 
of his 1iterary,-he Inay say, most of his unprofessional 
hours,-to put catholics and protestants into good humour 
with one another, and catholics into good hunlour among 
themselves. He will not say that he has "nothing exte- 
" nuated," but he will most confidently assert, that he has 
"set don n naught in n1alice." In writing on a subject, 
upon \\ hich there have been great differences of opinion, and 
wann di
cussions, it is difficult to express one's sdf in a 
nlanner that will satisfy both parties: all that can be done, 
is to abstain from ungentle language, and to adhere as Inuch 
as possible, to simple narrative. The writer trusts that he 
has observed this rule; he hopes a single har!;h word is not 
to be found in all his writings.-" 
 oli contendere verbis 
" querulosis," is the advice of the author of the" Imitation of 
" Christ," and as much recommended by true philosophy 
and prudence, as by true morality and religion. 
The writer wishes that all, who feel inclined to accuse 
hinl of partiality, would, before they condemn hinI, reflect 
a little, wlkther, in the very instance in question, their 
adversaries \\ ould not feel that the writer did not 0'0 all 
b 
lheir lengths, and therefore impute to him equal partiality. 
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IT relllains for the writer to sa}. something of the t\\ u 
volunles now offered to the public. 
Several respectable persons, who had perused the two 
former volumes, Inentioned to him, that it would add consi- 
derably to the value of his work, and throw light on all its 
parts, if a preliminary account were given of the principal 
occurrences in the history of th
 English church before the 
refOl'nlation,-if there w
re a fuBer account of the occur- 
rences, which took place mnong the English catholics 8ince 
that ('ra;- ànù if the principal events in the history of 
the t:'stablished church during that period were succinctly 
stated. These form almost entireJy the contents of the two 
present volumes. The f
w 
igressi()ns to which a place in 
then} has been given,- those particularly on the Guelphic 
family,-and the characters of the leLlding men in the British 
parlialnent at the time when the catholic questiun engaged 
its attention,-wiJI, it is hoped, be indulgently received. 
To show the connection between the former volumes and 
the present, the writer has in
erted in these the titles of the 
chapters of the fornler volumes, and interpolated, in new 
chapters, the new nlatter. This win exhibit to those, who 
have perused the two former volunles, the places in which the 
additions are intended to be inserted, and how they are con- 
nected with those parts which precede and those which follow. 
We insert iì table of the titles of all the chapters :-those 
which are contained in the former volumes, are in the comn1on 
type; those, which are in the present volumes, are in the 
italic. \Ve beg leave to recommend to such as have not 
perused the fonner volumes, to read, successively, the 
chapters, as they stand in the table. 
In some instances, where the application of the new nlatter 
would not have been observed otherwise, the writer has in- 
serted in the present volume some pages from the two former. 
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I 066. 
Ace 0 R DIN G to the doctrine of the ronlan
 
Íl.. catholics, St. Peter and his successors in the 
supremacy, anù the bishops and their successors in 
the episcopacy, alone enjoy, by divine institution, 
a superiority of rank in the priesthood: all other 
gradations in it are of ecclesiastical creation and 
arrangclnent. 
VOL. lII. Ð 
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1. Over all, THE POPE, as the vicar of Christ 
on earth, and the successor of St. Peter, holds a 
lofty prælinlineno *. 
2. The PATRIARCHS stand nearest to the chair 
of St. Peter. Before the seat of the Roman enlpire 
,vas transferred to Constantinople, the cllurch had 
the three patriarchs of !{ollle, Antioch and .Alex... 
andria. Three dioceses were independent of thenl 
and subject, each to its prilnate: that of Asia, to 
the prilnate of Ephesus; that of Thrace, to the 
prilTIate of Heraclea; and that of Pontus, to the 
IJrill1ate of Cesarea. After the translation of the 
seat of elTIpire to Constantinople, the bishops of 
that city rose to Ï1nportance: by degrees they 
acquired ecclesiastical jurisdiction over Thrace, 
Asia and Pontus, and \vere elevated to the rank 
of patriarchs. The saIne rank \vas afterwards con- 
ferred on the bishop of Jerusalem. In the course 
of tilTIe, the patriarch of Constantinople raised hilTI- 
self above the other oriental prelates, and finaIJy 
assulTIed the title of oeculTIenical Qr universal pa- 
triarch. The popes opposed this attempt and pre- 
served their rank, so that, as 1\lr. Gibbon t justly 
observes, " till the great division of the church, 
" the ROlTIan bishop had ever been respected by the 
" orientalists, as the first of the five patriarchs." 


· An attempt to propoünd the doctrine of the roman- 
catholics, on the nature and extent of the papal supremacy, 
is nutde in the first volume of the Historical Memoirs of the 
English Catholics, chap. vi. sect. 1, note p. 38. 
t History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
by Edward Gihbon, 
sq. vol. 6, quarto, p. 400. 
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After the separation of the C.ì reek fronl the 
Latin church, the four oricntal patriarchates ceased 
to exist: they are 110'V rcpresented by four churches 
in !{ollle; the patriarchate of Constantinople, by 
the church of St. Pcter in the Vatican; the pa- 
triarchate of Alcxandria, by the church of St. 
I)aul; the patriarchate of Antioch, by the church 
of St. 
Iary the greater, and the patriarchate of 
Jerusalenl by the church of St. Laurence. The 
pope continues patriarch of the ,vest, and his l)a- 
triarchate is represented by the church of St. John 
Lateran :<<:. Subsequent to tllese, are the Innch 
1110re lHodern patriarchates of Vienna, Lisbon, the 
Indies, Cilicia and Arlnenia, Grado, since trans- 
ferred to Venice, and Aquileia; but the actual 
existence of the last is, at best, very doubtful. 
Patriarchates in the church are analogous to 
tlioceses in the Ronlan enlpire: the governor of a 
diocese had tenlporal jurisdiction over several pro- 
vinces; a patriarch has ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over several sees. 
3. PRE\[A TES w'ere unkno,vn in the enlpire of 
the east: they elllanated, in the ,vestcrl1 enlpire, 
from the pope, and \vere supposed to possess SOlne 
l)art of his patriarchal jurisdiction; but the rank 
has long been Inerely honorary. 
4. In the same Inanner, as in the !{olllan eIn- 
pire, the lllctropolitan city of a province had prece- 
dence over all the other cities \vithin its territory, the 
prelate of that city had a certain precedence of rank 


.. See Onuphrius de Episcopatibus, titulis ct dÜlconiis 
cardinalimu, 
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anù spiritual jurisdiction o\rer the prelates of the 
other sees; and \vas indifferently called l\lETUOPO- 
LITAN or ARCHBISHOP. 
5. The BISIIOPS over whom his jurisdiction ex- 
tends \vere called his sziflrag;ans. 
6. It renlains to lllention tbe rAPAL LEGATES OR 
ENVOYS. To these, the pope delegated a portion 
{}f his cruthority, to be exercised \yithin a certain 
district. In ßlodern tinles they are gcnerall y 
called nuncios, \vhen they are sent to a prince or 
state of the first order; and internuncios, \vhen 
they are sent to an inferior state. This rank ,vas 
often pcrll1anently attached to a particular see. 
At the til11e, of which \ve are speaking, all this 
gradation of rank \vas established in England; her 
church ackno\vledged the universal suprelnacy of 
the pope, as successor of St. Peter, and his parti- 
cular jurisdiction, as patriarch of the "Testern clivi- 
sion of the Ronlan cnlpire: the archbishop of 
Canterbury \vas the prilnate ; the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York \vere under the nletropolitan 
jurisdiction of their respective archbishops; and 
each had his suffragan bishops; a papal nunciature 
was attached to the see of Canterbury. Like other 
prelates, to \vhose sees nunciatures \vere attached, 
the archbishop of Canterbury was said to be legate 
born of the holy see. 
The Norman conqueror made no alteration in 
this arrangelnent; but he effected one, in the ad- 
Ininistration of the ecelesiastical la\v, \vhich ,vas 
followed, alnlost immediately, by the most import- 
ant con
pquenres. 
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rrhough the Saxon prelates had not distinct 
courts, it is certain that both the theory and practice 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudence ".cre kno\vn ill the 
Saxon church. The epis
opal sentences '"ere 
usually pronounced fronl the altar, and the aid of 
the secular arnl ,vas often called to enforce them, 
against the contull1acious. 
The recourse to it ,vas easy, as the bishops and 
the sheriffs sate in the court; and thus, each Inight 
C0111C instantaneous1 y to the aid of the other. 
In 1086, the conqueror \vithdre\v the concerns 
of the church fronl the cognizance of the sheriff's 
court, by a charter \vhich is expressed to have been 
Iuade by the advice of his ordinary council, and the 
advice also of the archbishops, bishops and princes 
of the reahll *. It enacted, that no bishop or arch- 
deacon s110uld hold pleas in the hundred concerning 
ecclesiastical nlatters; and that no cause, relating to 
the discipline or governlllent of the church, should 
be brought before the secular magistrate: but 
that every person, \vho \\Tas accused of a breach of 
the canons, should appear at a place to be appointed 
by the bishop; and that the process should be con- 
ducted and sentence given, according to the eccle- 
siastical constitutions. If the party should refuse to 
appear after three SUlllmonses, he ,vas to oe CXC0111- 
Juullicated; and, if be should still continue obsti- 


.. " An Ecclesiastical Ilistory of Gre2t HI itain, chiefly of 
I:ngland, from the first planting of Christianity to the end of 
the reign of Charles II, with a brief account of affairs in Ireland, 
collccted from the best ancient historianb, counciIs and rc- 
cords. 
 vots. fOe 1 'j08. By .Jeremy CoBier, D. D." See vo1. i. 
p. 255, ColI, vi. 
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nate, resort ,vas to be had to the secular po\ver, 
aud the sheriff ,vas to enforce his subulission by the 
posse of the COUll ty. 
'Villian1 probably did not foresee all the con- 
sequences of this regulation: the bishops soon 
established a systenl of ecclesiastical jurisl)rudence 
on the principles and practice of the canon law, 
and a regular systenl of judicial process, ascending 
successively fronI the lo\yest court, to the court of 
the bishop, the court of the archbishop anù tbe 
court of the ronlan see; but the pope might hear 
any cause in the first instance, or call it to him \vhile 
it \vas pending in an interluediate court. Thus the 
separation of the ecclesiastical and civil tribunals 
originated in this country: it has continued unin- 
terruptedly to the present tillle. 


C I-I A P. Ill. 


INVESTITURES :-ST. AKS1:L:!\I, 


1100. 


THE disputes between the popes and the sovereigll
 
of Europe respecting the investiture of ecclesiastical 
benefices appear frequentJy in the histories of the 
t,velfth and thirteenth centuries. 
According to the hnv of tenure, no person was 
considered to be the Ia\vful, or even the actual pos- 
sessor of the tenenlent, till he had done hOlnage for 
it, and taken the oath of fealty to the lord, of\vhon
 
he held it, and till he had been invested with it by 
the l:alld of the lord. ] t \\ïlS ll
ually delivered to 
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hinl by the 10r<1's presenting hÏ1n ,yith a. bough, or 
a picce of turf, or :sonlC other syn1bol of the pro- 
perty. On the receipt of the sYll1bol, he ,vas said 
to be iuvcsted \vith the tenure, and hc then becarIlC 
coulplete tenant to the lord. 
\ Vhen a. bishop died, his ring and crosicr "-ere 
translnitted to the prince, ,,'ithin \vhose jurisdiction 
his diocese "as situate. On the appointlllent of 
his successor, the prince presented thenl to hinI, as 
a symbolical delivery of the tClnporal possessions of 
the see: the bishop placed thenl in the hands of 
the Inetropolitall, and received then1 back froIn hin1 
as a syulbol of the spiritual right, conferred on hÍ1n 
by his consecration. 
It is evident that, though the delivery of the ring 
and crosier by the enlperor to the bishop elect, ,vas 
principally intended as a synlbolic delivery of the 
tenen1cnt, or tenlporal possessions of the see, it 
operatcd, indirectly as a kind of co-ordinate ap" 
pointn1cnt to the sec, and a kind of veto on any 
appointlllent, ,vhich it did not accoll1pany. Besides, 
it too often happened that princes sold, or other.. 
,,'ise corruptly disposed of the bishoprics, or kept 
then1 vacant.. In all these opprc3siollS, they \vere 
assisted by the right clainled by them of \vithholding 
the ring and crosier. 
· ItappearsfrOIn the records of the Exchequer, that Henry I. 
had in his hands in the 16th year of his rcign, one arch- 
bishopric, five bishoprics, and three abbies; in the 19th, one 
archbishopric, five bishoprics and six abbies; and in the 
3 1 bt, one archbishopric, six bi
hoprics and seven abbies.- 
IIistory of England from the first invasion by the Romans 
to the accession of Henry YII!. By the rev. John Ling3rd, 
in 3 vols, 4to. vol. ii. p. 6). lIe rit(''õ: l\ladox, 
ogJ 
 l
. 
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In this cereluonial, three things gave particular 
offence to the ROluan pontiffs: they considered the 
cereluony to be spiritual, \vhich it \vas therefore a 
sacrilege in a laYluan to perfOrlTI; but the spirituality 
of the ceremony, it \vas difficult to prove: they said 
it virtually deprived the clergy of their right of 
election; the prince alleged in ans\ver, that he 
represented the \vhole body of the people, by \VhOlll 
the right of election vias l}rilnitively exercised: it 
\vas also said, and certainly \vith reason, that the 
practice facilitated the sÏ1110niacal traffic of benefices.- 
but this \vas rather a proof of the abuse of the cerc- 
Inony, than an objection to the cereillony itself. 
It is possible that, if SOlne person of weight had 
brought the popes and l)l'inces to a clear under- 
standing of the rights respectively claimed by them, 
these disputes might have been settled to their 
mutual satisf:1ction, either by substituting SOlne 
cereluonial agreeable to both parties, or luaking the 
sovereign declare \vhat he considered the ceremonial 
then in use to in1port, and to disavow the opposite 
construction. Instead of fhis, the dispute involved 
the state and church for more than two centuries 
in the deepest calanlities and nlost cOlnplicated 
scenes of confusion and distress. 
At the council of Clermont in France, inves- 
titures were prohibited. As soon as Henry the 
first succeeded to the crown, he required St. Anselm, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and all the other 
l)rclates to be reinvested in their possessions and 
to do hin1 homage for then1: this \vas refused by 
the archbishops and 111any of the prelates: but the 
disputes \vere cOl11proluised by an arrangcll1Cnt, in 
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1106, behyccn pope Paschal and Hcnry I, \vhich 
provided, that the king should give investiture of 
the tenlPoralitics by the sccptre, and that the 
bishop should do hin1 homage. This scems to have 
settled the coutroversy to the satisf:
ction of both 
parties. '''hi1e it lastcd, St. Ansehn \vas a \varm and 
po\vcrful advocate of the cause of the :English clergy: 
his piety, integrity, talents and learning cannot be 
denied. "It is observable:flo," says l\Iosheiln, 
" that Ansehn ,vas the inventor of that falllOUS 
" argument, vulgarly and erroneously attributed 
" to Descartes, \vhich dell10nstrates the existcnce 
" of God, fron1 tlJe idea of an infinitely perfect 
" being, naturally implanted in the nlind of luan ; 
" and \vhich is to be found, \vithout exception, in 
" the breast of every 1110rta1. The solidity of this 
" argunlent, was indeed called in question by 
" Gannito, a French nlonk: but his objections \vere 
" refuted by Anselul, in a treatise, professedly 
" \yritten for that purpose." 


· " An EccIesiastical History, ancient and modern, fron1 the 
" birth of Christ to the beginning of the present century, in 
cc which the rise, progress and variation of church power are 
" considered in their connexion with the state of literature 
cc and philosophy, and the political history of Europe, during 
cc that period. By the late John Lawrence l\losheim, D. D. 
" and chanceBor of the university of Gottingen. Translated 
" fronl the original Latin and accon1panied with notes and 
c, chronological tables, by Archibald Maclaine, D. D. To 
" the whole is added an accurate index. A new edition in 
" 1774. 5 vo)s. 8vo. (see vol. ii. p. 254.)" An edition of this 
work was published in 1810 in six volumes. Fe",- histories 
possess greater erudition or method, or are writtcn in a morc 
pleaAing manner. 
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E C C LE S 1 A S T I CA L 11\11\1 U N I TI E S :- 


"- 
ST. TlIOl\L,1 S 
\ -BECI{E'I'. 
1160. 
THIS contest nlay be properly divided into t\VO 
stages; that, ,vhich preceded, and that, \vhich fol- 
lo\yed the constitutions of Clarendon. 
1. TJ:roughout the first, the principal question 
1-vas, whether by divine la\v, or the actual con- 
stitution of England, clerks guilty of felony, or any 
other crilne against the king, ,vere triable by the 
temporal courts. It ,vas adlnitted that, in all 
questions arising on the validity of their orders, the 
integrity of their faith, or the luislnanagement of 
their functions, they \vere only triable by the 
spiritual courts. 
The general opinion alllong the clergy, and the 
prevailing opinion alnong the laity ,vas, that no 
crilne of the clergy ,vas cognizable by the telnporal 
courts. The canonists contended, that the clergy 
\vere entitled to this prerogative by divine right; 
but its advocates in this country also alleged, that 
their claim \vas alIo\ved by the established la\vs and 
usage
 of the realril. It was evidently a question 
of great 11101nent, as every individual, \vho had 
received the tonsure, ,vhether he after\vards ,vas 
admitted into holy orders or not, ,vas held to be 
entitled to the clerical privileges. 
No person now contends that the clergy are 
entitlctl to this exemption, by the divine Ia\v. It 
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seen1S to the "Titer, that the iUlperial or civil la,v 
did not confer it on thenl :1:: \vhether it ,vas allo\ved 
thcIU by the ancient la,v of England, is a lTIOrC dif- 
ficult qne
t!on: the better opinion seems to be, that 
treasons of clergYlnen, not against the person of 
the king, such a:-, those, \vhich have since been called 
petit treason, '\vere cognizable only in the eccle- 
siastical courts; but that treasons against the king's 
person, since called high treasons, \
ere subject to 
the cognizance of the tenlporal courts t. 
In the celebrated di
pute bet,,"een the king and 
St. Thomas 
l Becket archbishop of Canterbury, 
the case ,vas, in some respect
, narro\yed. The 
king contended, that clerks guilty of felony, should 
be first degraded, by the ordinary, and then put 
into the hands of the 111agistrate to be tried in the 
king's courts. The archbishop insisted, that, for 
the first crilne the clerk should be tried in the 


* " Jus ecc1esia2ìticunl uniVel'SUln, antiquæ et recentiori 
" disciplinæ, præsertim Belgii, Galliæ, Germaniæ, et vicinarum 
" provinciaruln accommodatum, auctore Zegero Bernardo 
" \T an Espen, J. U. D. Canon. professore in academiâ 
" Lovaniense, fo1. 1753, yol. ii. p. 203. De jurisdictione 
., criminali : "-a work of extraordinary n1erit, and the only 
e1ementary treatise of jurisprudence, seen by the writer, which, 
in his opinion, can be put into competition with 1\11'. Justice 
Blackstone's Commentaries: it is written with equal elegance, 
order, and philosophy, and perhaps with greater precision, and 
a Illore profound and extensive knowledge of the sy.bject. 
t See " the History of the English Law from the time of 
the Saxons to the end of the reign of Philip and 
Iary, by 
John Reeves, esq. barrister at law, in four volulnes 8vo. 
2d edit. vol. ii. p. 464 ;" -a valuable work. The opinion men.. 
tioned in the text appears to the writer to he confinncd by 
the 5tatutc of the 
5 E(h, ard III, de Clcl'u. 
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bishop's court; and that, if he were convicted, he 
should be degraded and punished by spiritual in- 
flictions, either \vith or ,vithout fine, imprisonnlent 
or flagellation at the \"ill of the court: but the 
archbishop adu1itted that a degraded clerk forfeited 
the protection of the ecclesiastical la,,,"; so that, if 
after his degradation, he \vere guilty of ftlony, he 
Inight be prosecuted in the king's courts. 
The king being deternlined to enforce his clainl, 
sumn10ned all the prelates of England to ,,,... est- 
n1Ïl1ster, 311d required from thel1l an ackno\vledg- 
Dlcnt, that " the clergy should, ill future, be triable 
" for felonies in his courts of justice." T'hey 
hesitated: he then asked, \vhether they ,vould 
pron1ise to abide by the ancient la\v of the reahn. 
The archbishop, speaking for hil11self and for the 
other prelates present, replied, that, " they ".erc 
" willing to be bound by the ancient la\\"8 of 
" the kingdolll, so far as the honour of God and 
" the church, and the privileges of their order 
"pern1Ïtted." It is observable that this saving 
,vas allo\ved in t.he oath of fealty, taken by the 
bishops. The king required its oll1ission; the 
archbishop insisted on its retention: at first, the 
other bishops adhered to their prilnate; but the 
king brought thel11 over to hilll; and, after nluch 
solicitation, finally prevailed on the archbishop to 
acquIesce. 
To bind them to their promise, the king sun)- 
ITIoned a convention of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, at Clarendon, near Salisbury. 'Vhcn 
they n1et, he called on the prelates to perforlll their 
prolllise: the archbishop, \vho feared that he had 
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gone too fin- in his fornIcr concessions, still expressed 
a ,vish that the saying clanse should bc retaincd ; 
but finding, that his suggestion offended thc king, 
and displeased his brethren, he aftef\\'ards pron1Ïsed, 
on the "ord ûf truth, to observe the custOll1S, yet 
required then1 to be defined. A C01l1111ittee to 
ascertain and report thell1 '\"as inllllediate]y ap- 
})Oillted; and after SOlne consultation exhibited 
them in sixteen articles, called by the historians of 
the tilue, "the Con
titutions of Clarendon." 
By one article, the custody and revenues of the 
tenlporalitics of cvery archbishopric, bishopric, abbey 
and priory of royal foundation, during its vacancy, 
\\'erc dcclarcd to belong to the king. This ,vas an 
absolute innovation: the custody and revenues of 
ecclesiastical benefices, during their vacancy, ,vere 
first usurped by 'Vïlliaul Rufus: l1Ïs successors, iu- 
eluding Henry hiu1self, though they frequently 
seized and retaincd theln, uuifornl1y disclailned a 
right to theIne 
By another article, it ,vas provided, that civil and 
criulillal suits, though each or either party ,vere a 
clergYlllan, should COllllnenCe in the royal courts; 
that the justices in them should decide, \vhether 
tbey ought to be deterlnined there, or in the 
ecclesiastical courts; that, in the latter case, a civil 
officer should attend the trial, and report the pro- 
ceedings; and that, if the clerk \vere convicted, he 
should forfeit the privilege of his character and 
receive judgnlent accordingly.-1-'his \vas the great 
point in dispute bet\veen the king and the arch- 
bishop; the latter contended that this arrangement 
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,vas contrary both to the divine and the national 
la\v. 
Another article declared, that no person, \\Who 
held lands illlillediatel y of the king or of his barons, 
should be excomillunicated, ,vithout the leave of 
the king, or, in his absence, of his justiciary. 
Former lllonarchs, the conqueror in particular, had 
often insisted on this exemption for their vassals ; 
but it had never been recognized by the clergy, or 
established by any legal provision; it could not 
therefore be a custom of the land. 
1\1 uch nlight be said to support, as a custonl, a 
subsequent article, \vhich provided, that no clergy- 
Inan should leave the country, lvithout the licence I 
of the king: but an article follo\ved, \vhich directed 
that appeals should proceed regularly, from the 
archdeacon to the bishop; from the bishop to the 
archbishop; and that, if the archbishop ,vas defec- 
tive in doing justice, recourse should be had to the 
king; by whose precept it \vas to be referred back 
to the court of the archbishop, and there finany 
terminated, without an ulterior appeaJ. This evi- 
dently excluded appeals to the pope, \vhich, at the 
time of which we are speaking, certainly made a part 
of the national law . The other articles were of less 
Ílllportance 
. 


.. The articles may be seen at length in Latin in l\1atthew 
Paris, p. 106, and in Gervis of Canterbury, 1386. They are 
printed in English in Collier's Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. 
p.. 351; and the History of the life of king Henry II, and of 
the age in which he lived, in five books, by lord Littleton- 
book iii. 
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There are t\VO points of vic"., in \vhich the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon 11lay be considered; one, 
as a luere exposition of ancient custOlllS; the other, 
as an exposition, recognized by a declaratory enact. 
luent, 'which gave the exposition, \vhether accurate 
or not, the force of la\v. In either light, as the 
archbishop had only proluised to observe the ancient 
custonls, and 1l10st if not all of those stated in the 
constitutions ,,-ere not its ancient custonls, his 
refusal to subscribe then1, \vas not, as it has been 
fì'equently charged on hiln, a breach of proluise. 
It is equally clear, that, if the constitutions are to 
be considered IIlerely as an exposition of the ancient 
cuStOlTIS, they \vere no further binding than as these' 
\vere truly represented and expressed by then1; 
and then, so far as they were untruly represented, 
the ancient custOlTIS reulained in force, and the 
archhishop ,vas their just and honourable champion. 
-No\v, that they \verc untruly represented every 
candid reader 111ust aIlo\v. 
The strongest case, \v hich can be urged against 
the archbishop, 111uSt be nlade, by she\ving that, the 
constitutions, \vhether they represented the customs 
truly or untruly, necessarily becalne, in consequence 
of the solelun recognition of thenl by the great 
legislative assclubly at Clarendon, a part of the 
national code, and had the force of law. This 
\vould reduce the advocates of the archbishop to the 
nccessity of shewing, that the constitutions deprived 
the church of sOlnething, "-hich s11c possesses by 
divine right, and of which she could not, or at least 
did not, lawfully divest herself at Clarendon. 
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The archbishop persisting in his refusal, the king 
.determined that he should feel the \vhole ""eight of 
his indignation. He nlade many large pecuniary 
de111ands on the archbishop, and fin all y require(l 
froln him a sum of 44,000 111arks, as the balance 
due frol11 hin1 to the crown, for the revenues of 
vacant bishoprics and abbies, \vhich had COlne into 
his hands, during his chancellorship. The prelate 
pleaded, that, at his consecration, both prince 
Henry and the justiciary had released him, by the 
king's command, from all such claims. This, the 
staleness of the claiIn, and the circumstances, under 
which it \vas Inade, render very probable. On the 
follo\ving day, the archbishop proceeded to court: 
the king, on the appearance of the prelate, retired 
to an inner apartment, and the other prelates 
follo\ved hin1; so that the archbishop "vas left alone. 
But, before long, several of the bishops came out to 
hiln, and Henry of Chichester, speaking in their 
name, said to him, , , You \vere our primate, and 
" we ,vere bound to obey you; but, because you 
" have sworn fe{ Ity to our lord the king, that is, to 
" save his life, members and terrene honour, and 
" to observe the customs, which he now requires, 
" and you have endeavoured to destroy them, par- 
" ticularly in those instances, in which they regard 
" his \vorldly dignity and honour, we pronounce 
" you guilty of perjury; and \ve shall not in future 
" hold it our duty to obey you. Therefore, 
" placing ourselves and \vhat is ours, under the 
" l)rotection of our lord the pope, we sunlman you 
" before hin1."-" I hear,"-said the archbishop. 
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1'hc bishops then \vithdre\v, and sate, in profound 

ilence, on an opposite bench. At length, the carls 
and barons and a 111ultitudc of other persons ad- 
vanced fro111 the apartlnent, in ,\'hich they had 
been 
sscnlbled \\.ith thc king, and proceeded 
to\varòs the archbishop. 'fhe carl of Leicester, at 
their head, told hinl, that " the king ordered him 
" to gi\"e his ans".cr on the points, ,vhich \'iere no'v 
" ohjected to hinl, liS he had pron1Îsed, on the day 
" before, othcr\vise to hear the judglnent on hin1." 
" l\Iy son," s:1Ïd the archbishop, " do YOl
 first 
" hear your juòge. It is not unkno,,-n to you, DIY 
" son" ho\v il1tÏ1nate I ,vas \"ith the king; or \vith 
" ".Ilat fidelity I served hilll. By his favour and 
" ,vilJ, I ".as pro1110ted to the archbishopric of 
" Canterbury: God kno,vs that it ,vas against nIY 
" \vill: Iny \ycakness ,,,,as kno\vn to me, and I 
" acquiesced, rather from the love ,vhich I hore to 
h the king, than from lilY love of God. Be that 
" a
 it luay, at the time of my pronlotion, while the 
" election ,vas proceeding in the presence of Henry, 
" the son of the king, to \"hom this very matter had 
" been delegated, it ,vas asked, in ,,,,"hat condition 
" they gave me to the church of Canterbury; and 
" it \yas ans\vered,-' freed and discharged from all 
" judicial obligation. ' -Therefore, thus freed and 
" thus discharged, I am not bound to ans\ver; and 
" I \"ill not ans\ver." "'rhis," observed the earl, 
" is different from the representation, \vhich the 
" bishop of l
ondon lnadc to the king." 
The archbishop added ;-" l\ly son, gi\'c your 
" father attention. As nluch lnore \yorthy the 
YOLo III. c 
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" soul is than the body, so nIuch more ought you 
" to obey me, than the king. Neither la
v, nor 
" reason allows, that children should judge or 
" condemn their father. I decline therefore the 
" judgment of the king, of yourself, and the others. 
" God and our lord the pope are Iny judges. To 
" the pope, before you all, I appeal, placing the 
" church of Canterbury, 111Y order and dignity, 
" and all that belongs to them, under his protec- 
" tiol1." Then, addressing hÏ111self to the prelates 
present, he said,-" as for you my brethren and 
" fello
v bishops, as you are bound to obey God, 
" rather than 111 an , I SUlll1non you to trial and 
" judgn1ent before the pope. Thus fortified by the 
" authority of the catholic church, I retire." 
So saying, the archbishop ,vithdre
v. In a short 
tinle he escaped to }'rance, ,vhere, venerated by 
t}1C \vhole christian ,vorld, he resided many years. 
The reseuÍ111ent of the king no\v kne\v no bounds: 
he confiscated the estates of the prèlate, and of 
cyery clergYlnan, 
vho had either foIlo\ved hÌ111 
nto 
France, or rendered hinl any servicp; and he 
banished, 
vithout distinction of rank, age or sex, 
all persons connected \vith hilll, by blood or friend- 
sl1ip, and aggravated the infliction by Inaking the 
sufferers take an oath, on their embarkment, that 
" they ,vould present themselves before the arch- 
" bishop, and reproach hin} \vith their sufferings." 
We no\v reach the second stage of this important 
controversy. A detail of its incidents is foreign to 
the subject of these pages: it is sufficient to men- 
tion succinctly, that, after l11any frnit1e
s endeayours, 
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a reconciliation bet\veen the archbishop and the 
sovereign took place at Freitville in N ornland y ; 
that the archbishop returned to England; that, 
upon a cOlnplaint by hiln against the prelates, \vho 
had assisted at the coronation of prince Henry, the 
celebration of \vhich cerenlony, belonged of right, 
us he asserted, to the see of Canterbury, the pope 
excolnnlunicated the bishops of London, Rochester 
and Salisbury, conferring at the sanIe time, a po,ver 
on the archbishop to absolve thelTI; that the sove- 
reign required hinl to absolve the prelates; that, on 
his refusal, they attended in person on the king, \"ho 
\vas then in N on1landy, to 11lake their complaints 
against the archbishop; that, irritated by their 
representations, the king exclaimed,-" Of the 
" co\vards \\"ho eat 111Y bread, is there not one, ,vho 
" will free I1le frolll this turbulent priest? : "-that 
four knights, \vho heard this exclalnation, bonnd 
thelllselves by oath to avenge the king; that they 
sailed for England, and proceeded directly to Can- 
terbury, entered the cathedral, and, advancing to 
the archbishop, required hiln instantly to absolve 
the bishops; that he refused to do it, till the 
prelates 111aÙe satisfaction; that, on this refusal, the 
four knights 111urdered hiIn; that, as soon as the 
king \va
 inforlued of it, he solemnly denied all 
participation in its guilt, but adl1litted the un.. 
guarded exclall1ation, upon \vhich the knights pro- 
ceeded to the perpetration of the crime, and, on 
this account, sublnitted to a public and hUlniliating 
penance, and \vas absolved. by the pope.-Previously 
to it, he solelnnl y abrogated all the unla,vful CllstOIllS, 
c 2 
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\vhich he had introduced into his state
, and for- 
bade their being observed in future. 
l"'he archbishop \vas canonized in II 7 S. His 
melTIOry has been ever held in honour by the church 
of R0I11C. "He combated, even to blood," says 
Bossuet, " for the church's l11inutest rights :-and 
u maintaining her prerogatives, as \vell those, \vhich 
" Jesus Christ had acquired by his death, as those, 
U \vhich pious princes endo\ved her \vith, he de- 
., fended the very ol1t\vorks of the holy city:- 
" his glory \vill live as long as the church; and 
" his virtues, \vhich France and England have 
" venerated \vith a kind of emulation, \vill never 
" be forgotten 
 . " 
The \vriter has not discovered any forlnal repeal 
of the constitutions of Clarendon; but it is clear 
that, fronl the tinle of the archbishop's decease, 
they ceased to be considered as la\y. 
I'his lnay be 
thought to favour the notion, that they \vere nlcrely 
an exposition of the cUSt0111S, and not a legislatiye 
enactnlent.-...t\t a council held at NorthaulPton, 
in II 76, it \yas provided that, " no clergYlnan 


* " The history of the Variations of the protestant churches, 
C( by James Benign Bossuet., bishop of l\leaux, one of his 
" nlajesty's honourable privy council, heretofore preceptor to 
" the dauphin, and chief almoncr to the dauphiness. In two 
"parts. Translated fron1 thç sixth edition of the French 
" original, printed at Paris, 1718, by father 1\1 uston, alias 
" Brownc, s. 1." 
Candid protestants, also, have respected the memory of 
Becket. Collier's account of the controversy between him and 
his sovereign, (Ecol. I-list. vol. i. p. 343-377,) de
erves a very 
ierious perusal. 
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" should be personally arraigned before a secular 
" judge, for any crilne or transgression, unless it 
" 'Vas against the la,v of the land, or regarded a 
" lay fee." flere the Inattcr appears to have rested 
till the reforluatiol1.:1= 


C II.\. P. v. 
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 ECCLESIASTICAL DEXEFICES. 



ro ans\ver the \vants of the church, and supply 
other calls upon thenI, the popes freq nently re- 
quired froBI the secular and regular clergy pecu- 
niary contributions, sin1Ïlar to those, \"hich tl1e 
telnporal lords ,vcre entit1ed to receive fronl their 
feudatories. It has been said, that the dClllands of 
the popes on the English clergy ,"ere greater than 
those, ,,-hich they raised on tIle clergy of any other 
state; and that this ,,"as O\Villg to the ascendancy 
\vl1Ïch the popes obtained in consequence of the 


,. Those, who seek for fuB information, upon the controversy 
between Henry II, and St. Thomas, should consult, "Fides 
" Regia .Anglicana; 8ive annales ecclesiæ Anglicanæ: ubi 
" potissimum Anglorunl catholica Ronu:.na et orthodoxa fides, 
" ab anno D'ni 1066 ad 1189, e regunl et augustorunl filctis 

c et aliorum sanctorum rebus e virtute gestis asseritur auc. 
cc R. P. :\litchaele Alfordo alias Griffith, Anglo, SocietatisJesu 
" Theologo Leodii, 1663," in four large folio volumes. The 
fourth contains an account of the transactions between the 
king and the archbishop, extracted from ancient authors. 
He gives such copious extracts from them a
 leave the reader, 
who wishes for original information, little to desire. 
C 3 
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surrenùer, \vhich king John II1ade of his cro\vn to 
the ROlnan see. This event \ve shall notice in a 
future page; in the present chapter, \ve shall suc- 
cinctly Inention the complaints against the popes 
on account of the subsidies levied by thcln on the 
cl cro'v . 

.. 
1-'he ascendancy, \vhich the pope obtained by 
]1Ís arrangements \vith John, \vas increased by 
lIenry III, \vho succeeded that monarch in the 
throne. In1111ediately after his accession, he s\yore 
fealty to the sovereign pontiff; and in every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, treated the see of ROll1e \vith the 
highest respect and affection. In his reign, how- 
ever, the English clergy began to ren10nstrate 
against its exactions. 
'The disputes bet\veen Gregory IX, and the 
clnperor Frederick, involved the pope in great 
expenees: he delnanded aid fro1l1 his clergy; it 
"vas cheerfully granted; but the de1l1and ,vas often 
repeated, and, under Innocent I'T, became so fre- 
quent, as to occasion universal discontent, both 
an10ng the clergy and the laity. The aid required, 
""as generally a t\ventieth, but sOlnetilnes a Il1uch 
greater proportion of the annual inCOlTIe of every 
beneficiary, either of the first or tl1e second order of 
the clergy; and of every ecclesiastical c
nlnlunity 
that possessed revenues. The clergy renlonstrated 
against these exactions in firm but temperate lan- 
guage; their remonstrance \vas aecon1panied by 
a letter frolll t.he king; but the c01l1plaint \vas 
disregarded. By degrees, the nation entered into 
the cause: the king, the bishops, the barons, and 
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thp abbots "Tote letters to the pope. 'fhc clergy 
proceedcd in thcir letter so far as to hint to his 
holiness, that, "if he did not redress their griev- 
" ances, they 
hould be forced thcl1lsclvcs to rc- 
" dress thenl; and that the interest of the court of 
" ROine in EllfTland \vould then be so embarrassed, 

 
" as to luakc it very difficult to restore it to its 
"former condition." 1
he pope, ho\vever, per- 
sisted in his delnands; the king veered to hin), and 
the clergy conlpounded ,vith the pontiff for 11,000- 
lliarks. 
On sonIC occasions, the pope and the king COllI- 
bined to enforce these leyies f1'ol11 the clergy. 
'fhus, ,,,hen Innocent I V. conferred the kingdo111 of 
Sicily on Ed111Und, the llephe,y of the king, tIley 
compelled the bishops and abbots to accept bills for 
20,000 I. dra\vn upon thenl in fàvour of the king 
by bankers at Venice and 11"'10rence. They further 
ordered the general body of the clergy to pay into 
the exchequer of his luajesty, during five successive 
years, a tenth part of their annual rents. They 
also placed at his disposal, during that period, one 
year's inC0111e of the vacant benefices, and the value 
of the goods of all clergymen, \vho died intestate. 
In like manner, during the \var bet\veen Henry III 
and the earl of Leicester, the pope granted to the 
Inonarch a tenth part of the revenues of the church 
for three years. 
It should be aùded, that, through all the contests 
of IIenry ,vith the 1Jlad parlia17zent as history has 
ca1led it, anù \vith the earl of Leicester its ßUP- 
porter, tbe pope \\,lS uniformly attached to the royal 
C4 
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C.lusc: nothing could be 1110re \vise or 1110rc suit- 
able to 11 is paternal character, than the advice \yhich 
he gave to the lllonarch, on the victory gained by 
hin} at Evesh
un: "'fhc nc\ys of it," says 1\lr. 
Lingard *, "filled the pope \vith joy: he instantly 
" \vrote to the king and prince, to expre
s his gra- 
" titude to the ..t.-\huighty for so propitious an event; 
" but, at the saIne time, earnestly exhorted thelll to 
" use \vith Inodcration the licenGe of victory; to 
" tenlper justice \vith nlercy; to recollect that 
" revenge ,vas ull\vorthy of n christian, and that 
" cJelnency ,vas the firnlcst pillar of a thronc." 
It ,vould, ho\vever, be doing a great injustice to 
the popes to suppose, that the Inoney, ,yhich they 
received froill the impositions ,,,hich have been men- 
tioned, \vas altogether enlployed in carrying on their 
,val'S, or in the support of their mag-nificcnce or plea- 
sures. The \val'S, in \y hich they vol untaril y engaged, 
\vere not nUlnerous. In their quality of sovereign 
princes, tIley had all the inherent rights of sove- 
reignty to enforce and defeud their claillls by arms; 
but they seldonl \vere aggressors: and it is not a little 
rell1arkable, or little to thcir honour, that it is diffi- 
cult to specify a single instance, in \vhich they in. 
creased their tenlporal territory by conquest. The 
whole even of their present possessions consists, \vith 
a sDlall exception, of the patrimonies, ,yhich they 
successively inherited under the donations of Pepin, 
Charlelnagne, Lewis, Lothaire, the eillperor Henry 
Otho, and the countess l\Iectildis. 
Speaking therefore generally, the ,,?ars of the 


· Hist. vol. ii. p. 358, cites RJrner, i. 817, 820. 
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1)OPCS \vere ,val'S of dcfence; and, considering ho\v 
illlportant it \vas to christendoul, that their inde- 
rendencc, as soycreigns of a rcspectable dOlninion ... , 
should be pre
ervcd, and the constant aid ,vhich 
the c]er<J' Y drri,'cd froul theul, their clailns on these 

 
to contribute to the relief of thcir pressing ,vants, 
\"ere natural, and certainly not ahvays un
ea
onab]e. 
Add to this, the heavy cxpcnces inseparably in.. 
cident to the obligation \"hich the superilltendance 
of all christian churches t, (then universally ac!<no\v- 
ledged to be their prerogative duty",-and the 
propagation of the gospel in pagan countries, Ï111posed 
on theu1. 


C HAP. VI. 


STATUTES AGAINST PRO VISORS, AND THE EXPORTA- 
TION OF ECCLESIASTICAL REVEXUES O{;T OF 
THE KINGDO:\I. 
DURl
G the period of ,,,hich we are no\v \vriting, 
both the 1110narch and his subjects, as ,veIl ecclesias- 
tical as lay, frequently cOlnplained, that the pOp
1 
too often invaded the ackno\vledged rights of the 
patrons of ecclesiastical benefices, and even forced 
foreigners into theIne 
'l'o\vards the COlllnlencement of tl1e t\velfth cen- 
tury, the popes began to reserve 0 tllemselves the 
IJresentation to all benefices, \vhich became vacant, 
,,,hile the inculnbent \vas attending the court of 
· Haud contelnnendi imperii, as his state IS described by 
Bellarmine in his answers to James I. 
t Sollicitudo omnium ecclcsiarum, as St. Paul expr
sscs it. 
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ROllle, on any occasion, or on his journey to that 
court or from it; and to such benefices, as be- 
callle vacant by the promotion of the incumbent to 
a bishopric or abbey. They also assumed to them- 
selves a right to nominate, by anticipation, to bene- 
fices, before they became void; or to direct the pa- 
trons to non1Ïnate specified individuals: these were 
called papal provisions. Pope Gregory IX. ordered 
St. Ednlund, the archbishop of Canterbury, Grosse- 
tete bishop of Lincoln, and the bishop of Sarum 
to provide certain ROll1an clergymen *, \vith vacant 
benefices in England, under pain of losing their o\vn 
right of coUation, till provision should be made for 
them. 
The necessities of the popes led them to these 
n1easures: the kings and the clergy remonstrated 
against thelll; but the kings 'v ere sometilnes in- 
sincere in their remonstrances, as, by obtaining . 
these grants for thelnselves, they were enabled 
to provide for their o\vn favourites. SOlne con- 
cessions, ho\vever, \vere obtained frolll the pope 
on behalf of lay patrons: but the general evil con- 
tinuing, the barons and clergy addressed a letter to 
the þope, contain ing a list of the grievances of the 
kingdom. They d\vell on the exactions of the ROlnan 
see, and particularly complain, that "their livings 
"\vere disposed of to foreigners ;-to men, \vho 
" neither understood English, nor \vere otherwise 
"qualified for church preferlnent; and that the 
" Italians, thus received 60,000 lllarks yearly from 


ill 
lntt. Paris, p. 65 8 , says the number of tIlenl was three 
hundred: this must be an exaggeration. 
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" the chureh,-\vllÍch, \yas Inore than the whole re- 
" venues of the cro\vn,-to the neglect of instruc- 
" tion, and disuse of hospitality * . These remon- 
strancc:s 
eem to have produced some effect: the 
pope issued a bull, in \vhich, "he professed a dis- 
" like of the practice; but alleged the necessities, 
" by \vhich he had been driven to it: he empo\ver- 
" ed all the patrons of benefices in the possession of 
" foreigners to present to them immediately; and 
" detlared that the individuals so presented lnight 
" take possession of the benefices, instantly on the 
" death or resi{Tnation of the actual inculllbents, and 
ö 
" in desrite of any provision, that lnight thereafter 
" be Blade by hinl or his successors t." 
'The practice, ho\vevcr, \vas continued. It \vas 
Blore sensibly felt, during the great schism. The 
popes themselves, and the greater part of the car- 
dinals, and of other ecclesiastics then about the 
papal court, \vere of French extraction: it \vas an 


· Fasciculus rerum expetendarum et fugiendarum, prout ab 
Orthuino Gratio, Presbytero Daventriensi, edit us est, Coloniæ, 
A.D. .MDXXXV. in concilii tunc indicendi usum et admoni- 
tionem: ab innunleris melldis repurgatus, juxta editiones 
singulares et potiores plerorumque tractatuum, qui in eo 
continentur: unâ cum appendice sive tomo ii. scriptorum 
veterum, quorum pars magna nunc primum e MSS. codici- 
bus in lucem prodit, qui ecc1esiæ Rom. en'ores et abusus 
detegunt ct damnant, necessitatemque refornlationis urgent. 
Quorum omnium ratio in præfatione ad Lectorcm, Fasciculo 
prefixâ redditur. Operâ et Studio Edwardi Brown, Parochi 
Sundrigiæ agro Cantiano.-Lond. 1Ggo.-See tom. ii. p, 415. 
t Liugard's lIist. vol. ii. p. 311, cites l\latthew Paris, 741. 
.AnnaL Burt. 326, 330. Uynl. i. 2U4. 
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obvious renlark, that to provide such persons ,vith 
English benefices, which ,vas ilnproper at all tilnes, 
\vas then singularly un\vise; and nlust then be vie\ved 
by the English \vith particular indignation. The 
practice, therefore, ,vas frequently and loudly COlll- 
plained of; but the cOlnplaint \vas neglected; and 
the consequence, as lllight have been foreseen, was, 
that the nation took the affair into its o\vn hands, 
and redressed the grievance. "Several la\vs," says 
Sir 'Villialn Blackstone *, "\vere enacted, \v hich 
" provided that tIle court of ROlne should present 
" or collate to no bishopric or living in England; 
" and that those, \vho disturbed any patron in the 
" presentation to a living, by virtue of a papal pro- 
" vision, should pay fine and raUSOln to the king." 
In our present vie\v of things, papal provisions 
appear an intolerable usurpation. Soule circuln- 
stances, ho\vever, should be taken into considera.. 
tion, which \viII perhaps induce the reader to 
think that they \vere not \vholly unattended \vith 
salutary consequences. They prevented the patrons 
of ecclesiastical livings froln keeping theln vacant 
and converting the revenues to their private use_; 
they also restrained the siluoniacal traffic of bene- 
fices, one of the greatest calan1Ìties of the church 
during the middle ages. They enabled the popes 
to fill the church \vith men of talents and character. 
This ,vas felt so strongly, that, in 1399, the univer- 
sities both of Oxford and Calnbridge presented 


· Commentaries on the laws of England, book iv. c. 8, cites 

5 Edward III, st.6; <J7 Edward III, st. 1, c. 1; 38 Edward III, 
st. 1, c. 4. & st. 2, c. 1,2, 3, 4- 
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petitions to the convocation, stating that, "since 
" the passing of the statutes against l)rovisions, the 
" Inenlbers of the ulliversitie
 had been neglected 
" by patrons, so that the school
 \vere disregarded 
" and nearly abandoned." -Sixteen years later, the 
nlattcr \vas taken up by the house of COmlTIOns: 
thcy addresscd the king \\yith the same conlplaints, 
and prayed for a repeal of the statutes, or SOlne other 
adcquate renled y. rrhe lllonarch referred the lllatter 
to the bishops: and, in 14] 6, a la\v \vas passed in 
convocation, obliging every spiritual patron, during 
the next ten years, to besto\v the first vacant bene- 
fice in his presentation, and after that, every second, 
on SonIC 11lelllber of one of the universities, graduated 
in one of the three faculties *. - This \yas a partial 
renledy; but it proves the existence of the evil. 
Another circumstance should be taken into 
consideration. In consequence of the successful 
invasion of England by the first 'Yllliam, the nation 
\vas dividcl.I into t\VO classes, the NOlinan con- 
querors, and the conquered Saxons: every art \yas 
used to exalt the fornler and depress the latter. 
'Yith this vie\v, offices and employnlents of honour 
or elTIolulllcut \vere ahnost exclusively appropriated 
to the N or111a11S; and this \vas particularly the case 
\vith respect to the dignities and possessions of the 
church. The N ornlan too ,vas the language of the 
pattce and the courts of justice, and no other \vas 
spoken in the circlcs of the great: but the Saxon 
continued to be the language of the comnlonalty. 
rrhus, in their regard,-alld they certain]y consti- 
· Lingard's HistoJ'Y, vol. iii p, :JoG. 
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tuted the bulk of the nation,-the Norlnan was as 
much a stranger as an Italian; and, as a member 
of the oppressing cast, he \vas singularly unpleasant 
to theine An Italian would naturally be a greater 
favourite; his manners \vould be more conciliating : 
whether the lu'iest spoke in the Italian or N ornlan 
language he ,vas equaH y unintelligible to the mass 
of the people; but the N OrlTIan \vas a language of 
\voe, \vhich the Saxon could not hear without re- 
collecting the misfortunes of his country and his 
o\vn abjection. It may be added, that the Italian, 
as a person sent to them from the R oman pontiff: 
'\vhom they considered, and \vho certainly, on several 
occasions, proved himself to be the comlnon father 
of the faithful, \vould be viewed \vith Illore regard 
and kindness than any clergyman of the invading 
race. It was also likely that the Italian \vollld be 
better informed, lllore regular in the discharge of 
his duty, less insolent and less oppressive. There 
seems, therefore, some reason for. supposing, that 
the papal provisions, which are no\v so strongly cen- 
sured, and which, in some points of view, may be 
justly censurable, were rather a general benefit than 
a general grievance to the nation; and that the sta- 
tutes to restrain theIn, were called for rather by the 
king and the nobles, than by the general body of the 
people.-It is understood that the distinction ,vhich 
we have noticed, between the Norman and Saxon 
portions of the con1munity and the difference of 
their language, customs and feeling, continued to be 
strongl y nlarked till the reign of Ed\vard III, fr0111 
which time, it began to wear a,vay. 
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rfhe practices, \vhich have been mentioned, 
tended to drain the killgdoln of its specie; a further 
substraction of it \vas produced by the relnittances, 
\vhich, religious houses, in consequence of the iUl- 
positions, \vith \vhich they were charged, sometimes 
by the popes, and sOlnetilnes by their foreign su- 
periors, \ycre obliged to Inake into foreign countries. 
This, particularly at a tinIe, "hen a paper currency 
,vas altogether ullkno\\'n, \vas a considerable griev- 
ance. To relnedy it, a statute "Tas passed ill the 
3 5th year of Ed ,vard I: after reciting that abbots 
and other governors of religious houses \vere used 
to sct pecuniary iInpositions on cOl1ununities, subject 
to thcir governlnent, and to dispose of them at their 
pleasure, it directed, "that every religious person, 
"taking or sending money out of the kingdonl, 
"should be grievously punished; and that alien 
" abbots ilnposing such a tax should forfeit their 
" property for the offence *." 


CHAP. VJI. 


STATUTES OF PRÆl\tUNIRE. 


' 1 ' 
HE rise, decline and fall of the tenlporal po\ver 
of the pope, fornl one of the nlost interesting and 
ilnportant topics of lnodern history. The subject 
of these IIistoricall\Iellloirs obviously requires SOlne 
Inention of them: ,ve shall therefore endeavour to 
})lace before our readers,-sonle account, I. Of the 


· 
5 Edward I, st. De asportatis re1igiosorurn. 
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rise of the temporal po\vcr of the popes: II. Of 
its decline,-(the history of its fall belongs to a 
later period),-III. And of the successful resist.. 
ance 111ade to it by the :sovereigns and legislature of 
England, l}articularly by the statutes of præu1unire. 
IV. The chapter \viII conclude, \yith short obser- 
vations on the services rendered by the popes to 
religion and governlnent. 


'TII. 1. 


Rise oj'tlle teJnporal p01.oer of tIle I'o}Je. 


ST. PETER, the first of the pOl}es, had neither 
temporal estate, nor tenlporal po\ver. During the 
ten persecutions, his successors acquired SODle l1love- 
able and imnloveable property, for the support of 
the altar and its Ininisters, and for the purposes of 
charity. The donation of Constantine is a fable; 
his constitution of 321, by \vhich he authorized 
churches to acquire and hold property of every de- 
scril)tion, bygift, testall1entarydonation, or purchase, 
is the real source of the wealth of the church. 
From hinl and his successors, the popes obtained 
extensive possessions in Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
France and Africa. In consequence of their de- 
scendible quality from pope to pope, they \vere called 
the patrilnony of St. Peter. Other churches had 
their respective patrimonies, to \vhich they gave the 
name of an eminent saint of the district. Thus, the 
Ianded property of the church of Ravenna, \vas 
called the patrimony of St. Apollinaris; that of the 
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thurch of l\Iilall, ,vas called the patriulony of St. 
Alubrose; and that of V enice, \YaS called the patri- 
Inony of St. l\Iark. In this luanncr, the popes 
becanlc o";'CJlers qf houses andfarlns. 
The la".s of Constantinc and his successors con- 
ferred on theln sOlnething like a right of civil 
jurisdiction. This ".as increased by the CirCUl1l- 
stances and teInper of the tilues; and thus they 
acquired the pO"lfer rif 'l1zagistracy. 
Ä\ftcr Justinian had re-conqucred Italy, ROBle 
\yas govcrned by a dukc, \vho, like the othcr dukes 
of Italy; \vas ,,"holly subordinate to the exarch of 
1tavcnna. Still, as the popes constantly rcsided at 
Ito111c, their spiritual character, thcir talents, the use 
,vhich they 111ade ofthenl, and particularly, the SU111S. 
of Dloncy sIlent by the1u in public and priyatc cha- 
rities, in support of the \valls and fortresses of the 
city of ROBIC, and in 111aintailling troops for its' de- 
fence, enùeared thenl to the ROlnan people. 'rhis 
gayc thcll1 considerable jJolitical irýluence in the 
city of ROillC, and the adjoining parts of Italy. 
'fheir exercise of it ,vas al \vays useful, and SOlllC- 
titnès necessary for ans\vering the l)urposes of 
govCrl1nlCl1t, and thus the popcs beCal1lC possesscd, 
indirectl y of te'IJ1poral po-a:er. 
Such \yas the situation of the popes, at the COBl- 
Inel1Cenlcnt of those successful expeditions of Pepin 
and Charleluagne into Italy, -\vhich ternlinated in 
tIle cstablishnlel1t of thc \,"estern enlpire of dIC latter 
on the ruin of the Byzantine dynasty. To each 
of these 1110narchs in the prosecution of his vic,vs, 
the popes rendered essential service; and receiyed 
from the forIner, the e
arcllatc, the l)<.'ntapoli
, and 
'.0 L. III. lJ 
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other extensive possessions in the neighbourhooù 
of Ronle; and f1'Ol11 the latter, a confirl11ation and 
extension of this a177ple territory. 
At a subsequent tÎ1ne, the pious 111Ul1ificence of 
the celebrated l\Iectildis, countess of Tuscany, 
enriched the holy see \vith considerable possessions. 
By two deeds, she gave all the estates of \vhich 
she \vas then possessed, or \vhich she lnight after- 
,vards acquire, to the holy see. The principal of 
thell1 were Tuscany, Spoletto, ParIna, Placelltia, 
and a considerable territory. in L01l1bardy. 
Thus, from an hun1ble fishern1an, the ROlnan 
pontiff becalne a g"reat tenzporal ]Jrince, and the 
eternal city, as Rome is often caUed, becall1e the 
seat, as ,yell of his tClnporal as of his spiritual po\ver. 
Unfortunately, he soon advanced a higher clain1.- 
In virtue of an authority, which he pretended to 
derive from heaven, the pope asserted, that, by 
divine right *, the pope was the sllprelne temporal 
lord of the universe, and that all princes and civil 
governors ,vere, even in telnporal concerns, subject 
to hillI. In conformity with this doctrine, they 
took on themselves, to try, condemn, and depose 
sovereign princes, to absolve their subjects frolD their 
allegiance, and to grant their kingdoills to others. 
-- Some modern writers, to veil the hideousness of these 
pretensions, have insinuated that the popes made their claim 
to temporal power, not by divine right, but by the conces- 
sions of princes. Can this be honourably urged by any 
person, who has read the sentence by which Gregory VII. 
deposed the emperor Henry? Or the bulIs Ausculta flli and 
Unam, Sanctam of Boniface VIII? Or even the bulJs and 
briefs, which we are obliged to bring forward in the -course of 
these l\Iemoin; ? 
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That a claiul so unfounded, so detrinlcntal to 
tcligion, so hostile to the peace of the ,vorId, sO 
extravagant, and, on the filce of it, so baseless and 
,yisiollary, f\hould have been Inade, is strange: 
stranger still is the success \vhich attended it. 
'l
here scarcely is a kingdolll in christian Europe, 
the sovereign of ,vhich did not, at SOlne tiule or 
other, acquiesce in it, so far at least as to invoke it 
against his o\yn antagonist; and, having once urged 
it against another, it ,vas not ahvays easy to deny, 
\,"ith consistency, the justice of it, ,vhen it \vas urged 
against hilllseif. ""'heu the pope exconlnlunicated 
l)hilip Augustus of France, for l11arryil1g a ""Olnan 
in the lifc-tiulc of his first ,,,ife, he charged the 
}Jope ,vith insolence und an abuse oEhis po\\-cr; but, 
\vhen the pope conferred the kingdoln of England 
on hilll and his heirs, in perpetual succession, he 
observed to no one, that the pope had no right to 
dispose of kingdo111S <<:. 


VII. 2. 


Vol. I. C. 6. s. 1. 1). 35- 
Decline cif tIle T(>lnporal Power if tILe Pope. 


· See other instances of a 5imilar nature in the latc 
publication, intituled " Du Pnpe," 8vo. 18 t 9: few works dis.. 
play greater intrepidity of assertion, but it contains many 
curious facts, not generally known, and luany judicious re- 
nlarks: it is observable that the author in the be g inninO' of" 
, 
 
his "ork, fall! into a great mistake by confounding the right of 
the pope to supreme jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes, which 
110 catholic denies him, with the question on his personal in- 
faJlibility in ßlattcrs of faitb. 
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VII. 3. 


Resistance.f tbe Sovereigns alld Legislature cf England to 
tlte attelllpts 0/' tIle Popes to establish in it tlteir '1
e/Jlpol'al 
l
ower. 


AnOUT the year 726, king Ina subjected the 'Vest 
Saxon division of England, -about the year 793, king 
OfFa subjected its East Saxon division to the paYlllent 
of Peter-pence, for the support of a school founded 
by the foriner at ROIne, for the education of English 
in that city. The penny was to be collected yearly 
froln every fanlily ,-(except those residing on estates 
belonging to the 11lonastery of St. Albans),-whose 
lands exclusively of the tenenlents on theIn, could 
yield a rent of thirty pence. It is evident that these 
\vere Inerely settlelnents of revenues for a pious and 
charitable foundation: but, in subsequent times, it 
,vas contended that the reservations contained in 
these grants ,""ere in the nature of quit-rents, iIn- 
porting an ackno,vledgm
llt of territorial submission 
to the holy se
. * 
· Collier, vol. i. p. 143. He cites Baronius, A. D. 740, 
p. 130, and Po]ydore \Tirgi], Hist. I. iv. p. 86.-Father 
Persons,-(Answer to sir Edward Coke, c. vi. s. G7, 68, 69),- 
mentions the Peter-pence as a temporal tribute, and that it was 
a voluntary gift of temporal jurisdiction. Father Alford,- 
{Annales ad annUIn 726),-mentions it in the same light, and 
is eloquent on the subject. Probably at first, it was in the 
nature of a pension from the crown, and, till a much later 
period, did not become a tax on the subject. It was payable 
on the 1st of August, the feast of St. Peter's chains; the 
bishops received it, and paid it over to the pope's collectors; 
if the bishops made default in the paynlent of it, they might 
be sued for it in the royal cO\1rts. 
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'Vith the c
ception of a 
hort interval in the reign 
()f Ed\vard I II, the Peter-l)cncc ,vcrc regularly paid, 
till a statute ill the t\vellty-fifth year of the reign of 
I-Ienry VJII, forbade the paYl11ent oftheul. 1
he col- 
]cetion is said to have anlounted to 3,000 nlarks. 
"Tillianl the conqueror \,"as favoured in his inva- 
sion by the reigning pontiff': he sent his blessing to 
the 1110narch and consecrated his banners. 'íhe 
conqueror often expressed hilllself to the pope, in 
ternlS of reverence and duty; and ackno\vledged, 
on 11lore than one occurrence, his spiritual supre- 
lllacy; but, on every occasion, he jealousl y pre
erved 
the independence of his cro\vn, against the preten- 
sions of the r0111an see. 
'Vith the same spirit, ,,,hen Gregory V II, by 
Hubert his legate, solicited Henry 11-. to do homage 
to the apostolic see for the cro\vn of England: 
" I \vill not do it, "\vas the nlonarch's proper ans\ver ; 
" I did not promise it 111yself; nor can I learn, that 
" any of my ancestors promised to do it." 
By degrees ho\vever the pap
l pretensions gained 
strength; and, at length, to adopt the language of 
sir 'Villiam Blackstone *, "pope Innocent had the 
" effrontery to denland, and king John had the 
" lucanness to consent to a resignation of his crown 
" to the pope; by \vhich England \\.as to become for 
" ever St. Peter's patrimony; and the dastarcUy 
" TI10narch re-accepted his sceptre fronl the hands 
" of the papal legate to hold as the vas
al of the 
" holy see, at the annual rent of 1,000 luarks.'l. 


· Com. book iv. ch, 8. 
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But the nation did not acquiesce in this sUITel1dtr' 
of her independence; and it ,vas acknowledged,-at 
least ,vith the exception of Henry III,-by no suc- 
ceeding monarch. 
During the expedition of Ed \-vard I. to Scot- 
]and, he received a letter fronl Boniface VIII. 
in ,vhich the pope d;clared, that Scotland ,vas 
a fief of the holy see, and required Ed,vard to 
desist frOin force, and pursue his clainl in the court 
of Runle. To this extraordinary requisition, the 
king paid no regard. The papallnessage was, ho,v- 
ever, laid before the parliament then assenlbled at 
Lincoln: " Having diligently read your letter," 
say the barons, in ans,ver to the pope, " it is,-and, 
" by the grace of God, shall ever be, -our common 
III' aud unanÏ1nous resolution, that, with respect to 
Ie tJIC right of his kingdoln of Scotland, or any other 
" of his teuIl)oral rights, our aforesaid lord shall not 
" l}lead before you; nor submit to any trial, or in- 
" quiry; nor send àny messenger, or prolocutor, 
" to your court, especially, as such proceedings 
" ,vould be to the nlanifest disherison of the rights 
" of the crown of England, and the royal dignity; 
" the evident subversion of the sovereignty of the 
" kingdoDl; and to the prejudice of the liberties, 
" custOlllS and laws, which ,ve have inherited from 
" our fathers; and to the observance and defence 
" of which, we are bound to our oaths; and whicll 
(
 \ve ,viII continue to hold to the best of 0111" po,ver ; 
" and \'vith the assistance of God, ,viII defend with 
"all our strength. N either do ,ve, nor ,viII \ve, 
" nor can \VC, nor ought ,vc, to perlnit our lord the 
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, king, to do any of the things aforesaid, even \vcre 
" he ever so desirous to ùo then}." The pope "Tote 
to the king, tbat " the cnlperor and king of France 
had" subnIitted tu hinl."-" If both the emperor 
"anù the French king should tale the pope's 
part," replieù Ed\vard, " I all! reaùy to give battle 
" to thenl both in defence of the liberties of my 
" CrO\Yll >II: ." 
In the 40th year of the reign of Ed,vard III, 
pope Urban , . attenlptcd to revive the papal cJaiul 
to vassalage and annual rcnt, to ,vhich king John had 

ubjectcd the kingdoln. In consequence of it, the 
king assem bled his pariialllent, and referred the 
flclnands of the pope to thenl. The prelates desired 
a day to consult in private, and, on the next morn. 
ing, ans,vered that, " neither John, nor any other 
"person could subject th e kingdoln to another 
" po\ver, ,vithout the consent of the nation." The 
telnporal peers and COlnmons assented; and, in a 
public instrulllent, repeated the ans\
;er of the pre.. 
Iates; adding that "the act of John ,vas done ,,'ith- 
" out the consent of the realnl and against the tenor 
" of the oath, taken at his coronation." It ,vas 
then resolved by the lords and COl1nnons, (the king 
and prelates having \vithdran-n), th
t, "if the pope 
" attcll1pted to enforce his claiul b)r process of Ian", 
" or any other means, they,vould resist and stand t 
" against hin1, to the very UÌl110St of their po,ver. JJ 
,. Collier's Ecc. History, tom. j, p. 72s.-Lingard.s I-listory 
of England, vol. ii. p. 438. 
t Lingard's History of England, vol. iii. p. 146, 147, cites 
Rot. ParI. ii. p. 289, 2g0. See also Cotton's .Abridgment 0... 
Records, p. 10
, 
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At subsequent tilnes different statutes ,vere passed 
to strengthen the foregoing la,vs, and extend thcir 
provisions. These statutes were generally called the' 
statutes of !Jrænlunire. They received this appel- 
1ation froln the language of the "Tit of citation, 
preparatory to the prosecution upon then1. By this, 
the sheriff,vas ordered " to cause the offender to be 
" fore\varned," -(prænzu71ire,-a barbarous ,vord 
for prænlonere, hlcias),-" }{. N. to appear, and to 
" ans\ver the contempt ,vith \vhich he ,vas charged; " 
\vhich offence ,vas recited in the preanlble to the 
writ. The contelupt \Vas supposed to consist, in 
11aying that obedience to a process issuing frolu the 
papal court, ,vhich ,vas due to the king alone. The 
punishnlents inflicted by these statutes, are various. 
Collectively taken, they are thus shortly sumnlell 
up by lord Coke,-" that, fronl the tilne of con- 
" viction tIle defendant should be out of the king's 
" protection, and his lands and tenenlents forfeited 
" to the king; and that his body should renlain at 
." the king's pleasure." 
Such ""ere the provisions, by,vhich, \vhen the popes 
"\vere in the zenith of their authority, our catholic 
ancestors disclailued and resisted their pretensions 
to temporal power, and even the undue exercise of 
their spiritual po\ver, within this iInperial realm rH: . 
· The subject of this chapter is exhausted by lord Coke, in 
his treatise De Jure Regis Ecclcsiastico, prefixed to the fifth 
volume of his Reports, and the answer to it by father Persons, 
published in 1606.-See alsoMr.Lingard'sHi
tory ofEngJand" 
voL ii. cÌ1. 15, P.304, 311 :--and voL iii. ch. Ig, p. 14i-, ]
6;. 

h. 
O) 1>- 18
, Ig8. 
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"II. 4. 


,
eïl:ices 'rendered b!J the l'opes to Relz'gioll and 
COt'er1l1nclil. 


THE scencs, in ,,'hich the popes \vcre engaged
 
ill consequence of their clainl to temporal po\ver 
by divine right, l)rcscl1t the dark 
ide of the papal 
character. In most other respects, they appear to 
advantage, hoth ill their sacerdotal and their civil 
capacities. 'fhat a fe\v, in the long list, \vere stained 
by vice, is not denied; nor that others exhibited the 
\vorkings of those passions, \yhich too generally ac- 
C0111pany thc possession of po,,'cr; but can it be said, 
that, even in the tiules of the greatest ignorance, the 
roman bishops \vere not eminently distinguished 
by superior virtue and superior acquirelnents? Col- 
lectively taken, let then1 bc cOlllpared \vith the con- 
telnporary princes in every age; and l1l0St assuredly 
they ".ill not suffer on the cOlllparison. 
,r oltaire observes that, in the dark ages, there ,vas 
less of barbarism and ignorance in the d0111inions of 
the popes, than in any other European state. 1\Iuch, 
unquestionably, was done by thenl, in every })ol1:ioll 
of christendoln, to dispel ignorance, to spread the 
faith and morality of the gospel, to protect the lo\ver 
ranks against their oppressors, to preserve peace 
anlong princes, and to alleviate the gencral calalllitics 
of the times. Their cxertions, during the middle 
ages, to conlpel the monarchs of Europe to respect 
the sanctity of the Inarriage bcd, have not been 
::;ufficiclltly ob
crvcù: had it not been for the::;e, royal 
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incontinence, even of the worst kind, ,vould pro- 
bably have become conlIDon, and ,vould probably 
have been generally inlitated. 
Persecuted by every other po'\'er, the je,vs were 
protected by the pO}Jes; great exertions ,vere 111ade 
by them for the redenlption of captives, and for the 
alnelioration of the condition of the slaves*. No- 
thing contributed more to elevate the third estate 
into notice, and give it Ï1nportance, than the assist- 
ance, \vJ1Ïch the Italian republics, in their contests 
,vith the e111perOrs, received frolll the popes. Their 
exertions for the conversion of infidels were unre- 
n1itted: fe,v nations can read the history of the 
introduction of christianity among thenl, \vithout 
being sensible of their obligations to the popes. 


C I-I A P. VIII. 


HISTORICAL l\IINUTES OF ROBERT GROSSETETE, 
BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


THIS illustrious prelate t took an active and ho- 
nourable part in 111auy of the events mentioned in 
the l)reccding chapters. As several circUlllstallces 


· In 1167, pope Alexander III. solemnly declared in coun- 
cil, that all christians ought to be exempt frolD slavery. 
t This account of Robert Grossetete is tak
n fronI "The 
Life of Robert Grossetete, the celebrated bishop oÎ Lincoln, 
by Samuel Pegge, LL. D. prebendary of Louth, in that diocese, 
with an account of the bishop's works, and appendix, quarto, 
1793." This work i
 becon1e extreme] y scarce, and a new 
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of his life she"fN the spirit of the times, to \vhich this 
11ortion of our \york relates, on most of the subjects 
of the preceding pages; and as, not\vithstanding 
the great reno\vu of this prelate in his O\Vll tinlC 
and in the time
, \"hich imluediately follo\vcd, the 
particulars of his life are little kllO\Vn to the gene- 
rality of readers, it has been thought, that a short 
biographical notice of hilll in this place, would not 
he unacceptable. 


\TIII. 1. 


Birth and earl!! !fears of G l'osse/etc. 


lIE \vas born, according to the lTIOst probable 
opinion, about the year 1175, at StO\V, a village 
near Lincoln, of obscure parents. IIis nlother on 
her death bed, recolllluended hinl to "seek God 
" and true \visdom, 11lore than Ineat or drink." Im- 
pressed \vith this sentilncnt, the Inayor of Lincoln 
having proffered hinl a boon, Robert entreated the 
mayor to !Jrocure him the means of improving his 


edition of it, enlarged by interweaving in it a history of the 
times, which was Dr. Pcggets original design, would be a 
'Yaluablepresent to the public.-By the favour of Dr. CanltrOn, 
the roman-catholic bishop in the Lowlands of Scotland, the 
writer ha
 been favoured with a perusal of a manuscript life of 
bi
hop Grossetete, by the late doctor Perry, president of the 
English roman-catholic college of Valla(lolid. Should such a 
work, as the writer has suggested, be undertaken, both tIus 
nlanuscript and a life of Grossetetc, which Dr. Pegge men- 
tions in his preliminary observations, to have been left in 
manuscript, by :\Ir. Knight the biographer of Era:;lnl18, should 
be consuItcll. 
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Inind. The good mayor placed him in a gral1ll11ar 
school: there he distinguished hinlself; and, having 
finished in it his gralnn1atical studies, \vas removed 
to Oxford. Anthony 'V ood * mentions, that this 
celebrated university then contained 30,000 stu- 
dents; SOlnc of \VhOln were foreigners. Here, 
Grossetete nlade great proficiency in the learning 
of the schools, and obtained also a considerable de- 
gree of kno\vledge both of the Greek and Hebre\v 
languages. To pursue his studies with greater ad. 
vantage, he repaired to Paris: ""Thither," says 
Dr. Peggc, in bis life of our prelate, " ahnost all 
" our English divines, \vho aspired after a superior 
" degree of elninence in their profession, resorted 
" for the finishing of their character, notwithstand- 
"ing the high reputation of our o\vn domestic 
" acadelnies." 


· " Athenæ Oxonienses. An exact history of all the writers 
and bishops who had their education in the most ancient and 
famous university of Oxford, from the 15th year of king 
:Henry 'TII, A. D. 1500, to the end of the year 1690, repre- 
senting the birth, fortune, preferment, and death of all those 
authors and prelates, the great accidents of their lives, and 
the fate and character of their writings. To which arc added 
the Fasti or Annalcs of this University for the same time... 
foIl 1791." -See vol. i. p. 80, 84, 98. 
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VIII. 2. 


G rossetete's Projiciellcies ill Literature. 


GROSSETETE cultivated literature through life. 
The "'Titiugs, \vhich he left behind him, ClTI- 
braced the \vhole circle of scieuce, logic, ethics, 
ccconon1Ïcs, politics, arithnletic, geonletry, the doc- 
trine of the sphere, COll1ets, the air, light, catoptrics, 
astronolny, luctaphysics, lllusic, medicine, canon 
la\v, and theology. He cOlnposed treatises on ll10st 
of these. The 1:11' greater part relnains in lnanu- 
script: SOUle of his sernl0ns, and lnany of his letters, 
\vere published by Mr. Bro\vno in his Fasciculus. 
The vulgar looked on Grossetete as a prodigy. 
Like luany other men of science, \yho flourished in 
the dark ages, he was accused of luagic: l1e \vas 
said to have franled a head, that spoke and gave 
council; and to have had such a !)o\ver over the 
invisible \vorld, that, on an emergency, he COln- 
pelled Satan to assume the shape of a horse, which 
carried him to Rome and back from it, in t\venty- 
four hours. To some of these magic honours, Roger 
Bacon, the Franciscan friar, afterwards succeeded. 
Grossetete first attracted the notice of the l}ub- 
lic by his lectures on theology. The reputation 
\yhich he acquired by them, soon obtained for him 
the degree of doctor in that science. He \vas after- 
\yards pronlotcd to the archdeaconries of Salisbury 
and Leicester. In 1234 and 1235, he \\
as unani- 
mously electcd by the chaptcr of Lincoln to tllat 
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extensive and wealthy see, and the king readily con- 
firlned his election. 
Through the \vhole of his episcopacy, Grossetete 
strove to pronlote religion and learning, to enforce, 
among his clergy, an exact observance of discipline. 
This engaged hinl in several disl)utes; one, \vith 
the dean and chapter of his o\vn cathedral church, 
on his right to visit thelll; one, with the dean and 
chapter of the cathedral church of Canterbury, on 
their right to receive, during the vacancy of that 
see, al>peals from his sentences; and seycral ,yith 
the regular clergy of his diocese, on his right to 
reduce, under his donation, all the churches pos- 
sessed by thenl, to \vhich they could not shc\va 
regular and authenticated title; and on his right to 
-charge those, to \vhich they shewed such a title, 
,vith the paynlent of a C0111petent stipend to an in- 
cumbent, \vho perforlned the parochial duty. In 
all these contests, he succeeded, and his conduct 
gave general satisfaction: but he ,vas engaged in 
more Ï111portant contests both \vith the cro,vn and 
the pope. These more properly relate to the subject 
of these pages. 


\TIlT. 3. 


The Sentiments of hislLOp G1'ossetete on tIle d{ffercllt 
nature of Spiritual and 1'ernpol'al POlCeJ". 


'VE shall first state these in the prclate's 0\\'0 
,vords : 
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U 'Vhate,yer portion secular princes possess of 
U that po\ver and dignity, \vhich is ordained by 
" God, they receive it all frolll the church: \vher
as 
" the princes of the church-(her prelate::;), -receive 
" no part of their ecclesiastical dignity and autho'" 
" rity frolll secular princes, but frolll God. lIe, 
" \vho receives po\ver frolll another, cannot rebel 
u against him, from \"hom he recei\Tes it, by abusing 
" ,vhat he hath received, any other than if the axe 
" should glory against him, ,vho sa\vs with it; or 
"the rod or staff against hiln, ,,
ho lifteth it. 
" 1\10reover, secular princes are to relnember, that 
" both s\vords belong to Peter, the natural as ,veIl 
" as the spiritual; ,vith this difference, that the 
"princes of the church, \vho sit in the chair and 
" office of Peter, \\ ield the spiritual s\vord by thcln- 
U selvcs, but \vield the temporal one by the han(l 
" and 111inistry of secular princes, \vho are to un- 
"sheath or sheath the s\vord they carry, at the 
" beck and direction of the princes of the church: 
"for, as Paul saith, the secular prince doth not 
" \vear the s\vord in vain, and adds the reason be- 
" cause he is the 11linistcr of God, an avenger to 
" execute \\Tath upon hÌ1l1, \vho doth evil. Secular 
" princes therefore bear the s\yord as ministers of 
" God, to execute his vengeance upon evil-doers; 
" in like lUanneI' both peaces and both lu\vs arc 
" entrusted to Peter's lieutenants: \vith this dif. 
" ference, that Petcr and his vicegerents administer 
" hy the hands of secular princes, that peace and that 
" te1npora] la,v, ,vhich have been ordained for the 
" good order of society, and for our undisturbed 
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" passage tllrough this tenlporallife; \vhereas they 
"exercise, by thcir o\vn proper lIlinistry, that spi... 
" ritual peace, \vhich unites the faithful in one heart 
" and mind to\vards God; and that spiritualla"
, 
" \vhich prOl1lotes that (spiritual) peace. Hence, 
"as secular princes, in bearing the s\yorù as 
" avengers of the evil-doer, are thereby Ininistcrs of 
" God, and consequently of the church, the spouse 
" of Christ; so, in holding and exercising the ad- 
" nlÏnistration of the telllporal peace and la\v, they 
" are also Ininisters of God, and consequent] y of 
"his church. Hence also, the la,vs, \vhich are 
" formed to preserve the peace of our temporal life, 
"cannot, in any\vise contradict the la\vs of God, 
" or of his church. Since no lIlinistcr ought to lift 
" up his heel against hiul \"hose lllinister he is. 
" No\v, that both the s\\"orùs, both the pe
1ces, and 
" both tIle la\ys are primarily and originally lodged 
" in the princes of the church, appears not only 
" froll1 the expositors of the holy books, but frolll 
" the divinely disposed exaillpies of the chiefs of 
" the ancient people of God. l\J oses, thoug1l di- 
" v.inely appointed chief of the people of Israel, ana 
" the perfect type of the presidents of the church, 
" adnlinistered, by hinlsel
 both s,yords, and ruled 
" the people committed to his cal"e, by both po\vcrs, 
" and by both la\vs: for, as the Scripture asserts *, 
" he presided over the people, in the things, \vhich 
" belonged to God, and restrained those, \\"ho trans- 
" gressed his la\vs, the due obseryance of \vhich 


· Exod. c. 18, v. 19. 
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, constitutes the tranquillity of the spiritual peace; 
H and be
ides this, he girded hi
 
\vord upon his 
"thigh, and passing through the canlp, froln on
 
" gate to the other, hc chastised the disturbers of 
u the civil peace, and those disturbers, \vhether of 
c, the spiritual or tClnporal peace, he j lldged and 
" punished by la\vs, proper to each. But, \Vhell 
U our Lord Jesus Christ appeared on earth, then 
U he, \vho is the true God, and nlost l11eek lalnb, 
" \vould have Ineekness and the contenlplation of 
" heavenly things to shine principally in the princes 
" of his church; and therefore, lest this pre-elni- 
" nent meekness, and application to things above 
" should be eclipsed under the exercise of severity 
" and the application to secular affairs, the actual 
" exercise of the lnatcrial s\vord, \vhich flashes \vith 
" the terror of just severity, and the adnlÏnistration 
" of the tell1poral, \vhich is clouded \vith the dark- 
" ness of earthly though la\vful occupations, are put 
"into the hands of secular princes, the po\ver 
" thereof still remaining in the hands of the lu'inces 
" of the church. N o,v, that the exercise of the 
" t\VO s\vords and of the t\VO lë.nvs, is divided bet\veen 
" the secular princes and the princes of the church, 
u (the po\ver of both ahvays relnaining in the latter), 
" seems to have been signified and illustrated by 
" Christ hÏ1nself*: \vhen, knowing that those, 
" ,,-huin he had fed \vith five loaves and t\\'o fishes, 
" ,vere advancing to lllake hinl king, he fled into 
"the nloulltain: and again t, \vhen one of the 
· John, c. 6, v. 12. t c. 12, v. 13- 
'''0 L. III. E 
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"cro\vò, saying to hinl, 'Master, sl)eak to nlY 
" brother, that he divide the inheritance with me,' 
" he refused :-Oh lilan, he said to hill1, ,vho has 
" luade nle judge over you, to divide your inherit- 
" ance? For these, he only renounced the act of 
" reigning and judging in temporals, not the royal 
" and judiciary po\ver itself; seeing he \vas truly, 
" and by nature, king and judge of all creatures, 
" \vhether in heaven or in hell, or on earth. And 
" herein, Christ signified that, in the law of grace, 
" the princes of his church ought not actually to 
" exercise any judglnents of severity in telnporal 
" concerns, though the po\ver and authority thereof 
" be vested in them; and secular princes derive 
" frotn their po\ver, the exercise of such judgments. 
" The la\vs, therefore, of telnporal princes ought 
" never to go against the divine or ecclesiastical 
" laws; nor in tIle use of the s\vord, 
hould the 
" secular prince resist Christ or his church. 'Vhen 
H he does, he is convicted of disobedience to his 
" father Christ Jesus, \v ho hath begotten him by 
"the \vord of his truth; and to his mother the 
" church, \vho hath brought hilll forth by the sacred 
"fountain of baptisnl. Consequently, (according 
" to Ecclesiasticus * ,) he is infau10us, because he 
" hath deserted his father; and he is accursed of 
" God, because he hath exasperated his mother; 
" and his very foundation shall be rooted up, ac-- 
" cording to \vhat is ,vritten in the same book t, 
" 'The ll10ther's curse rooted up the foundation.' 
· Ecc1us. c. 3, v. 18. t Ibid. v. .11. 
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c If these secular princes and judges \vould escape 
" this 1nalediction, let them acquiesce in the \YÎSdOlll 
" of Solonlon, \"here he saith *, '1\1 Y son listen to 

, the instruction of thy f:"lther, and forsake not the 
" Ia\v of thy 111other, that grace nlay be added to 
"thy head, and a chain of gold to thy neck. J 
" No\\", \vhose instruction cloth he so carefully en- 
" join us to hear, and \"hose law cloth he bid us 
" bc\vare of forsaking, but those of God our }4'ather, 
" and of the church our nlother? l
"or, how can he 
" enjoin us not to forsake the la\v of our carnal 
"lllotbers, seeing these latter, though empresses 
" and queens, have not a po\ver to Inake lan's ? 
" It being therefore evident, fron) so luany 
" testilllonies, that secular princes and judges can 
" neither franle Ia\\'s contrary to the la\v of God, 
" or the ordinances of the church, nor execute those 
" already fralned against them, \vithout rebelling 
U against God their Father, and their holy 1110ther, 
" the church, to their o\vn eternal dalnnation, and 
" to the forfeiture of their temporal adlninistration, 
"it behoves you, \vho are adlnitted to the king's 
U familiarity, to share his judiciary po\ver, as you 
U regard the king's eternal salvation and your O\VD 
" obedience and union with the holy roman.catholic 
U church, to labour, by all possible Ineans to reform, 
" upon the Inodel of the divine and ecclesiastical 
"law, all the la\vs contrary thereto, which have 
" hitherto prevailed in the king's courts, to the 
" dishol1our and injury of the eternal king; and to 


· Proverbs, c. 1, v. 8. 
E2 
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"resolve, for the future, Inanfully to oppose the 
" making and the exercise of all such, so to rescue 
u our lora the king, yourself, and other secular 
" judges of the reahn, from the burnings of eternal 
U fire." 
'Ve have inserted this passage at length, that the 
reader lllay see from it the state of the ultranIon- 
tane doctrine in the Iniddle ages respecting the 
spiritual and temporal power of the ministers of the 
church,-and ho\v it ,vas exhibited and proved by 
one of its ablest and \visest defenders:l:. 1.
his 
statement of the sentin1ents of Grossetete \vill 
not, ,ve believe, raise hilll in the opinion of InallY 
of our readers: but ,ve lllUSt observe, that, by 
confining the \vhole po\\"er of the ministers of the 
church to concerns lTIerely spiritual, and by deny- 
ing to thenI a right to the }Jersol1al exercise of 
telnporal po\ver, the notions of the l)relate fell 
very short of the higher flyers of those tiDIes; as 
these ascribed to the pope both suprenle spiritual 
and snprenle tell1poral power, and a right to the 
personal exercise of both, as well in temporal as in 
spiritual concerns. COlllpared \vith these extrava- 
gances, the systeul of Grossetete is Inoderatc, and 
approaches to, what \<ve shall notice in a future page, 
as the more qualified, ye still reprehensible systelll 
of cardinal Bellarmine. The advance to truth is 


.. It is translated from the prelate's letter to Raleigh, the 23d 
in Browne's collection (Fasciculus, vol. ii. p. 320). The san1e 
opinions and 11l0de of argument ure expressed, by John of 
Salisbury, (Polycraticon, lib. iv. and 1,2, and 3); see Ceillier, 
t01n. 2;1, p. 273. 
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slo,v; but. every step to it, ho\vever snlalI, IS un- 
portant, and a benefit to posterity. 
Great good sense, spirit and l11ethod, appear in 
the letters of our prelate; the diction of them is 
nervous, but inflated, and, though they abound in 
classical allusions, the style is that of the tin1es. The 
incessant introduction into thenl of scriptural phrase- 
ology, is very unpleasing. 
The saIne relnarks Inay be applied to the letters, 
\v hich form the correspondence of St. Thou1as of 
Canterbury. This deformity of their style '\vould 
be less surprising, if the ,vriters had been strangers 
to the Latin authors of antiquity: but '\ve see that 
they \Vere familiar ,vith many of their \vorks. Even 
the Latin translation of the Bible, '\vhich they heard 
and read every day, should have led theln to a 
sÏ1nrler and purer style. 


"} II. 4. 


Contests bet'lt"eell bishop Grossfltete and tile CrOW1l. 


OUR prelate's first contest \vith the crown 
turned on the legitinlation of children born before 
Dlarriagc, by the subsequent Inarriage of their 
parents,--a point, \vhich becalne soon after\vards the 
suhject of a rnelTIorable legislative proceedin
 of the 
British parlialnent. 
'ïhis legiti1nation is adn1Ïtted both by the civil 
and canon hnv: in the former, by a rescript of the 
cnlperor Constantine, adopted by the c111pcror 
E 3 
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Justinian: in the latter, by a constitution of pop 
Alexander lIT, in 1160: but, in both laws, it is 
allo\ved to extend to those cases only, in \vhich, at 
the time of the 11larriage, it \vas Ian ful for the pa- 
rents to interlnarry. It prevails at this tilne, but 
with different lllodifications as to its effects on civil 
rights, in France, Gerlnany, Scotland and Holland. 
It never was received into the la\v of England: 
this is generally ascribed to the notions, which the 
Saxons, as all other nations of Gelïnan origin, en- 
tertained of the honour and })urity of the Inarriage 
tie
 On the prolnulgation of the papal constitu- 
tion of Alexanùer, the ecclesiastics sought to intro- 
duce its provisions into the jurisprudence of England. 
On this occasion, bishop Grossetete addressed a 
letter to 'Villiam de Raby, his intilnate friend, then 
judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury: he 
discusses the point, at considerable length, and 
concludes in its favour. Raby replied in defence 
of the municipal law, and the bishop received orders 
to conform to it, from the king in council. He 
demurred, and \vith other prelates, endeavoured to 
persuade the council, held at l\Ierton in 1236, to 
adopt the provisions of the canon Ia,v: "But all 
" the earls and barons," saith the Parlialnent Roll, 
" ans\vered, \vith one voice, that they \vould not 
" adnlit the la\vs of England, which, till tb.en, had 
"been used and approved of, to be changed." 
rrhis, the writers on the constitution of England 
always mention, as a InelIlorable instance of the na- 
tional jealousy of the civil and canon la\v, and the 
firmness of our ancestors, even when the papal 
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po\ver \\Tas at its height, in opposing foreign luno- 
Yation
. 
Bishop Grossétete had other contests \vith the 
cro\vn : -one, on the right of royal interference in 
the elections of bishop
 and other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries; one, on the ilnulunities of the clergy, 
\vhich al\\ays found in hin1 a zealous and an able 
advocate; and onc, on the cHlployu1ent of ecclc- 
siastics in SCCtùar offices. These, he conteu,-led, the 
cro\\-n could not conscientiously Ï1npose 
n the 
clergy, or the clergy conscicntiously accept: in 
this, he succeeùeù, so far as to procure a special 

nalldate fI'Olll Ronle, in virtue of \vhich, he pro- 
luulgat(1d a diocesan statute, ,vhich, "forbade all 
" ecclesiastics, and all in holy orders, to exercise 
" secular elnploYlnents in future." , 
"Thile the council of l\Ierton ,vas 
itting, he dre\v 
up, under cighteen distinct head
, a general list of 
the grievances, under \vhich the church laboured, 
and presented then} to the council". 
But his great contest \vith the cro\vn respected 
the right of the state to iU1pose subsidics on the 
ecclesiastical body, \vithout its con
ent. At a 
nleeting of the clergy in 1 244, his ll1fijesty pre- 

cntcd hiul'\clf to theIll, and \vith threats den1anded 
a 
ubsidy. The prelates illtilnated an unwillingness 
to grant it: S01l1e, hon-ever, began to yield: "but 
" stout Lincoln," says the historian t, "cried out 
"aloud, let us not be divided; if \ve are divided, 
" \ve arc lost." 
-ßI Ann. Durton, P.39 6 , 
t :\lcltthc\\ Pari
, p, 840. 
\nn. Burt. p. 3
2. 
E 4 
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In 1252, the king, in a parlianlent then sitting 
in London, delnanded, by virtue of a papal nlandate, 
a tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues, according to a 
ne\v valuation. "Do you think," exclaimed the 
bishop of Lincoln, "that \ve shall subnlit to this 
" \vretched exaction?" -" Father," said the young 
bishop of "'inchester, "\vhat shall we do? the 
" king pulls; the pope hauls: and our French 
" brethren have granted such a subsidy."-" This," 
replied Lincoln, " is the very circumstance, \vhich 
" should induce us to oppose it. Two acts nlake 
"a precedent; let us not be the authors of the 
"precedent 110\V sought to be established." The 
advice was taken, and the demand avoided: but it 
\vas rene\ved in the follo\ving year. This produced 
an able letter froll1 our prelate to St. Edmund, his 
foriner primate, \\-ho had recently resigned the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. The subsidy, however, 
\vas granted, but it \-vas accolnpanied by a requisi- 
tion for the redress of grievances. This the clergy 
l)resented to his majesty by a deputation, consisting 
of Boniface, the uncle of the queen, \v ho had suc- 
ceeded St. Edmund in the see of Canterbury; by 
'\'illiaul, bishop of Sarulll; Sylvester, bishop of 
Carlisle, and Ayhner, bishop of Winchester, the 
king's half.brother. "I alll sorry," the king said 
with a sneer, on receiving it, "for all the trans- 
"gressions of which you cOlllplain; I shall take 
" care to correct \vhat is past, and to avoid the like 
" for the future; and in this, I beg your concur- 
" rence.-It ,vas in the very manner, <?f 'Yhich you 
" now complain, that I proll1oted you, Boniface, to 
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" the see of Canterbury; you, 'Villianl, froDl the 
" lo\vcst degrce, to the see of Salisbury, and to the 
" honour of being lHY secretary and chief justice; 
" you, Sylvester, frolll being a little clerk in chan.. 
" cery, to the see of Carlisle; and you, brother 
" A yhner, in spite of the nlonks, and your \vant 
" both of age anù science, to'Vlnchester. Surely, 
" it is not lcss your duty than mine, that you should 
" take the lead in the redress \vhich you pray for, 
" and rcsign your offices." The prelates could only 
reply that the petition regarded not the past, but 
the tilne to come. 
It is observable, that, though in the controversies 
,,'hich have been, and in others, ,vhich nlight be 
111cntioned, the bishop of Lincoln took an active 
part against the king, yet he preserved through life, 
both the reverence and the regard of the Inonarch, 
of his falnily, and of the principal nobility. No place 
,vas thought so proper for the education of the royal 
or the noble youth of his tilnes as his episcopaJ 
palace. 


VIII. 5. 


Contests bet'll:eell bishop Grossetele and the Popes. 


" "TE are no\v entering," says doctor Perry in 
the manuscript, which \ve have Inentioned, "upon 
" the most renlarkable, as ,veIl, as upon the 1110st 
" delicate; and we Inay add, the most glorious part 
" of the bishop of Lincoln's life: viz. those con. 
"troversies, \vhich he had with the head of the 
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"church, and wherein, like another Paul, he re- 
" sisted Peter's successor, or his officers in the :see: 
" but then, if it was \vith the zeal and courage of 
" St. Paul, it \vas also \vith a like hunlility and 
" respect for his superior." 
In a fornler page, \ve have mentioned the delnand 
of pope Gregory I X, that the English hierarchy 
should provide certain ROlnan ecclesiastics \vith be- 
nefices. This \vas accolllpallied \vith a tax on every 
spiritual benefice in England. The proportion of it, 
\vhich 'vas to be raised on the diocese of Lincoln, 
alTIounted to 600 lnarks: the bishop generously 
cased his clergy from contributing to\vards it, by ad- 
vancing the \vhole SUID. Unfortunately, all thc 
collection, and the legate Otho, the bearer of it, feU 
into the hands of the clnperor, \vith \VhOlll the pope 
\vas then at \var. The death of Gregory discharged 
the obligation of providing for the ROlnans. His 
holiness ,vas succeeded by pope Celestine, a prelate 
cOlunlendable for piety and learning. lIe survived 
his election only eighteen days, and \vas succeeded 
by pope Innocent IV, who was elected at Lyons, 
about l\lidsul1lluer 1243. 
A council being called in that city, our prelate 
repaired to it, and \vas honourably received. The 
council held its first meeting in 1245; and the first 
Ineasure of the meeting \vas to exconlll1unicate and 
depose the emperor Frederick. The sentence \vas 
pronounced by the pope, and confirmed by the pre- 
lates, holding lighted torches in their hands: it \vas 
conlmitted to writing, was subscribed y all the pre- 
lates, and sealed with their seals. 
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Soon after this deplorable exhibition, the bishop 
of Lincoln returned to England: charged \\ ith 
three comulissions fi.om the pope,-one, by \vhich 
his holiness recomlnended to the archbishop ofY ork, 
the cau
e of the bishop of Scrvia, \vho had been 
banished by the emperor Frederick, for adhering to 
the pope in the contests bet\veen theln; one, by 
\vhich our prelate \yas enjoined to confirnl his sove- 
reign in his attachUlent to the holy see; and one, by 
,,-hich he \\.a
 charged to raise one subsidy for his 
holinc:ss, and one for Boniface the archbishop of 
Canterbury. "Then he executed the second of these 
COlll11lissions, the 1110narch lllade him a firm and tem- 
perate reply, in \vhich, \vhile he professed great 
devotion to the see of Ilo111e in spirituals, he asserted 
in the most explicit terlTIS, the independency of the 
cro\vn upon the pope in all tenlporal concerns. In 
the third COlllll1ission, other prelates \vere joined 
\vith Grossetete, and they all reluctantly acted in its 
execution. A further subsidy being still required, 
and the diocese of Lincol n being assessed 6,000 
Inarks to\vards its discharge, the bishop declared it 
to be an intolerable exaction, and declined to nlake 
the advance; but the asseSSlnent being after\vards 
lTIodified, \vith the assent of the lords and COllllnOnS, 
the bishop then contributed his quota. 
The general alienation of the public n1ind from 
the court of Rome in consequence of these exactions, 
and the tendency of them to produce that defection. 
\vhich tool place at a subsequent l)eriod, are de- 
scribed by ì\latthe\v Paris:iCE in forcible tern1S. The 
· Po' 865. - 
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reader will do \vell to compare thenl ,,,ith the obser- 
vations made by cardinal St. Julian *, at a time 
much nearer to the reforlnation, ,vhich \ve shall 
transcribe in a future part of this 'york. 
'Vhen the 'Vickliffites and the other separatists 
fronl the see of Ronle disturbed the church and 
state, in the following century, the predictions of 
our prelates, (as those of the celebrated Thaulerus 
and other distinguished personages of those tilnes), 
vrere venerated as proJ?hecies: but this ,vas unneces- 
sary: in these enIil1ent TIlen, 
" Old experience did attain 
" To sonlething like prophetic strain"- 
l\IILTON; 
and enabled thenl to foresee the consequences of 
the scenes ,vhich shifted before theIne 
The deluands of pope Innocent I'''. and his officers 
at length rose to such a height, as Iuade our prelate 
think resistance to theln a necessary duty. 'Vhat 
principally excited his indignation, ,yas the anloullt 
of the ecclesiastical revenues possessed by foreign 
beneficiaries. U pOll a COlllputation, which he caused 
to be made of theIn, he found that Innocent I v. 
alone, had inlpoverished the English church more, 
than all his predecessors t; and that the yearly 
inC0111e of the foreign 
eneficiaries aUlounted to 


t Hist. des, Variations, lib. Î. s. 1. 
t M. Paris, 858-8sg.-The same author, (P.S79,) mentions 
that the annual income of Henry did not exceed 40,000 t. or 

6,336l. 13 s. 4 d. But he informs us that the revenue of 
William the conqueror amounted to 387,000 or 258,000 markl. 
All these calculations appear questionable. 
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7 0 ,000 marks, above t\\"O thirds more, than the 
rea] revenues of the cro\vn .. 
Dndcr the Ï1nl>ressions suggested by his reflec. 
tions on these and other circunlstances, \vhich have 
been nlentiollcd, our excellent prelate, being then 
nearly in the eightieth year of his age, crossed the 
sea once Ulore and presented himself to the pope at 
Lyons. Having transacted his other business, he 
placed in the hand8 of his holiness, two remon- 
strances ;-OllC, against the abuses of the papal ad- 
nlinistratiou, particularly the excess of the provisions 
required for the foreign clergy, and the exempt
ns 
ti'Olll episcopal jurisdiction, too frequently granted 
by the popes to religious houses; and one, against 
the e
actionsofthc archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. 
'fhe reUlonstrances \vere presented at a private con- 
sistory of select cardinals. "r e are not apprised 
\vhat the feeling8 of the pope \verc on receiving 
thenl: but his holiness certainly exhibited no exte- 
rior SYlllpt0111 of displeasure, aud the usual inter- 
course continued between them. 
But, in 1253, pope Innocent directed a letter to 
our prelate ordering hilTI to provide Frederick de 
Lavinia, the nephe\v and secretary of his holiness, 
with the first prebend in his cathedral, \vhich should 
fall vacant. Ilere, the prelate ll1ade his stand: he 
adùressed a letter to the archdeacon of Canterbury, 
and to the pope's secretary, in which, after she,,'ing 
the unfitness of foreigners to discharge parochial or 
any other spiritual duty in England, and after ex- 
patiating on the \vickedness of persisting in a lueasure 
· Pegge, 194-- 
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so ruinous to the souls of the faithful, he conel udes 
by saying, that, "the holy see can do nothing, but 
" for edification: that it is the plenitude and per- 
u fection of her authority, to do all things for edi- 
" fication: 110\V, these provisions, as they are termed, 
" are not for edification, but for manife8t destruction; 
U therefore, they cannot be issued out, or enjoined 
" by the blessed see apostolic. No! flesh and blood, 
" which cannot inherit the kingdoln of God, have 
,,- inspired them; not the Father of our Lord Jesus 
" Christ, ,vho is in heaven *." 
Xhat the pope 'vas extrelnely offended by this 
letter, is certain: and it is said by some authors that 
he proceeded so tàr as to excommunicate Grossetete: 
but, as 1\11". Lingard justly observes, "this rests on 

'very questionable authority;" and the opinion 
of it probably arose from the" comlninatory denun- 
" ciatiolls in the provision, \vhichhadbeenrejectedt." 
Doctor Perry, in his luanuscript life of the bishop, 
weighs the conflicting authorities, and, on grounds, 
which appear conclusive to the present \vriter, de- 
cides for the negative. He cites from the works of 
our prelate TI1any passages ,vhich make it clear, that, 
though in Inatters of discipline he occasionally de- 
fended with firlnness the rights of the British church 
against the papal claims, he ackno,v ledged, in all 


.. There are many printed and manuscript copies of this 
letter; the best edition of it, is in Browne's Fascicul us, vol. ii. 
P.400. lVIr. Browne supposes that it was addressed to the pope 
himself, and not to his delegates. Dr. Perry thinks it was 
addressed to the latter. 
t Hist vo1. iii. p. 385, note 171. 
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cases in \vhich faith or morals are concerned, the 
supremacy of thp Inother and Inistress see, and the 
duty of obedience to the spiritual legislation entrusted 
to her, in the person of l)eter, by Christ. 
On the receipt of the letter, \vhich \ve have Ineu- 
tioncd, the pope felt and expressed the strongest 
indignation; and, if \ve believe Matthew Paris, 
" called the bishop a deaf and doating old fellow: 
" s\vorc, by St. Peter and St. Paul, that, if it were 
" not for his o\vn good nature, he would lllake hinl, 
" the lilblc and scorn of the \vorld; and asked, if 
" the king of England was not his vassal, ready at 
" his beck to iInprison and disgrace the prelate." 
The saIne author adds, "that several of the car- 
" dillals, particularly one Gyles, a Spanish cardinal, 
" then in his eightieth year, an] of prudence and 
" integrity equal to his years, endeavoured to pacify 
" hisholilless, sayingto hillI, holy father! it ,vould be 
" llo\"ise expedient to decree any thing against this 
" bishop; for to be plain \yith your holiness, he has 
" \\Tittell nothing but the truth; nor is he liable to 
" censure: he is a catholic, and a 1110St holy prelate; 
" by far Inore religious than \ve are; and of such 
" an en1Ïnent life, that 11e is thought not to have his 
" sUl)crior or even his equal, in the ,vhole episcopal 
"body. This is a point notorious to the French and 
" English clergy. Nor could our opposing hÍ1n be 
" to any purpose; the truth contained in this letter, 
" ,,,ould probably be 11lade kno\vn to many, and 
"\vould onl y rai
e against the apostolic see a host 
" of cnclllies. I
'or this prelate hath the reputation 
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" of being a great philosopher, an able linguist, 
" perfectly skilled in Latin and Greek, a zealous 
" asserter of justice, a professor of school theology, 
"a preacher and instructor of the people, a lover 
" of chastity, a persecutor of Sil11011Y."- The car.. 
dinal concluded by a.dvising his holiness" to \vink 
-" at the letter as he wished to avoid disturbance, 
" and say no Inore upon it, especially as it was ,veIl 
" kno\vn that the separation must one day COlne *." 
The same advice was given to his holiness by the 
other cardinals. 
His holiness seems to have followed their advice; 
he refrained from harsh ll1easures, and proll1ulgated 
a llloderate and conciliating document, which soothed 
the angry spirit of the time. 


VIII. 6. 


Death of bishop G-1'ossetete. 


THE dangers of the church d\velt Hluch on the 
Inind of our prelate. Almost in his last 1110nlents, 
he exc]ainled against the measures of Innocent; 
and predicted their consequences. "For no\v," 
says l\Iatthew Paris, "he began to feel in his 11lind, 
"the great tribulation, \v hich threatened the 
"church, but \vhich ,ve did not then foresee." 
The historian relates at length the discourse, which 


· A remarkable expression, sinlilar to some which we have 
noticed in this c1Japter. 
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,,,hile he lay on his death-bed, our prelate held on 
this iU1portallt topic. 
lIe died in October 1233, universally beloved 
and rcspccted; and, if ,vc 
hould believe 1\1. Paris, 
God gave iuunediate testimony of his having 
been received into eternal happiness, by 111iraclcs 
,vrougl1t through his intercession. rrhe fanlc of 
thesc, and thc general opinion of his sanctity, "
ere 
so prevalent throughout tIle reahll that, \vithin 
fifty years after his decease, four solelnn applications 
\\.cre Il1ade to ROine for his canonization: the first, 
hy the university of Oxford; the second, by John 
Ie Itol11aine, archbishop of York; the third, by 
,rilliaul Grenfield, archbishop of the same see; the 
fourth, by the dean and chapter of St. Paul's in 
Lincoln. All ,vere unsuccessful: "still it is true," 
as doctor Pegge * justly observes, "that, for }1is 
" learning and abilities, he is still valued and revered 
" in the breasts of all reasonable men." From the 
tilnc of his decease, till the period of the reforma- 
tion, he ,vas generally kno\vn by the appellation of 
" The holy Robeït qf Lincoln." 
"The holy bishop Robert," says l\fatthe\v Paris t, 
" departed out of this \,"orld, ,vhich he never loved, 
" and ,,, hich ,vas ahvays to him as a place of banish- 
"lllcnt. He \vas the opcn re!)rover both of my lord 
" the pope and of the king; the censurer of pre- 
"lates, the corrector of the 11lonks, the instructor 
" of the clergy, the supporter of scholars, the 
" preacher to the laity, the punisher of inconti- 


.. P. 21 9. 
VOL. II I. 
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"nence, the diligent investigator of various \vrit- 
"iugs, ancllastl y, he was the scourge of the lazy 
U and selfishRolnans, \vhom he heartily despised. In 
" the supply of the tenlporal table, liberal, copious, 
" polite, cheerful and affable; in the spiritual table, 
." devout, hlllnble and contrite; in the episcopal 
" office, diligent, venerable and indefatigable." 


C HAP. IX. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF TIlE STATE OF LITERATURE 
DURING THE l\'IIDDLE AGES. 


To c0111plctc the succinct vie\v, \\9hich '\ve have 
attell1pted to give, in the preceding pages, of SOl11e 
of the principal events in the history of religion in 
England before the reforlnation, it appears advis- 
able that \ye should add to thell1 SOlne historical 
nlinnte:s of the state of English literature during 
the Sal1le period :-they win be })receded by SOlne 
observations on the literature of Greece and ROIne, 
\vhich tl1e subject naturally suggests. 


IX. 1. 


The Literature of Greece. 


THE arts and literature of Greece attained their 
sununit in the reign of Alexander the great. Her 
first authors were her poets: their fables and tra- 
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ditions SCClll to have contained all her religion, alJ 
that ,vas knO\'ìl of her carl y history, and all the 
rudilnents of her 1110rality: they seenl to have fi
ed 
her language, and, \\yhat is llluch 1110rC surprising, 
to have settled the principles of literary COlllposi- 
tiOll for every age. The poetry of the Greeks ,vas 
generally sung; thus 'l7l11Sic \vas at once their 
carliE:st and ITIOst popular science. Their historians 
follo\ved; then their orators. }'rolll the Î1nport- 
anec and celebrity, ,vhich they derived fronl their 
haranhJlleS, these gave rise to the rhetoricians, or 
those, ,vho professed to teach the science of public 
speaking; and to the dialecticans, the teachers of 
an hun1bler rhetoric. But, long before any of their 
historians or orators of distinction had appeared, 
their scientific men and moralists, first, under the 
appellation of sophists or wise Inen, and afterwards 
under that of philosophers or lovers of ,visdolu, 
attracted public notice. The former addicted theul- 
seh eS to the study of nature; those, whose pur- 
suits led then1 to observe the heavens, '''ere called 
astron01JlerS; the observers of the earth, \vere called 
physicians; geo1Jzetry \yas subservient to both. 
Socrates called the attention of nlan to hilTIseIf: 
to reason and act rightly, \vere, in his es timate of 
kno\vledgc, the principal objects of man. For the 
forincr, his disciples forined rules of lo{!;ic, for the 
latter, rules of 'Jllorality. The painters, sculptors 
and architects of Greece \vere coëval \vith her 
orators. In every art and every science gralll1nar 
and arithnzetic necessarily had their l)art. 


F2 
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IX. 2. 


The Literature 0/' Ronle. 


ALL the useful and ornalnental kno\vledge and 
acquirCll1Cnts of the Greeks \vere diffused over Asia. 
and Egypt, by the Macedonian princes; and, \v hen 
Greece subnlitted to the arlns of ROIne, all \vere 
transplanted to the territories \vithin her pale. 
" Even Britain," J uvenal contelnptuously exclain1s, 
" no\v talks of hiring a professor of rhetoric." 
But, in addition to these spoils of Greecc, the 
ROluans possesscd, in a high degree of excellence, 
a science, \vhich, though it conduces more than 
finy, to public and private happiness, had been 
totally disregarded by the Greeks. To thenl, 
jurisprudence, as a libcral science, ,vas unkno\\"I1: 
their legal illstrulncnts and forensic procecdings 
,vere ùra\vn up by a description of persons in little 
estiu1ation aUlong them, called pragnzatists or prac- 
titioners ;-but the kno\vledge of the la\vs of their 
country \vas never follo\ved by thenl as an occupa- 
tion conferring ilnportance and celebrity. Alnong 
the ROlnans, jurisprudence \yas ahvays highly 
esteeuled; it \vas studied on the U108t liberal prin- 
cilJles, professed by the n10st distinguished persons, 
and led to the highcst honours of the state. 
The practice of physic was highly esteelned in 
Greece; but Dr. lVliddleton has invincibly she\vn, 
ngainst Dr. l\Iead, that, \vhatever celebrity Inight be 
acquired by individuals, the profession of luedicine 
,vas not of great repute aUI011g the llolllalls. 
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'Vìth the reign of Trajan, the golden age of 
Itolnan literature expired: its silver age continucd 
till the end of the last of the Alltonines. This 
produced several ,vorks of elegance and taste; but, 
as 1\11'. Gibbon, ,vhose authority on tIle subject is 
certainly great, observes *, "if \ve except the iniuli.. 
" table Lucian, the age passed away ,vithout pro- 
" ducing a sinp;le "Titer of genius, ,vho deserved 
" the attention of posterity." This decay of genius 
aUlong the R0111anS is usually attributed to the esta- 
blishnlent of the arbitrary power of the clnperors, 
,vhich, it is said, dcpraved the talents of their sub- 
jects. Yet 1\11'. Gibbon hÏ1n
elf observcs, that 
LOl1ginus, who lived at the close of this era of 
ROllHtll literature, possessed the spirit of ancient 
Athens; aud that in its a
'e qf brass,--to ,vhich 
,ve luay assign the period bet\veen the reign of the 
last of the Al1tonilles, and the final division of the 
ROluan cillpire,-the poet Claudian acquired " tIle 
" absolute cOlnnland of the Latin language, soared 
" above his contenlporaries; and placed hilllselJ-: 
" after an interval of 300 years, alllong the poets of 
" ancient ROlne t." In this period also AUlluianus. 
l\larcellinus produced an history of an interesting 
era of the ROlnan en1pi1'e, \vhich, for good sense 
and Ï1npartiality, ,viII not suffer in cOlnparisoll ,vith 
any fOrIller Greek or Latin historian.- 'Vith the 
invasion of the barbarians the iron or last age of 
Ronlan literature began; \vith the extinction of the 
enlpire of the ,vest, it expired, and a base and 
discolourer! ag.c cOllllllenccd. 


'" Vol. i. ch. 2. 


1 VoJ. iii. p. 30. 
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IX. 3. 


The ejJècts 0/' the Invasion o..f tlte Barbarians on 
Literature. 


THE general effect of this irnlption on the 
ROluan empire cannot be described better than it is 
by Dr. Robertson in his introduction to the Reign 
of Charles ,r, and in the first pages of his I-listory 
of Alllerica. 
The barbarians a
saulted the elnpire on every 
side: \vithout distinction bet\Veell \vhat \vas sacred 
and \vhat \vas profane, \vithout respect for age or 
sex, they destroyed or ravaged all around them. 
In this general \\Teck, the arts, the sciences, all the 
inventions and discoveries of the ROlnans disap- 
l)eared. The kno\vledge of ren10te regions \vas 
lost, their situation, their conllnodities, and ahnost 
their nalnes \vere forgotten. 
By degrees the fury of the invaders subsided: 
but, at first, this \vas attended \vith no advantage: 
the human n1ind ueglected, enervated and de- 
l)ressed, sunk into the 11108t l)rofound ignorance: 
and the lamp of science scenled extinguished in 
every part of the \Ve8tern elnpire. 


IX. 4. 
Vol. I. C. 1. S. 1 & 2. p. 2 & 4. 


Probable exaggeration qf the Ignurance alld Slpcl'stitio1Z 
of the Middle Ages. 
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IX. 5. 
Vol. I. C. 1. s. 3. p.6. 


Prubable revival oj. Learning, at all earlicl' pcriod tllau 
is llsuall!l supposed. 


CI-IAP. X. 


Vol. I. C. 2. 1 J . 15. 


THE PRELIl\IINARIES OF THE RE}'O Itl\IAT.JO N. 
W l
 n1ust no\v introduce our readers to the sepa- 
ratists fron1 the church of Ron1e during t.he n1iddle 
ages; the principal of them ,vere the \Valdenses, 
the Albigenses, the "Tickliffites and the Lollards : 
both catholics and protestants agree that their 
systenls and conduct led to the reforlllation. 'Vith 
their history, sonIe canons of the fourth council of 
Lateran, the establislllncnt of the inquisition, and 
the proceedings of the council of Constance against 
John H uss, are connected, and in aln10st every 
controversy bet\vcen catholics and protestants fill an 
alllplc space. "r e shall attell1pt to give a succinct 
account of thenl: then Inention SOll1e rClnarkable 
Inlblicatiolls, \vhich she\v the g
J.leral state of the 
IHlblic Ininù during the period, \vhich imu1cdiately 
prcceded the reformation. 


1" 4 
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x. 1. 


T1UJ lTTaldellses. 


rI
HE sel)arations fronl the church ofltolue, \vhich 
\\'C have noticed, begau \vith the 'Valdcl1ses. These 
1110st probably derive their origin froln Peter \V. aldo, 
a rich Inerchant of Lyons, \vho, about the year 
1160, from an ilnpulse of devotion, converted all 
his In"operty into llloney, and distributed it 
nHong 
the 1)001". He \V
.s follo\ycd by 111auy; they ,vere 
called" The }1001" lHen of Lyons." In inlitation of 
the apostles, they began to preach and instruct: 
they 'yore a particular kind of sandal, and had other 
singularities. They \vcre reproved by the clergy; 
the popc enjoincd thenl silence; but thcy persisted 
in thcir practices, and applied to his holiness for 
an aplll"obation of their institute :-judging it to be 
irregular and, in SOllle instances, superstitious, the 
po I)C rcj ected it. 
They then proceeded to further excesses: they 
affirnlcd, that the church had failed fi"onl the tiulc 
of St. Sylvester, by possessing tClllPoralities; that 
it \vas unla\yful for ecclesiastics to hold estates or 
11rebendal possessions; and that, like the apostles, 
they ought to ,york \vith thcir hands; that no tythes 
should be paid to thenl, and nothing bequeathed 
to churches; that bishops, by tolerating \val'S, ,vere 
accessory to the Inurders ,vhich they occasioned, 
and thcl1]selves becanle nlurderers; that it \vas not 
la\vful to s\vear, evcn in a court of judicature; that 
both the tell1poral and the spiritual process of eccle- 
siastical court ,vas unjustifiable; that t
lere ,vas no 
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foundation in scripture for purgatory, prayers for 
the dead, the observation of festivals, the invocation 
of saints, the veneration of Ï1nages, crosses, or relics; 
that any sacranlcnt, a(hninistcrcd by a priest in sin, 
\\.as null. 1"'hey did not deny transubstantiation, 
but. their doctrine respecting it ,vas. erroneous in 
sonIc respects. They rejectcd the canon of the 
nlass, and recited, in the vulgar tongue, the ,vords 
of consecration. They taught that all Inen are 
pricsts. 
Such \vcrc the IJrincipal tcncts of the 'Valdenses : 
they spread over the N arbonnesc Gaul, and thence, 
over certain vallies in Piednlollt; in these, they 
\rcrc vcry nUlnerous *. 
· This account is taken from :\11'. Alban Butler's Lives oftbc 
Saints (Life if St. Dominic, Aug. 4. note 6). He extracts it 
from the writings of Rainerius Sacho, (who, fron1 a Ininister 
among the \Yaldenscs, became a catholic, and afterwards 
entered into the order of St. Dominic in 1250) ; and from 
Poliedorfius, who wrote against the 'Valdenses about a century 
afterwards: both give the satne history of their origin, and the 
::;anlC account of their errors. 
Soon after the reformation, a curious correspondence took 
place between the \Yaldenses and CEcolampadius: it is inserted 
in 
cultet's " Annales Evangelii renovati," (Hist. Lit. Rifornza. 
tionis, p. 160). The consequence was, that soon afterwards 
Calvinislll was established in Geneva: it was embraced by the 
\Yaldcnses; but they retainell \\ ith it a considerable part of 
their discipline. 
The massacres of thenl at :\Ierendole and Cabrieres in the 
r
ign of Francis I, were most atrocious; but when these are 
mentioned, the lu;mane and truly christian conduct of carwnal 
James Sadolet, bi
hop of Carpentras, towards the unhappy 
sufferers, should never be forgotten. ..:\ valuable IIistory oC 
the 'Valdenscs, (
 valse 8vo. now in the second edition), has 
recently been publi
hcd by l\Ir. Jones. 
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x. 2. 


TIle Albigenses. 


THE Albigenses ,vere a sect totally distinct from 
tbe'Valdenses. It is known to every learned reader 
that Manicheism ,vas an attempt of Manes, a native 
of Persia, to engraft upon the Gospel, the Persian 
systelll of the t\\"o principles, one eternally and 
sovereignl y good, the other, eternally and sove- 
reignly evil. The soul and ,vhatever is derived 
from it proceeded froln the former, the body and 
whatever was derived froln the body, proceeded 
froll1 the latter. To this, marriage and the use of 
animal food belonged. They rejected all the Old 
Testalnent, the Acts of the Apostles, theEpistles, and 
the Apocalypse, and thus retained no nlore of the 
Bible, than the four Gospels. They condemned 
\var, except for necessary defence, and attributed the 
institutions of governlnent to the evil principle *. 
After the death of l\fanes, his European follo\vers 
retreated into the East. They returned into Europe 
about the beginning of the ninth century, and, during 
that and the following centuries, spread themselves, 
under the various appellations of Paulicians, Albi- 
genses, Popelicans,Bogards and Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, into several sects equally hostile to church 
and state,-their reprobation of marriage leading 


· See l\Ir. Alban llutler
s Lives of the Saints (Lift if St. 
Augustine, Aug. 4, note 1). No work pedmp
 contain
 a more 
complete account of the Manichean heresy. 
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to gencral incontinence, and even to worse excesses; 
their origination of governlncnt in the evil principle, 
shaking the foundations uf an civil polity . -They 
reached Engìand to\vards the Iniddle of the twelfth 
ccntury, but \\'cre rejected by public indignation. 
They ,vcre more successful on the continent. 
Their first European settlell1Cnt 'was in Bulgaria; 
nUluber::; of thCill found their ,ray, in the arlnies of 
the elnpcror Frederick, into Italy; and thence pene- 
trated into Proven
e, Languedoc and Gascony; 
their principal cstablislllnent \vas in the neighbour- 
hood of Castrcs, \vhich territory had been called the 
Albigcnsis since the fifth century: from this, they 
received thcir lTIodern appellation. In] 022 severa) 
persons of distinction, \v ho professed their prin- 
ciplcs, "
cre discovered at Orleans; t\VO canons of 
the cathedral church, \vho \vere considered to be 
their lcaders, \vere burned; other executions fol- 
10\\ ed; but the sect increased; they gained over to 
it the greater part of the inhabitants of Languedoc, 
and Raynlond count of Toulou
e, 111arquis of Pro- 
vcnçc anù duke of Narbonne, placed hiulself at 
their head. 
The papal throne was filled at this time by 
Innocent the third; he sent Inissionaries into Lan- 
guedoc to reclainl the heretics; but they ll1et with 
little success, and some \vcre Inassacred. The 
Albigenses then proceeded to greater excessc::;, and 
thc pope published a crusade against them. The 
first successes of the crusaders forced the count of 
Toulouse into submission; the cru
aders proceeded 
to Bezicrs, and put all its inhabitants to the s\vord ; 
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thence, they marched to Carcasson, and its inha- 
bitants only avoided the same :f:
te, by evacuating 
the to\vn. After these exploits, the crusaders chose 
Sinlon, the seventh count of the illustrious house of 
Montfort-Amauri for their general. Under his 
command, they succeeded in lTIOst of their enter- 
prizes. The count of Toulouse breaking his en- 
gagements, they declared \var against hilll, and in 
1215, the city of 'Toulouse surrendered to theIn, 
and the pope, \vith the unaninlous consent of all the 
chiefs of the crusading forces, conferred on SilTIOn 
de 1\10ntfort their general, the adlninistration of the 
county of Toulouse, the dutchy of Narbonne, and 
all the other states of count Raynlond, to be held 
by feudal service of the king of France. Historians 
are agreed that the crusaders \vere guilty of the 
greatest excesses in the prosecution of this war. 
" In Languedoc," says 1\lr. Alban Butler *, "the 
" crusaders exercised cruelties and injustices, ,yhich 
" no principles could justify. Crinles aUlI seditions 
"are not to be punished or revenged by other 
" criules: avarice, ,unbitiol1, or revenge, in luany, 
" only covered thclllselves under a cloak of zeal for 
" religion.' , -The king of Arragon supported for 
a time the falling fortunes of the count of l.'ou- 
louse; but the count de Montfort with an handful 
of men defeated the Arragonese arlny: the Inonarch, 
who commanded them in l)erson, perished in tl)(
 
field. The count de Montfort then solicited .frolll 
the pOI)e, the investiture of the county of Toulouse 


,. Lifè of St. Don1inic, note 6. 
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and the other pos
cssions, \vhich, on the delinquency 
of count Itaynlolul, hat! been COllnnitted to his 
adnlinistration. 


x. 3. 


COllncil of Lateran. 


'fIlE request of the count de l\Iolltfort ,vas 
referred by the l)ope to the council of Lateran, 
\vhich by a lettcr circulated over every part of 
christendolTI, his holiness haa convened to lueet at 
the patriarchal church of St. J Ohll at the Lateran 
gate in the city of I-toule .. It \yas attended by 
412 prela.tes, alnong \VhOlll \vere the patriarchs of 
Constantinople and J erusaleul, ana by 71 prilnates 
or Inctropolitan prelates; by 800 abbots or priors; 
and by a considerable nUll1ber of deputies frOln 
absent dignitaries. Frederick, the eUlperor elect 
of Gerulany, the enlperor of Constantinople, the 
kings of England, France, Hungary, Jerusalelll, 
Cyprus and Arragon, and several princes of the 
second order attended it by their aUlbassadors. The 
pOllC presentea to the council seventy canons, which 
he had causea to be franled. The first, is a pro- 
fession of faith, containing several counterpositions 
to the errors of the Albigenses, and a denunciation 
of anathellla, against all the heresies, \vhich it pro- 


· Being the fourth council held in this church, it is usually 
called the fourth council of Lateran.-It is considered by 
Toman-catholics to be the eighth æculncnical or general 
council. 
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scribed. The third canon orders that, "heretics 
" s]laIl, after their condemnation, be delivered over 
" to the secular po\vers. The ten1poral lords are 
" to be adlnonished, and, if it should be found 
" necessary, cOInpelled by censures, to take an oath, 
" in public, to exterminate heretics fron1 their terri- 
"tories. If the te111porallord, being thus required 
" and adlnonished by the church, shall refuse to 
" purge his land from heretical pravity, he shall be 
"exconullunicated by the metropolitan and his 
" suffragans; on his neglect during t\velve Inonths, 
" to give then1 satisLtction, this shall be certified 
" to the pope, and upon such inforlnation his holi- 
" ness shall denounce the offender's vassals to be 
" absolved by la\v from their obligation of fealty, 
" and expose his land to he occupied by catholics; 
"\vho, having exterminated the heretics froln it, 
" shall possess theIn, ,vithont any cO,ntradiction, and 
" preserve them in the purity of the faith,- saving 
" ho\vever, the right of the superior lord, provided 
" that he raise no obstacle to impede the proceed- 
"ing. The same method of discipline is like- 
" wise to be observed towards those, \vho have no 
" superior lord." 
Such is this celebrated canon :-the advocates of 
the divine right of the p01>e to the deposing po\ver, 
and the adversaries of the rOlnan-catholic faith are 
alike ready to bring it for\vard, as a solelnn and _ 
explicit ackno\vledglnent by a nUlnerous and illus- 
trious assembly, congregated froln every part of 
christendolu, and representing all its ecclesiastical 
and tenlporal powers, of the direct right of the 
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pope to depose princes for heresy, and to punish by 
confiscation the person convicted of it. 
Lcaving to the transalpine divines, the defence 
of the canon, if :.-inch be its real inlport,-catholics 
in gencral either reject it altogethcr or construe it 
differently. 
In the first place., they assert the canons ""ere 
not decreed by the council, but n1erely propounded 
to it by pope Innocent for discussion, and that the 
mClubers separated, ,vithout c01l1Ìng to any specific 
resolutions upon theine In support of this asser- 
tion, they cite sevcral authorities: l\Iatthe\v Paris 
in particular, \\yho says, that " the canons \vere pro- 
" posed by the pope, and appcared pleasing to SOllle 
" and burthensome to others." They also appeal 
to the language itself of the canons, \vhich son1e- 
tilnes refer to the council, as a council previously 
held. 2dly, 111ey contend, that the l)articular canon, 
\vhich "oe have Inentiolled, is an interpolation, as it 
bas not been discoyercd in any ancient n1anuscrip t t. 
3dly, They observe, that the proceedings of the 
council had the concurrence of the civil po\vers, and 
so filr as they related to temporal concerns, derived 
their authority and effect froßl the s(\nction, \vhich 
t1lese gave then1, either by their embassadors, or by 
subsequent confirn1ation or acquiescence i. 'l-'his, 


· See Du Pin, de Antiqu<1 Ecclesiæ Disciplin<1, p. 57 1 . 
CoHier 9 s Ecc. Hist. book ii. p. 4
4. 
t This is acknowledged by Collier, loco cit. 
t This is Bossuet's interpretation of the proceedings of the 
council.-See his Defen5e de la Declaration Ju Clcrge de 
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they observe is evident froIll the conduct of the 
eInperor Frederick :-Pope Honorius \vho succeeded 
Innocent requested him to insert the canon against 
heretics in the constitutions of the empire ;-this, 
they contend, is an evident ackno\vledgnlent by 
the pope hÏ111self, that, \vithout the sanction of the 
elnpcror, the canon \,"ould have no telnporal effect 
in his d0111inions. The emperor, in compliance 
,,'ith this request, inserted it in the constitutions, but 
\vith this important alteration, that he reserved to 
hÏ1uself the po,,'er of disposing of the forfeited fees 
\vhich the council had assigned to the pope =if:. 
4thly, Admitting, ho\\'ever, the authenticity of the 
canon, and that it cannot be defended on the ground 
\vllich has been suggested, still, 
ay the advocates 
of the catholics, it was not a dogn13 of faith, or pro- 
pounded as such by the council; it \vas lllerely an 
ordinance of exterior discipline, \vl1Ïch had no 
force upon individuals, till received by the eccle- 
siastical po\ver in \vhat concerns the church, and by 
tbe civil po\ver, in \vhat concerns the state t. 5thly, 
Advancing still higher, they assert, that \vhatever 
the council understood or intended by the canon, 
its provisions, so far as they respected the for- 
feiture of the property of the heretics, related to a 


France, lib. iv. ch. 1, 2, 3, 4,-OÙ on délTIontré par l'histoire 
que l' eglise ne faisoit rien à l' egard des seigneurs et des affaires 
ten1perelles que de concert avec les princes et de leur con.. 
sentement. 
· Goldastus, Const. Imper. tom. ii. p. 295. 
t Dr. r,lilner's fourth letter to a prebendary. 
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tcn1poral concern, and therefore did not fall \vithill 
the jurisdiction comlnitted by Christ to his church; 
-so that, as acts of ecclcsia
tical po\ver, they were 
absolutcly uull. 
"T e have Inentioneù the application of Simon d(, 
l\Iontfort to Innocent III, for the investiture of the 
county of r oulouse, and that his holiness referred it 
to the council. After a long deliberation, the council 
conferred on hiln the county, and the other posses- 
sions, the ad1l1inistration of \\'hich had been granted 
to hin1 by the l)ope, but under the obligation of 
holding them as a fief fro1l1 the king of France. 
The ,val' continued; and Raymond, the son of 
the count of Toulouse, recovered that city, and, 
having made his peace ,,,ith the church and his 
sovereign, obtained a restoration of all his posses- 
sions. Fron1 this ti1l1e, the cause of the Albigenses 
declined: they lost thcir distinctive naBle; their 
l\lanichean doctrine of the t\'"O principlcs seenlS to 
have been forgotten
 but their aversion to consti... 
tuted authorities ill church and state pullulated in 
other sects. 


X.4. 


The 11l'lllis'tion. 


A L^\V of the ell1perOr Theodosius ordered the 
prefect of the 1">rætoriun1 of the east, to appoint in- 
quisitors of persons suspected of l\'lanicheisill. In 
118 4, pope Lucius, at the council of \T erona, 
VOL. Ill. G 
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ordered bishops to inquire personally, or by COUl- 
missioners, for heretics,-distinguishing theln into 
four classes, the suspected, the convicted, the 
penitent, and the relapsed. On the appearance of 
the Albigenses in the N arbonnese Gaul, in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, pope Innocent III. 
c0111n1issloned several ecclesiastics, a1l1ong \Vh0I11 \vas 
St. DOlllinic, to luake these perquisitions; at the 
council held at Toulouse in 1229, by R0111anUS, 
cardinal of St. Angelo, a legate of the pope, the 
inquisitors \vere put under certain regulations; tbe 
institution \vas finally organized by a hull of pope 
Innocent IV, and entrusted to the Don1Înicans. It 
has been received in the papal dOluinions; in- 
Venice, Tuscany, Spain and Portugal, and in some 
of the foreign settlelllents of the t\\'o last of these 
states: it \vas never received in England, Ireland 
or Scotland, and not\vithstanding l11allY efforts of 
the pope, could not obtain a pernlal1ent establish- 
ment either ill l
rancc or Gennany. It takes cog- 
nizance of heresy, nlagic, sortery, Judaisll1 and l\Ia- 
11 Ollletanisn1. 
The suspicion of heresy, - under \vhich \vord \ve 
include the other ill1putations,-is slight, yehelnent, 
or violent: against the first, slender contradictory 
evidence suffices; again
t the second, the evidence, 
to be satisfactory, must be very strong; the third, 
amounts to the highest presulnptive evideJ1ce, and 
proof against it, is not received. 
A person thus convicted of heresy, either con- 
fesses or denies the offence. If he confesses it, and 
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expresses his repentance, he is conden1ned to luake 
an ignolninious confession of it in public, to be inl.. 
prisoned, and to ftlst on bread and water. If he 
refuses to express his repentance; or if, having re, 
pented, he after""ards relapses, he is delivered over 
to the secular arnl to be burned, in conformity to 
the provisions of the secular law. 
The inquisitor has a prollloter-fiscal,-or general 
accuser,-a 
ecretary, and familiars, or persons 
anncd, \vho are to apprehend persons accused, and 
execute the other orders of the inquisitors. 
"Then the person suspected or accused is taken 
before the inquisitor, he is generally acquainted, 
that he is charged \vith heresy, and the inquisitor 
exhorts him to confess his crÏ1ne; but no particular 
fact is specified, and the person charged is not in.. 
fon.ned, \vho is his accuser.. He is required to s\vear, 
on the crucifix and the Gospels, that he \vill speak 
the truth, upon every point, on which lIe is inter.. 
rogated. If he refuses to take the oath, his guilt 
is supposed to be proved. If he refuses it, and de- 
nies his guilt, a long interrogatory follows, at the 
end of \vhich, he is remanded to prison, his con.. 
finelnent being more or less rigid, according to the 
nature of the accusation, and the circulnstances of 
the case. After some time, the charge is delivered 
to him, and a là\vyer is assigned to hiln; but the 
charge is expressed in very general terms; he is 
still kept ignorant of his accuser, and the \vitnesses 
against him; and he is not permitted to hold any 
conversation ,vith his lawyer, except in the prpscnce 
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of the inquisitor; hut he is allowed to object to the 
conlpetency of the evidence of any person, vrhom he 
thinks proper to nalne, and to state the grounds of 
his objection: on these, the inquisitors are left to 
exercise their 0\\"11 judgment.- .L
t the end of SOll1e 
tÎlue,-alld the interval is often long,-he is again 
brought before t}1e tribunal, and, if the inquisitor 
considers hilll to be guilty, he is required to confess 
his crinle; on his :!:efusal, he is pnt to the torture, 
and this is sOllletinles repeated. }'inally, if he is 
convicted either by his own confession, or by e\"i- 
Jence, he is delivered to the secular po\ver, and con- 
denlned by thenl to death, to the gaI1ies, to ilnpri- 
sonment, to a public ",-hipping, or to SOlne other 
punishlllcnt. 
So acceptable to God, so honourable in the opi- 
nion of 111an, so useful to the cause of religion, and 
so seryiceable to the state, ,vere these proceedings 
once considered, that acts of hlith, autos daft, or 
the burning alive of ::\foors, J e\vs, or heretics, \\'ere 
heretofore, often publicJy exhibited in Spain and 
Portugal, \vith every religious and secular Cere1l10ny 
that could render the spectaele a\vful and Inagnifi- 
cent: they ,,'ere attended by the sovereigns, by 
their chief officers, a splendid 111ilitary array, and an 
imnlense concourse of people. 
Still,-to preserve sonle appearance of the aver- 
sIon of the church to the shedding of blood, the in- 
quisitor, \vhen he delivers up the offender, iUlp]ores 
in terms of great earnestness, the secular judges to 
save the lives of the crÍlninals delivered into their 
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hands :-but this is a n10ckery of Inercy, as exconl- 
nlunications have been dcnounced against an lay 
judges, \vho refuse or delay to execute the la,vs 
which condclnn heretics to death. 
Such is,-or rather such, in its original con
truc- 
tion,-\vas the iu<}uisitioll.-- As a systcnlatic per- 
version of fOrIllS of la\v to the perpetration of 
extrcnlC injustice and barbarity, it bolds, alnong the 
institutions nlost outraging hUlTIallity, a decided 
l>re-cn1Ìncllcc. Yet an inforIncd and inlpartial 
reader ,viII 1llake SOlnc reflections:- I. lIc \"ill 
aùn1Ît that, its crilnes have sOlnetilTICS been exa

g('- 
rated.-II. 'Vhile he adlnires the present equi- 
table aud humane adn1inistratioll of criminal justice 
in I
ngland, he ,,"ill recollect, that, during the 
1uiddIe ages, even in our o\yn favoured country, but 

till nlorc in the European states on the continent, 
all criminal process, cS}lccially in cases of treason, 
\"as conducted by unjust and llH.:'rciless principles, 
and executed ,vith CirClllnstances of great cruelty; 
-that in all such cases, torture Inight be applied 
to extort a confession of gnilt; anù that, even in 
England, it ,,'as not, until our 0\\"11 times, that 
counsel, in cases of treason, \vas allo"-ed to the pri- 
soner. 1'he founders of the inquisition, especialJy 
as the ilnperial la,," assimilated heresy to treason, 
\vould naturally adopt the systenl of the secular 
codes, as a lllodel for their procpedings.- III. He 
\viII see reason to suspect, that the nUll1ber of those 
\\'ho perished by the fires of the inqui
ition, has not 
been so great a
 it has been represented. In 
the Book of tbe Sentences of the Inquisition of 
G 3 
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r-f oulouse *, the list of the criminals from 1307 to 
1323, fills nineteen folio pages; no\v fiftcen men 
and four \VOnlen only of this nUlnber were delivered 
to thc secular arm.- IV. He \viII acknowledge, that 
Limborch, from whose History of the Inquisition 
protcstants 1110Stly derive their kno\vledge and form 
their notions of it, is universally considered to be a 
credulous and an inaccurate writer.- V. Politics 
often mixed ,vith religion in the acts of the inquisi- 
tion, and the sovereigns or n1Ïnisters \vho counselled, 
should therefore share the blame of thcir proceed- 
ings.- VI. From the beginning of the seventeenth 
century till the present tinlc, the fcrocity of the 
inquisition has ahvays been on the decreasc.- 
VII. l.'hough the popes and sovereigns, and thcir 
particular adherents, filvoured the inquisition, it ,vas 
generally as 11luch dctestcd by catholics as by pro- 
testants. A gentleman t, ,vhose testimony 011 this 
subject every catholic allows to be above contradic- 
tion, thus expresses himself on the inquisition.- 
" No tribunal of an inquisition is an article of ca- 
"tholic faith or practice. It is a human Ia\v of 
" policy or state government, in certain countries, 
" which other kingdoms are no less jealous to ex- 
"elude. It is even odious to an excess, in several 
"catholic kingdoms, and a person may be a very 
" good catholic, and entertain what sentÎlnents he 
" pleases of it.- The inquisition established in 


'ire Libel'sententiarulll lnquisitionis Tholozane, published by 
Limborch at Arnsterdam in 16 9 2 . 
t Mr. Alban Butler in his " Rcmarkson the two first vols. of 
Mr. Bower's Hist." li54, 8vo. P 12- 1 7. "\ 
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" Italy and Spain, 11lakes no tern1 of the catholic 
" comulunion, any nlore than the execution of the 
"antitrinitarians, \vho suffereù at Geneva, or 
"under IIcnry V II r, and queen Elizabeth in 
"I
ugland, constitute a part of the protestant 
" crecd.- The !{oTnan inquisition is certainly one 
U of the n1ildest of courts; and there is no one that 
" kno\vs it, \vho would not, in Inost ca
es, rather 
" have his cause tried there, than in any spiritual 
" court in England. No execution has happened 
" in it for above a century.-In Spain and Portugal 
" that tribunal is indeed said to be of a different 
"nature. But the inquisition in Spain is lunch 
" nlisrepresented, both aillong the English and the 
" French, as the sieur de Vairac, tbe iUlpartial author 
" of the Present State of Spain, (1 719), complains, 
"though himself no friend to any court of that 
" sort." VIII. It is very remarkable that, though 
the recent order of the Cortes for its destruction, \vas 
loudly and \vith great reason applauded by the libe- 
rales, it gave no })leasure to the Spanish 11lultitude: 
in fact, the inquisition had long served in Spain, 
rather as an aid to the police, - and sOlnetimes, but 
not often, as a political engine in the hands of a 
Ininister, than as an instrull1ent of hostility to\vards 
heretics ..-IX. It was al\vays thought by the 


· This account of the inquisition is taken chiefly from the 
Institution du Droit EccIesiastique, ofFlpury, troisième partie, 
ch. g, 10. "an Espen, Jus Ecclesiasticum Universunl, pars i. 
tit. xxii. cap. 3. Ilistoire des Inquisitions, by 1\larsol1ier 
Charoine d'Usés, the elegant biographer of St. Francis of 
Sale
. 
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l)eople, to be SOUle bul\val'k, against the oppres5tion
 
of thenl, by the sovereign and the nobility, and somé 
defence against flagrant violations of the national 
constÌtutÌon.-X. Finally,-he \viH adn1Ít that the 
persecutions, \yhich protestants have exercised, not 
only upon catholics, but even upon other pro- 
tC8tants *, have becn at least equally severe and 
unjustifiable. 
In the pontifical territories the inquisition is styled 
the Holy Office. The discovery and destruction of 
books, ,yhich are considered to he dangerous, be- 
longs to its cognizance. By the direction of pope 
Pius IV, a list or index of these ,vas framed: since 
that tilne it has been considerably increased. The 
proceedings upon it are delegated at Rome, to a 
congregation of the holy office, which is called, from 
its object, the Congregation of the Index. "Then 
the congregation has condemned a ,york, and or- 
dered it to be inserted in the list of condelnned 
works, it is said to be put into the Index. The 
reading of such work is prohibited under pain of 
excolnmunication, and other severe penalties; but 
the jurisdiction of this congregation is submitted to 
in those countries only, in \vhich the inquisition is 
established. 


"* See the Fourth Letter to do Prebendary, by Dr. Milner. 
sixth edition :-an excellent work. 
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X.5. 


John 1 Vi('kliffe. 


ïHE cclebrated John "Vìckliffef rector of L uttel- 
,volth in Lincolnshire, ,vas certainly the first, who 
produced that agitation ill the public 111ind, ,,,hich 
tenuinated in the refornlation. In his discourses, 
se
'nl011S and \\Titings, he incessantly inveighed 
against the clergy; he maintained that they were 
bound to lead a life of poverty, in in1it
tion of their 
n1aster; he asserted, that the person \vho first en- 
do,ved thenl, ,vas the greatest of heretics and anti.. 
rhrists; and that their tenlporalities being solely 
given to them to be elnployed to the honour of God, 
n1Ïght la\vfully be diverted frolll them, \vhen em- 
ployed by then1 to any other purpose: that to pay 
tythes and dues to an inclunbent, \\'ho spent hi
 
tilDe in vanity and luxury, ,vas to co-operate in his 
sins, and that secular lords ,vere not only pennitted, 
but bound, under pain of ùanlnation, to deprive of 
its possessions, a church habitually delinquent. The 
poverty of the regular clergy, did not, ho\vever, save 
thell1 froln his invectives; he applied to them the 
1110St odious epithets, and described the begging 
friars as a general nuisance. He seerrJS to have 
thought, like Luther, on the real presence; like 
Calvin, on predestination; and, like Zuinglius, on 
the subordination of the church to the btate: he 

encrany spoke of the pope in the 1110st contume- 
lious tcrnlS, and oftcn calls him antichrist. Yet he 
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affiru1cd that prelates and priests ordained of God, 
come in the place of the apostles and disciples, and 
that the pope is the highest vicar, WhOll1 Christ has 
upon the earth. He asserted that oaths '"ere unlaw- 
ful, and that don1Ïnion, or the right to property, "as 
founded in grace, or the person's being in the ac- 
ceptance of God. On this head, he argued that 
forfeiture is confessedly the punishlllcnt of treason; 
that every sin ,vas a treason against God; that the 
sinner forfeited by it ,vhatever he held of God, and 
consequently-all right to authority or propcrty, 
since, of \VhOlnSoever he Inight hold then1 illlille- 
diately, they ,,,ere derived to him originally frolll the 
Almighty Lord of all. 
Eighteen propositions ,vcre selectcd frol11 his 
\yorks, and laid before pope Gregory X I. By the 
order of his holiness he was SUlllllloned to explain 
his opinions before the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of London. To\vards the end of 
the year 1377, he appeared before then1. He ex- 
hibited his defence in "Titing: it cannot be said 
to discover either talents or candour. Alllong 
other charges brought against hinI, he ,vas accused 
of having said, "that charters of perpetual inhe- 
" ritance were Ï111possible, as Gud hill1 self could 110t 
" give to man civil posses
ions for ever." Against 
this charge, he defended hilnself by saying, that, by 
the words, "for ever," he 11leant, " after the day 
" of judgment :" -this, the reader lllust see, \vas 
an absolute subterfuge. "T e have noticed his posi- 
tion, that a temporal lord n1Îght take from a delin- 
quent church its temporal possessions; this he 
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fended by averring, that he ll1cant not that tem- 
poral lords could do this of their O'Vll authority; 
but that they might do it, by the cOlluuanù of God, 
and God, he said, commanded it. The prelates, 
eithcr satisficd by his e
planations or intimidated by 
his protcctors, dis111issed hilTI \vith an order to ab- 
stain ii'on1 the use of language, thus calculated to 
pcrplex and n1islead the ignorant. But he persisted 
in his attack s on the doctrines and proprietaryship 
of the clcrgy. 
In 1382, the bishop of London convened a synod 
of his clergy, for the examination of the opinions of 
"Tickliffe and his adherents: these, it should be 
observed, \vent greater lengths than their patri- 
arch.- F our-and-t\venty articles of doctrine, said 
to be inculcated by "Tickliffe and his disciples, were 
censured; ten as heretical, fourteen as erroneous 
or of a dangerous tendency. I
roln this sentence, 
'Vickliffe appealed to the duke of Lancaster, and 
prayed his protection; this, as it ,vas an appeal from 
a spiritual to a lay tribunal, on matters luerely 
doctrinal, gave general scandal, and "as rejected by 
the duke. He advised \Vickliffe to sublnit to the 
judgulcnt of his ordinary. "Tickliffe reluctantly con- 
sented, read a confession of faith in the presence of 
the archbishop of Canterbury and some other prelates. 
Itetiring to his rectory of Lutter\vorth, he ,vas suf- 
fered to relnain in it \vithout lllolestation. He died 
in the close of the year ] 384. The moderation of 
the clergy in their conduct tow.ards a pcrson, who 
had so vehemently attaCh cd both their doctrine and 
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their possessions, and the effect of \vhose attacks 
\vere still scnsibly felt, did thelu honour * . 
Itinerant priests spread the doctrines of 'Vlck- 
liffe, probably with a considerable adlllixture of opi- 
nions stilllnore extravagant of their own, over every 
part of England. 'I'hey are charged t with lllain- 
taining that every prince or prelate, ,,'ho faUs into 
sin, loses his dignity or character, until he repents 
of his sin ;-\vith denying the freedom of hUlllan 
action, and the la\yfulness of oaths in civil concerns, 
and \vith holding universities and scholastic degrees 
to be of a pagan origin. 


X.6. 


TIle Lvllol'ds. 


1-'HE efforts of "Tickliffe to produce a ne\y order 
of things in the church, ""ere aided by the turbu- 
lent spirit of innovation, \vhich prevailed at this 
tinIe, not only in England, but on the continent. 
rrhe gradual diffusion of kno\vledgc alllong the 
Io\ver orders of luen, the progressive Î111provelnent 


· This account of \Vickliffe and his doctrines is extracted 
almost verbally from 1.\11'. LiT1gard's l-list. of England, c. 20, 
but, after a comparison of w1-}at had been written on the same 
subject by Du Pin, Collier, and Lewis.- The Lifè of Wickliffe 
by the last of these writers, is valuable for the original passages 
and documents, which it contains, but shews little general 
]earning or discernment. 
t Father Persons's Three Conversions of England. Part iii. 
ch.3,P.l1
. 
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of their condition, and the consequential increase of 
their importance in society, proùuced in them a 
general \vish to deliver thenlselves fronl the servi- 
tude, the oppression, and the aristocratic insolence 
unùer which they had so long suffered. This spirit 
discovered it
elf, nearly about the saIne tÏ1ne, in the 
con11notio1ls in France, in the luutinies in Flande1 9 s, 
dud in the insurrection of the English populace 
under John Ball, a celebrated popular leader. The 
doctrines of liberty and ef}llality, so \videly and so 
forcibly dissen1Înated in our days, \vere rudely 
but eloqucntly preacheù by hint und his foI10\\"er8. 
rrhey asserted the equal right of allluallkind to all 
the goods of nature; they declaÎ111ed against all arti- 
fIeial distinctions in society; they deulanded, 
'Yhen ..\danl de]v'dand Eve span, 
\Vhere 'Was th
n the gent!cman ? 
and they lalllelltec1 that j. \daul had not asked for a 
patcnt of nobility to ennoble all his descendants.- 
"-rhese 
editious and disorganizing princi})Ies \vere 
extensi\.cly spread: au odious tax, and SOllIe of- 
fensi
Ye cirtlllnstances \\"hich attended the collection 
of it. gave rise to an insurrection of the people, in 
\vhich an illunense luultitude, headed bv the cele- 
wi 
br
tcù ""'at Tyler, and a fe\y other persons of the 
10\\ycst extraction, proceeded to the greatest eÀ- 
cesscs against all the nobility and gentry \\"ho fen 
into thcir hands; and for 
everal days they nlade 
Loudon a scene of nlurder anù rapine. The prin- 
ciples, by \\'hich they \vcre influenced, resenlbled, 
in a grpat ßlcasure, thosp by \vhich the French 
anarchists of our tiules \vcre actuated; and) if the 
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post and post-roads had then existed, would pro- 
bably have produced the sanle effects t:. 
The rebellion was quelled; but both the religious 
and the civil principles, \vhich had fed it, \vere per- 
petuated; the persons, to whon1 hey \vere imputed, 
received the appellation of Lollards. A sect, ,vith 
that nanIe, had, before the appearance of "rickliffe, 
existed in Germany. Like these, tbe English 
Lollards declaÎ1ned against the clergy, they de- 
scribed them as associates of Satan, plunderers of the 
poor, usurpers of the revenue of the state, and there- 
fore the real cause of the taxes Í111po
ed by parlia- 
Inent: they advised the people not to pay tythes, 
and Ineditated a general confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property.-An act of parlianlent ,vas passed to re- 
press this ne\v sect t. The preanIble mentions 
that, divers unauthorized preachers \vent about, 
teaching ne\v doctrines and heretical opinions, mis- 
informing the people, and daily committing enor- 
mities too horrible to be related; it states the 
inadequacy of the eccìesiastical power to prevent 
their proceedings, and then authorizes the bishop 
to proceed against and to punish thenl by inlprison- 
lnent, and a fine to the king; and that, if they 
refused to abjure their heretical pravity, or, after 


· The writer once asked the celebrated Mallet du Pan, 
which was the principal cause of the French revolution?--:- 
Mallet answered,-" II y avoient cent mille causes: ]a poste 
et les postes, s'entr'aident pour quatre vingt dix neuf nlille: 
neuf cent ct q uatre vingt dix neuf. 
t De hæretico conlburendo. Rot. Part iii. 4GG. "'"'ilk. 
Cone, iii. 25
. 
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their abjuration should relapsc into it, tlJey should 
be delivcred to the sheriff
 and burned in a high 
p]ace, before the peoplc. Other legislative pro- 
ceedings against the Lollards follo\ved: they did 
not suhdue the boldness of their preachers, and seenl 
to ha\"c been seldonl c"Xccutcd. I
"our years latcr, 
upon a delnand of the cro\vn for an extraordinary 
::.upply, thc conl111ons reconlnlended, in the true 
spirit of LoIIardis111, that the \vbole nlight be raised 
frOlll the possessions of the church *. 
Through the \vhole of the reign of Hcnry IV, the 
LoIlards increased, and at length fornlcd a party, 
\vhich thrcatened ÎUlluinent danger both to the 
church and the state. In the beginning of the fol- 
lo\ving reign, sir John Oldcastle, lord of Cobhaul, a 
noblcnlan, distinguished both by civil and 11lilitary 
talents, placed hil11self at their head, and led then1 
on to thc 1110st crÏ1ninal cnterprizes. fhey \vcre 
bamcd by the prudence and activity of the lllonarch. 
Lord Cobhanl \vas takcn prisoner, and nc\v la"ys 
\"ere passcd against Lollardisì11 t. 
By t]Jcse proceedings, Lollardi
nl \vas bent to the 
ground: but the spirit ,vas unsuLdued ;-it con- 
tinued to ferlnent in silence and obscurity, and 
gradually prepared the public ll1ind for the religious 
iunovations, ,vhich aftcr\vards took place. 


-., Lingard, eh. 21. 


t 2 Hen. V. ch. ";. 
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x. 7. 


The Council of COllstallce.-John [fuss. 


IN consequence of the marriage bet\veen Richard 
the second and 3 princess of Bohemia, nluch COIU.. 
municatioll took place bet"reen England and that 
kingdolll; and the doctrines of"i'lckliffe found their 
way into the university of Prague. John H uss ,vas 
favourable to some of the doctrines of "Tickliffe, 
and professed to adlnire his \\'Titings an4 respect his 
meulory. Dr. Heylill observes *, tha-t, "lllany 
" of the opinions of Huss, ,vere so far frolll truth, 
"so contrary to peace and civil order, so incon- 
" sistent with the govern1uent of the church of 
" Christ, as to be utterly un,vorthy of so great a 
" character: but," continues the sanIe ,yriter, 
" such is the hunlour of sonIC men, as to call every 
" separation froln the church of ROlne, the gospel." 
The archbishop of Prague forbade Huss to prcacl) ; 
the pope condenlned his doctrine, and eXCOlll111 uni - 
cated hi In ; the rector appealed frolll the sentence 
of his holiness to the council then convened to 111eet 
at Constance; he \vas forl11ally sUlnmoned to appear 
at it, and Sigisl11und the emperor elect of Gerluany, 
gave hinl a safe conduct. It is expressed in the 
following terlllS t; "SigisnIUl1d, &c. to an princes 


· Aninladversions on Fuller, p. 65. 
t Histoire du ConciIe de Constançe, par Jacques L'Enfal1t, 
2 vol. 4to. Arns. 1714.-A work of great research, written 
. with elegance, and generaHy with inlpartia1ity.- He tran.scribets 
the saf{' conduct in book i.- No. 39, 
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"as ,veIl ecclesiastical as secular, and to all our 
" other subjects, greeting. \Ve affectionately le- 
" COlllll1end to all of you in general, and to every 
" one of you in particular, the honourable ßlr. John 
" Huss, B. D. and 
1. A. the bearer of these pre- 
"sents, going froll1 Bohen1Ïa to the council of 
" Constance: \"hon1 \ve have taken under our 
" protection and safeguard, and into that of the 
" empire, desiring you, ,,,hen he COlnes an10ng
t 
"you, to receive hin1 \yeIl, and entertain hilll 
" kindly, furnishing hiIn \vith all necessaries for his 
" dispatch and security, ,,,hethel' he goes by laud 
" or ,vater, n'ithout taking from hiIn or his, at 
" cOIning in or going out, for any sort of duties 
" \"hatsoever; and to let hiln freely and securely 
" pass, sojourn, stop and repass: and providing him, 
" if nced be, \yith good passports for the honour and 
" respect of his Ï111perial ll1ajesty. Given at Spires, 
" 18 Oct. 1414." The language of the passport 
seell1S to she\v, that it \yas intended to be a protec- 
tion to I-Iuss fron1 all injuries, in' going to Con- 
stance, or returning froin it, not an exen1ption if 
he should be found guilty; froll1 the sentence of 
the council, or its consequences: to these, it should 
be observed, he had repeatedly and unequivocally 
subll1itted. Other circumstances render it evident 
that he understood the passport in this sense *. 
· See" An Answer to 
Ir. "VïHian1 ...\bprnethy Drummonù's 
" Letter to George Hay, 8vo. Edinburgh 1778."'-1\lr. Geo. 
IIay was a catholic bishop in Scotland, and the author of 
several pious and polcInic works. In the present, he discllsses 
full! and ably the case of John Huss, and t1H
 charge brought 
agaInst catho!ics of their holding it lawful to break tàith with 
heretics. 


VOL. III. 


H 
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That this is the right construction of the safe con- 
duct granted by the eU11)eror appears to be clear,. 
from this single filct, that Constance ,vas a free city, 
and the acts of the eUlperor could not therefore have 
any authority \vithin its precincts or territory. 
'Vhen H uss arri\"ed at Constance, he \\'as cour- 
teously received; the pope assured him of his protec- 
tion against all injustice) and, in some 1l1eaSUre at 
least, took offhis excommunication, by aIlo\ving him 
to say mass in private. But H uss said mass pub- 
licly, gave great offence by his discourse and writ- 
ings, and attempted to escape. Being apprehended 
near the gates of Constance, he was put into 
confinement 'it. 
It appears that H uss left Prague on the I] th of 
October 1414, and reached Constance on the 4th 
of the follo\ving November. It had been intended, 
that the first sitting of the council should be held 
to,,'"ards the end of that month, but the members of 
the council did not n1eet so soon,-they did not 
proceed to business till the follo,,'"ing l\Iarch; and 
it \vas only on the last day of l\Iay, that they took 
the affair of Huss into consideration. He had three 
several hearings on three different days; the last 
was held on the 8th of June. He was allowed 
counsel, the assistance of John lord of ChI urn, a 
zealous friend and able adviser, and the utmost 
liberty of speech. Some of the tenets Ï1nputed 
o 
him, he disproved; some, he eXplained; SOlne, were 
proved upon him; and these the council deemed evil, 
scandalous, seditious and dangerous heresies. 


tJ See L'Enfant, b. i. No. 25, 26, 35, 62. 
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rany attelnpts ""ere made to obtain a retrac... 
tation uf then} froln hilTI :-" The cardinal of 
" Florence," 
ays 1../ Enfant., "led hin1 to hope 
" for Ll forulula of retractation so equitable and so 
" mild, that perhaps he might accomlTIodate hiulself 
" to it. The emperor and several f:ïthEfs of the 
"council, Blade the sanle proposition to hinI, and 
" joined in the saDle entreaties." Huss \vas inflexi- 
ble; further tinlC to consider them \\ as granted 
hinl, and he \vas consigned to the custody of the 
archbishop of Riga: his confinenlent \vas far from 
l.igid; he \vas alIo\ved to converse wid} several, and 
to \vritc to llis friends. 
In one of his letters be mentions, with gratitude, 
the generous conduct of Chlum, \vho follo\ved him 
into prison: "O! \vhat a comfort it \vas to me, to 
" see that the lord John of Chlum did not disdain 
" to give his hand to a nIiserable heretic in chains
 
" and abandoned alnlost by the whole ,vorld t" 
It is painful to proceed: -on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing J ul y, sentence \vas passed upon hin}: the 
council ordered him to be degraded froITI the order 
of priesthood. The ceremony of degradation fol- 
lowed, and the council then declared, that John 
Huss should " be delivered over to the secular arm; 
"and did actually deliver him over to it; con- 
" sidering that the church of God had nothing n10r
 
cc to do \\'ith hiIn." He ,vas accordingly placed iT 
the hands of the magistrates of Constance. 
· Book iii. X o. 10. The examinations of H uss before the 
council are extreme]y curious: L'Enfant gives an abridgment 
of them, book iii. X o. 9. 


H 2 
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By the established ]a\v of the clTIpire, founded on 
the constitution of the cl11peror Frederick II, \vhich 
\ve have noticed, heretics \verc ordered to be burned 
alive in public. This sentence was accordingly exe", 
cuted on Huss: he under\vent it \vith cahnness and 
serenity, expressing to the last great sentiulents of 
piety and resignation. 
The specific heresies, for \vhich he ,vas condenlned 
to suffer this punis]ul1ent equaIIy horrid and unjus- 
tifiable, have not been precisely asccrtained. Bossuet. 
asserts it to be clear, "that Huss prayed to the 
u' saints, honoured their ilnages, ackno,vledged the 
" merit of ,yorks, the seven sacraments, and pur- 
" gatory." -In another place, the prelate nlentions 
it to be clearly proved, that Huss believed in tran- 
substantiation, though he contended for the fight of 
the laity to cOlnulunion under both kinds. All that 
is said by Bossnet 011 this subject, seelns to be ad- 
111itted by I./Enhult 1". After an elaborate discussion, 
the latter reduces the real grounds of the condem- 
nation of H uss, to t\VO, his invariable refusal to 
subscribe the condemnation of the doctrines of 
'Vickliffe; and his having, by his sermons, his 
\vritings, and his violent and outrageous conduct, 
èxtremely contributed to the troubles, \vhich then 
agitated Bohelnia :-" TIJ.is," says I/Enfant, " it is 
" ilnpossible to deny. Huss did not go the lengths 
" of 'Vickliffe, though, speaking properly, he was 
" 'Vickliffe's martyr, as it \vas froln hiln, that he 
" took all the principles, \vhich brought his con- 
· Variations, livre xi. sect. 165, 166, 167. 
t Livre iii. sect. 60. 
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c, dC111nation upon hinl, and \vhich he \vouId, in aU 
" probabiJity, have avoided, if he had subscribed to 
" that of the English doctor * ." 1-'he council pro- 
ceeded after\rards to the condelllnation of forty 
errors extracted frOll1 the \vritings ûf "Tickliffe. 
· A modl.rn historian deservedly esteemed, (Histoirc des 
Allemandes de Schmidt, traduite par J. C. de ,reaux, profes- 
feUI' royalc a Berlin, livre vii. ch. 14), says, that " Huss 
"taught, among other things, that a 
ecular sovereign was 
'" authorized, and in some nlt:a
ure obliged to sei.Ee the super.. 
" fluous revenues of the clergy: and that this was the best 
" method tu bring them back to a life of decency, and to re- 
" form their manners -These principles," continues the same 
author, " were favourabJr received, not only by the n1u1titude, 
" but by the lower order of the clergy, who did the duty of the 
" wealthy ecclesiastics and lived in lllisery, 'Vhat particularly 
" rendered H uss odious, was, his principles on the exterior 
" power; and the hierarchy of the chul'ch ;-a dangerous 
" establishment, in his opinion, to secular states. For example, 
" Huss taught that a pope, bishop or other prelate, who was 
" in a state of mortal sin, ceased to be pope, bishop or prelate. 
" In his explication of this article, he added that a king, in a 
U state of mortal sin, was not king-worthy before the Lord, 
" according to the expression of Samuel to Saul. 'Because 
cc thou hast rejected my name, the Lord has a180 rejected thee; 
ct look on thyself no longer as king.' (1 Samuel xv. 22). 
" Huss ::ùso h
ld, that it WëlS by no means likely, that it was 
fC essential to a church to have a visible head, to govern her 
" in spiritual concerns. (L'Enfant, l. iii. sect. 8\ In fine, 
.cc he clearly discovered that. be thought the condenlnation of 
cc the propositions of 'Yickliffe to be unjust; though it appears 
c' in one of his writings, that he did not approve them entirely. 
"-In general it is difficult to d
termine, what the doctrine 
" of ] luss on all points reellIy was. In his writings he often 
" contradicts him
elf. Till his death, he protesteù, that many 
.co doctrines were falsely attributed to him, and that many were 
..c unfaithfuily extracted from his works." 
H 3 
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x. 8. 


Otlier renzarkalJle Decrees of the COll1lcil of Constance. 
THE subject of these pages requires that SOllle 
notice should be taken of the t\yO other canons of 
the council of Constance. 
1. The counci] declares, by its nineteenth canon, 
tl1at " eycry safe conduct granted by the enlperor, 
" by kings, and other temporal princes, to heretics, 
" or persons accused of heresy, in hopes of rcclailn.. 
" ing theIu, ought not to be of any prejudice to the 

, catholic faith, or to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
" or to hinder that such persons Inay anù ought 
" to be exalnineù, judged and punished, accord- 
"illg as j ustice 
hall require, if those heretics 
" refuse to revoke their errors, even though they 
"should be arrived at the place, \vhere they are 
" to be judged, only upon the faith of the safe con- 
" duct, \vithout \v hich, they \\
ould not have come 
" thither: and that the person, \vho shall have 

'promised then1 security, shall not, in this case, 
" be obliged to keep his prolnise, by \vhatcver tie he 
" may be engaged, because he has done all that is 
" in his po\ver to do >If: . " 
This canon has been construed to contain, and 
certainly must sound to every person unacquainted 
with the civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence <?f 
the tin1cs of \vhich \Ve are \\Titing, as containing 
declaration of the council, that it ,vas la\vful for 
· L'Enfant, 1. iv. No. 32.- We copy the translation of this 
canon by bishop Hay, Letter to Abernethy, p. t 26. 
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overeigl1 princes to permit safe conducts granted 
by thcnl to heretics to be violated, hy reason of the 
1)eresy of those, to \VhOlll they \"ere granted. But 
aU, \vho arc aC{luainted ,,,ith the jurisprudence 
of thcse tilHes, luust be aware, that the iUlport of 
the canon is ,'cry different. It only intimates 
that, \\'hcn any prince grants a safe conduct, ,vhich 
conflicts \vith the faith or lllorals of the church of 
(
hrist, or \vith the legal or constitutional rights 
of the church of the state, he has exceeded his 
legitiluate (luthority, and this eXércise of his power 
is consequently null. Such, certainly, is the tenet 
of every protestant state, ,,,hether episcopal or pres- 
byterian. If a person should 110\V publish, \\-ithill 
any part of the united e111pire of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a lyork against the l
rinity, and Blake SOBle 
place beyond the seas, his residence; and his 
Jnajesty should grant hilll a safe conduct to any part 
of hi
 cis-lnarine d0111inions, both in going and 
returning, \voltld this safe conduct protect the offen- 
der against the process of any of his nlajesty's civil 
or spiritual courts?- "T ould they even allo\v it to 
be pleaded ?-Other defences of this canon might 
be offered, but this, the writer apprehends to be 
conclusive. 
2. Another decree of the same sessions has been 
produced.- It enacts, that, " according to the 
"natural, the divine, and the hU1l1an law, the 
" council, not,vithstanding the safe conduct granted 
" to John Huss, ought not to have kept any wOf(1 
" given him, to the prejudice of the catholic faith; 
." and that the enlpcror had done in respect to that 
H4 
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" heretic, all that he nlight or could do." - Perhaps 
t11Ïs clause 111ay bear the satnc interpretation as tIle 
fornler; but it is an evident interpolation. It is to 
be found in no lnanuscript, excepting one in the iUl- 
periallibrary at \1ienna; and in this, it has not the 
fo1'111al sign"tures, \vhich are subscribed, \vithout 
exception, to all the other ackno\vledged canons". 
3. Another decree of the council requires particu- 
lar mention; it is expressed in the follo\ving terms: 
" The holy council of Constance, l1laking a general 
" councillegitinlately assenlbled, in the Holy Ghost, 
" to the honour of God Ahnighty, to \vork for the 
" reforination of the church both in the head ànd 
" its rnclnbcrs: in order to execute 1110re easily, 
" lllore surely, and 11lore freely the object of this 
"union, and of this reforulation, orders, defines, 
"decrees and deìares that, \"hich follo\vs :-and 

, first, it declares that, being legitilnately asselnbled 

, in the Holy Ghost, and fornlrng a general COUI1- 
"cil, \vhich represents the catholic church, it re- 
" ccives ilTIlnediatcly froin Jesus Christ its po\\.er, 
" to \"hich every person of \vhatever state or dignity 
" he be, though even he '\vere pope, is obliged to 
" obey, in things \\Thich concern the faith, the ex- 
" tirpation of schislTI, and the general reformation 
"of the church of God in its head and in its 
" meulbers. 
It delares further, that" every !Jerson of ,vhat
 
" ever state, condition or dignity he be, though 

, even he \vere pope, \vho shall obstinately refuse to 
. See Analyse des Conciles, par Ie R. P. Richard, 4 to . 
Paris 1772, tom. ii. p. 4',H, 4
2. 
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, 
ubmit to the 111andates, statutes, ordinances, or 
" lans 1uade or to he nladc in this holy council, or 
"in any vthcr general council lcgitinlately assem" 
U bled, upon the luattcrs n1arkeù above, or which 
" have relation to thcll), ought, if he do 110t return 
" to repentance, to be subjected to a proportional 
"penance, and punished as he deserves; so that, 
" recourse may, if necessary, be had to other \vays 
.., of right." 
The declaratory enachnent by this decree, of thp 
unqu
llificd superiority of the council over the pope, 
in spiritual concerns, the recognition of it by the 
general council of Basil, \"hich inuuediately follo,ved 
that of Constance, and the puerility of the argu- 
D1ents by ,yhich the decree is attempted to be eluded 
by a fc\v ultralllontane "Titers, are the subject of 
the 5th and 6th books of Bossuet's Defence of the 
Declaration of the Gallican Clergy in 1682 ;-in 
,vhich declaration, the decree and the doctrine are 
explicitly ndopted .... 
The council of Constance is cluinent by the num.. 
ber and character of the persons present at its deli.. 
berations, the regularity of its proceedings, and the 
wisdonl and energy of its decrees. It ,vas attended 
by 30 cardinals, 4 patriarchs, 20 archbishops, 300 
bishops, and) ,000 other ecclesiastics t. The em.. 
peror SigislllOlld and several electors and princes of 


· An abriùgment of this work of Bossuet was published in 
London, in one volulne 8vo. by the abbé Coulon. 
t L"Enfant, pref. iv. DeJ!armine, Lib. de Cone. ct EeeI. 
cap. VIJ. 
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the second order assisted at it in person ; the other 
European princes of the first order, and several of 
the second \vere represented at it by their deputies. 
The council voted by nations: christendom \vas 
supposed to be divided into five, the Italian, the 
Gernlan, the French, the Spanish aud the English; 
but the adu1Ïssion of the latter ,vas opposeù by the 
French, and ,vas the subject of a great national con- 
test; the French anlbassadors contending that 
christendoll1 ,vas essentially distributed into the 
four first of these nations, and that t11e lesser king- 
d01l1S, as England, Dennlark, l")ortugal, anù others 
of the saIne description, ,vere cOlnprehelldcd under 
one or other of these divisions.- To this, the 
English aUlbassadors opposed the extent, the po\ver 
and the dignity of the British Islands, ,vhich, \vith 
England, Scotland, the four kingdoms of Ireland 
and the Orkney Islands \vere decorated ,vith eight 
royal cro\vns. The arguments of the English 

llnbassadors, assisted perhaps by the victories in 
France of Henry v, their n1onarch, prevailed; and 
.the council decreed the English to be a fifth and 
co-ordinate nation :1(:. 


* See Hermanni Von der Hardt, Historia CEcumenica Concilii 
Constantiensis, Francofarti .. 697, (6 tom. in 3 vol. fo!') ;- 
ton1. iv: a rare work; for the loan of which and several other 
l"rUe and important works, the author is indebted to the 
liberality of the University of Cambridge, which he takes this 
'<>pportunity of gratefully acknowledging.-L'Enfant abridgeø 
these proceedings, tom. Ïi. p. 44-7, &c.-They are summari]y 
noticed by Gibbon} ch. 7 0 , note 75. 
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A good history of the Historia Reformationis 
iH1tc !{cfornlatiot1e, (an expression fal11iliar to the 
\\Titcrs on the continent) is much \val1tca.-'Ve 
are infol"ll1cd hy the editors of 13eausobre's llistoire 
de la llt: òrJllution, that something of this kind 
\vas found among his papers, \vith the title of Pre- 
lillLÏllaires de la RejùrnlotioJ1; if it has issued from 
the press, it has not found its \,oay to London. The 
abbé Baruel promised the public an His/oire du 
J acobinisnle du :J[ oyen Age, but has not performed 
his prolnise. 
It is not easy to mention \vith precIsion, either 
the tenets generally imputable to all thp separatists 
frOlTI the church, \"hon1 \ve have occasion to notice 
in this chapter, or the tenets \vhich distinguished 
one class froß1 the other *. The grand distinction 
is into the Albigenses and ".,. aldenses, and their re- 
spective follo\ver8e All the contemporary ,vriters 


· The best account of these, which has faHen under the eye 
of the writer, is to be found in father Persons.s "Three Con- 
U versions of England," part iii. c. 3.-He states in it, briefly 
but per
picuously, the distinctive doctrines of each class, and 
shews their several agreements and disagreements with the 
catholic and the established church. Father Persons had not 
the advantage of perusing several learned and curious histories 
and compilations, which have appeared since his time; but he 
lived nearer to the period of these events, and cons!!lted 
original authors.-The 11 th book of the Yariations is dedicated 
to the same subject, and abounds in excellent matter, and 
vigorous argument: but the polemic is sometimes too dis- 
cernible. It is to be wished that we had the work of iomc 
Albigensian or Waldensian, who related the history of his 
own party. 
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represent the foriner as holding principles equally 
destructive of religious, civil, and social order; and 
as endeavouring to spread their doc-trine by violence 
and fraud. These horrid principles and practices 
cannot be inlputed to the "7 aldcllscs, or the first 
filiations frotu theIne But, in the course of time, 
SOlne portions even of these, Seell1 to have adopted, 
in a greater or less degree, the obnoxious principle, 
that right to d0111inion, proprietorship, and l11agis- 
tracy, in church and state, is founded in grace, 
and that the right to theln ceases, "There grace is 
lost. "fhe authority of the council of Constance, 
and the increasing diffusion of learning, and of the 
light \vhich al\vays accolnpanies it, she\yed the folly 
and })erniciousness of these opinions: the contro- 
versies, generated by the reformation, took a dif- 
ferent turn :-bllt even in these, as among John 
Knox and his prilnitive disciples, sOluething of the 
kind is too often discernible. 


x. g. 


Remarkahle Puhlications during this period. 


IN his "State of Europe during the Middle 
" Ages *,"-Mr. HallaM has accurately described 
the state of the public 11lind at the time to \vhich 
this chapter relates :--" The rich envied and 
" longed to plunder the estates of the superior- 
" clergy; the poor learned from the 'Valdenses, a.nd 


· Chap. vii.-a work of research and obseryation. 
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" other 
ectaries, to deem such opulence incompatible 
",,,,ith the character of evangelical ministers: the 
" itinerant ulillstrcls invcnted tales to satirize vicious 
"priests, ,vhich a })fedisposed nndtitude eagerly 
" s\yallon'cd." 
"fhe 1110St inlportant of these satirical poems is 
" The 'Tisions of Pierce 1)1 o'vrn an, " published to- 
,vards the nÚddle of the fourteenth century, and 
attributed to l{obert l,angland a secular priest and 
fello\y of Oriel coHcge in Oxford; it consists of a 
serie
 of visions, ,vhich happened to the poet, as he 
slept on the l\Ialvcrn hills in 'V orcestershire. In 
strong allegoric painting, he describes a multitude 
of corruptions and superstitious practices, ,yhich he 
charges on tIle clergy. Pierce the Ploughman's 
Creed, is generally subjoined to the 'Tisions. The 
author feigns himself to be ignorant of his creed ; 
he applies for instruction to the four religious 
orders,-the grey-friars of St. Francis, the black- 
friars of St. Donlinic, the carmelites and augusti- 
nians. Each advises hinl to be\vare of the other, but 
none gives hilll the instruction he solicits; this, at 
length he receives frolTI Pierce a poor ploughlnan, 
\vho resolves his doubts, and instructs him in the 
principles of religion; he was evidently a follo'\ger 
of 'ficlliffc, and nlentions hin1 \vith honour. 
Before the appearance of cither of these "90rks, 
'Villiau1, called frol11 his native place, of Occam ill 
Surrey, a fello,y of 
Ierton college in Oxford, arch- 
deacon of Sto,v in l.lincoln, a friar 111inor and defi- 
nitor of the \vhole order of 81. f'rancis, had attached 
the claim of the popes to the deposing po\ver, by 
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" A Dialogue between a Knight and a Clerke con- 
" cerning the l
o\ver spiritual and tenlporal," after- 
wards printed by Berthelet ,,,ith the privilege of 
Henry V 11 I. The whole of it is transcribed into 
tl1e celebrated "Songe du ,r ergier," ascribed to 
Raoul de l
resles, \vho Jived in the reign of 
Charles \", in France". Posterior in date to the:se 
two \vorks, but \vritten on the same principles, is 
" Le livre appellé Songe du vieux Pelerin, addres- 
" sant au blanc Faucon à bee et piéz doréz, fait 
" par l\fessire Phelippe de lVlaisiére, en son etre, 
" chevalier chancelier de Chippre t ;" it ,vas pub- 
lished about the year 1397; and has often been 
confounded ,,,,ith the Songe du Vergier, but it is 
quite a distinct \vork. 
'Vetstein, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Nc,v "-rcstament, mentions, that, in the dispute, 
\vhich the Franciscans had with l)ope John XXII, 
the rebel party gave that explanation of the Revela. 
tions \vhich makes the pope antichrist. l\Jany of 
thenl enlbraced the reformation, carrying \vith thenl 
into it this capuchin discovery. l\Iosheinl1: says 
that "these rebellious franciscans, though :t:
na- 
" tical and 
uperstitious in many respects, deserve 
" nevertheless an eminent rank among those \vho 
" prepared the way for the refonnation ;" the in- 
fornled reader, probably, ,viII not think that they 
add to its titles of honour. 


· See Ohly's Librarian, p. 5- 
t See the Di
sertation et Ana1yse in Durande de !\Iaillane s 
Libcrtés de l' Eglise G
]]icane, tom. iii. p. 504. 
i Ecc. Ilist. Cent. xiii. part ii. ch. 2, note (m.) 
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,rhatever lllay have bccn the principles of the 
persons, to ,,,honl ,rc have just alluded, it is at least 
certain, that they produced a considerable degree of 
fcrnlcnt. "'fhe nlinds of men," says cardinal 
Julian, in a letter to pope Eugenius IV. "are big 
" \vith expectation of what measures \vill be taken; 
" and are ripe for something tragicaJ. I see the 
" 3ÀC is at the root: the tree begins to bend: and 
" instead of propping it, ,vhilst we may, we hasten 
" its fall." The \vhole of this letter,-a copious 
extract fronl \vhich is given by Bossuet, in the 
first pages of his Variations,-is inserted in the 
\vorks of Æneas Sylvius, after,vards pope, under 
the naUle of Pius 11. It is a remarkable monument 
of political foresight, and deserves the perusal of 
the reader *. 


.. The Commentaire du chevalier Folard sur Po1ybe, pub- 
lished in 1727, contains the following prediction, equalJy 
remarkable, of the French revolution :-" A conspiracy is 
" actually forming in Europe, by means at once so subt1e and 
" efficacious, that I mn sorry not to have come into the world 
" thirty years later, to witness its result. It must be con- 
" fessed, that the sovereigns of Europe wear very bad specta- 
cc des. The proofs of it are mathematical, if such proofs ever 
" were, ofa conspiracy:' 
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XVII. 1. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 
Vol. I. C. II. p. 102. 
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C II A P. XIX. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL REGULATIONS IN TilE REIGN 
OF HENUY. 


X IX. 1. 
Vol. I. C. 12. S. I. p. 105. 
Preliminary view cif the different Religious Systems;- 
cý- the Lutherans; Zuinglialls; and Calvinists. 


XIX. 2. 


Ecclesiastical Regulations oj" llenry the eighth respecting 
the appointment cif Bishops. 


IN an early part of this \vork some mention was 
Dlade of the disputes bet\veen the popes and the 
sovereigns of Europe respecting investitures.- They 
subsisted too long, but at length were amicably 
arranged. 


I 3 
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In respect to the right of nOl1linating to bishop- 
rics,-they were finally settled-in Germany, by 
the concordat of 144 i, \vhich confined the elec. 
tion of bishops to the chapters, exercising that 
right ;-in France, by the concordat of 1516, 
\vhich vested the nOlnination to bishoprics, and 
the coHation of certain benefices of the higher class 
in the kings of France ;-in Spain, by prescription, 
repeatedly allo\\.ed by the l)opes, under \vhich the 
kings have uninterruptedly exercised the right of 
110nlinating bishops ;-al1d in England, by the char. 
ter of king John, recognized and confirmed by his 
great charter, and by an act of Ed\vard II I *, 
which gave up to the chapters the free }'ight of 
electing their prelates; but that statute is virtually 
repealed by a statute of Henry VIII t, by \vhich, 
the chapters if they do not elect the person 
reCOlTIlnenrled by the king's letters Inissive, are 
subjected to the penalties of præulunire. 
As to the lllode of investing bishops elect with 
their ten11)oralities :-at a general diet held at 
\V orn18 in 1122, it \vas settled, that bishops should 
be chosen by those, to \vhonl the right of election 
belonged, in the presence of the emperor or his 
aUlbassador; that, in the case of a dispute among 
the electors, the emperor should decide; and that 
the bishop should takè an oath of allegiance to the 
emperor, and receive his temporalities from hinl by 
the delivery of the sceptre, and do the emperor 


.. 
j Edw. III. st, 6, s. 3. 
t 25 lIen. VIII. c. 7. 
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hOlnage for them. This convention was solemnly 
confirulcd in the following year, at the council 
of Lateran. Speaking generally, this form of 
investiture has been adopted in every part of 
christcndo111. 


XIX. 3. 
Vol. I. C. 12. s. 2. p. 108. 


Ecclesiastical Regulations in tl,e 1'eign oj
 Henr!J tlte eighth 
respecting the general l'eading of the Bible, in the English 
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lation of it, 1st, b!! T!Jlldale; and 2dl!!, b!! Coverdale: 
3dlg, of the edition of the latter b!! Cranmer: 4thl!!, and 
oj"the Proclamations alld legislative Enllctnzellts, respect- 
ing thelll. 


XIX. 4. 
Vol. I. C. 12. s. 3. 1). 114. 


Ecclesiastical Regulatiolls of Ifenry respecting the Fa;th 
and Devotions oj"llis Sufdects. 


XIX. 5. 
Vol. I. C. 12. s.4. p. 117. 


Persecutions oj" tltose who opposed the Faith or Doctrille oj" 
Henr!!. 


I 4- 
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X I x. 6. 


Vol. I. C. 12. s. 5. p. I1g. 
The Deatll of lIenry tIle eighth :-Genealogical account of 
the Descendants oj. JIenT!/ tIle seventh, till the accession 
of the Stuart D!/llast..II. 


J 547. 



 


CHAP. XX. 
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ED"TAUD THE SIXTH. 


1547. 


xx. I. 
VOl.I. C.13. S.,I. p.122. 
The Regulations respecting the Election of Bishops, and the 
flew AdJJ2Ïssion oj" the actual Bishops to their Sees. 


x X. 2. 
Vol. I. C. 13. s. 2. p. 123- 


The new Visitatioll. 


xx. 3. 
Vol. I. C. 13. s.3. p. 12 4- 
7'llC Buok ot" lIonulies. 
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xx. 4- 
Trol. I. C. 13. s. 4. p. 12 4. 
The L'òrfg-two Articles. 


xx. 5. 
(Tol. I. C. 13. s. 5. p. 12 5. 
7'lIe Hook cif ComlllOll Prayer. 


xx. 6. 


TTol. I. C.13. s.6. p. 12 7. 
1ne Suppression (!/ Colleges, IIospit a b;, and Cltalllltries: 
general Destructioll qf their Libraries, and cf the sacred 
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xx. 7. 


FOllr public Dissertations in the reign of Edu'ard the sixth 
between Cat/wlie alld Prutestant Di1:ill es. 


I T is remarkable that, in the first year of the reign 
of Ed\vard VI, an act* \vas passed against all such 
persons, as should irreverently speak "against the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, and the 
receiving thereof under both kinds:" and that in 
the follo\villg parlialnent t, an act \vas pas:sed for 
establishing the ne\v cOlnlnunion book, which con- 
tained the Zuinglian doctrine against the real pre- 
sence. At Oxforù, Peter 
Iartyr conforuled to 


· 1 Edw. \.1, c. 1. 


t 2 Edw. VI, c. 1. 
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the C0111mOn prayer; at Calnbridge, 
Iartin Bucer 
observed upon it a prudent silence. 
In the foIlo\ving year, a formal disputation ,,"as 
beld upon this ilnportant article, at Oxford, bet\veen 
Peter Martyr, on the side of the protestants, and 
Dr. Tressam, Dr. Chadsey, and Mr. l\10rgan, on 
the side of the catholics. Fox repeats the argu- 
n1ents of Martyr with exultation, \vhile he is silent 
on those of his adversaries: Saunders assigns the 
victory to the catholic divines * . 
In the same year, a second disputation \vas held 
at the saIne place. "It is to be noted," says Fox, 
that " at the disputation, l\Iartyr, in his ans\ver did 
" grant a change of substance of bread and \vine ; " 
but in a disputation ,,'hich ,vas held in the follo\ving 
year at Cambridge, "this, by bishop Ridley, \vas 
denied t." 
A third disputation soon follo\ved; it was held 
in the same year at Can1bridge; and although 
Ridley presided at it, the real presence \vas asserted 
by 1\-11'. Perne, the advocate of the protestant 
cause. "'V e deny nothing less," he said, " than his 
" corporal presence or the absence of his substance 
" in the bread;" -so that the discussion turned 
altogether on transubstantiation and the sacrifice of 
the mass t . 
A fourth disputation soon follo\ved at CaIn... 
bridge S. This also turned on transubstantiation, 


* Persons's Review of Three Disputations, c. 1, S. 1. 
t Fox, 12 55. Persons's Review, c. 1, 
. 2. 
Persons's Review, c. 1, s. 3. 
I bid. c, 1, S.4. - 
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!)crnc, \vho still continued the advocate of the pro- 
testants, qualified his assertion of the real presence, 
in the fornler conference, by saying, "I grant that 
" Christ i
 in thp sacralnellt truly, ,,'holly and 
" verily, after a certain property and lllanuer. I 
" deny not his presence, but his real and corporal 
" presence." 1:'hus lIe veered to the doctrine of 
Calvin on the real presence. 
In all the three disputations at Cambridge, 
Dr. l{idley presided as l11oderator: a further nleet- 
ing \VaS convened to hear his deterlllination, and it 
\Ya
 uUlnerousl y attended:lf:. The question of the 
real presence he left untouched, but decided, in the 
most eÃplicit tcrnlS, against transubstantiation, upon 
five groullds,-" the authority, ll1ajesty, and verity 
" of the 
criptures, the lnost certain testiulonies of 
" ancient catholic fathers, the definition of a sacra- 
" 111ent, the abon1Ïnation of the heresy of Eutyches, 
" that 111ay ensue of transubstantiation,-alld the 
" 1110St sure belief of the article, 'he ascended into 
" heaven.' 
" These," says Personst, " be Maister Ridleye's 
" five buhvarks, or castles of defence, builded in 
" the ayre, \vhich he handleth so fondly and child- 
" ishely, as after you shall see in the particular 
"exalninations of his arg1.nnents. Only heere, 
" I \vill say in generall, that the reader 
hall find 
" his authority, Inajestie and verity of scriptures 
" against transubstantiation, to be a nleere vaunt 
" and vanity, for he hath no one cleere or substan- 


PcrSOll"'S Revicw, c, 1, S. 5. 


t Iuid. 
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" tiall place at all. And, as for his certayne tes- 
"tilllonyes of the ancient fathers, they ".ill prove 
" so uncertaine for his purpose, us you shall see 
"them, most certaynely against hinl. His third 
" castle of the definition of a sacralnent, ,viII prove 
" a cottage of no strength at all, for that the true 
" nature of a sacralnent standeth ,veIl ,vith transub- 
"stantiation. His fourth head springe about the 
"heresie of Eutyches, \vill prove a puddle, and 
" himselfe })uzzeled therin, for that the heresie of 
"Eutyches confoundinge t\VO distinct natures in 
"Christ, hath no 1110re coherence with transub- 
"stantiation, then Rochester ,vith Ronle. And 
" finally, his last ground about the article of Christ's 
" ascendinge into heaven, hath no ground to rest 
" on, but is a meerc imagination in the ayre, to ,vitt, 
" that for so much as Christ ascended into heaven, 
" erp;o there is no transubstantiation." 
Bucer did not take a prol11inent part in any of 
the Cambridge disputations ,vhich have been men- 
tioned; but another. ,vas convened, at ,vhich he 
held the tenlple t :-propounding the following 
conclusions, "first, that the canonical books of 
" scripture alone do sufficiently teach the regenerate 
"all things necessarily belonging to salvation: 
" secondly, that there is no church on earth that 
" erreth not as ,veIl in faith as Inal1ners: thirdly, 
" that \ve are so justified freely of God, that, before 
" our justification, it is sin, and provoketh God's 


fIi Fox, 1262, 1263. Persons's Rcview, c. i. s.6. 
t In ITlcdia nlihi Cæsar crit templuluquc tenebit.-- \''irg. 
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C \\Tath against us, \vhatsoever good \vorks \ve see1n 
H to do: then,-being justificd, \ve do good \vorks." 
,\r e have no full infornultion of \"hat passed at 
these disputations, that can be relied upon :-it 
should seem from the accounts, \vhich llave reached 
us, that the catholics anxiously but fruitlessly strove 
to have the question of the real presence settled 
previously to the discussion of the question of tran- 
substantiation. "If t\VO denlands being propounded," 
says father Pcrsol1s*,-first, \vhether in such a vessel, 
" (\vhere ,vater ,vas k110"'"'l1 to be before), there be 
" \vine put in ;-and secondly, \vhether this wine 
" have turned that \vater into itself or no? or that 
"the \vater and \vine do remain together,-to 
" pretern1Ït the first question, ,yhether \vine be 
" really and truly there or no? and cavil only about 
"the second, \vhether the \vater be turned into 
" \vine, or relnain together \vith the \vine, ,vould be 
" preposterous and illlpertinent \vrangling; if the 
" "'TangIer did deny expressly, that there \vas any 
" \vine in the vessel. Aud so fareth it in our con- 
e e troversy of the real presence of Christ's body. 
" For if the said body be not really and substan- 
" tially in the sacranlent at aU, then it is Ï1npertinent 
" to dispute the second question, \vhether it be there 
" \vithout bread or ,vith bread. 


xx. 8. 
Vol. 1. C. 13. s. 7- 1). 130. 
l
eligious Persecution durillg tlte reign cf Edlcard VI. 


· Review, c. i. s. 5. 
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l'1le f'elurJl of tlte English Nation to COlnl/1ll1zl011 ll'itlt lite 
See of RUJ/ze. 


XXI. 2. 


Four Disputations between Catholic and Protestant Divines 
ill the reign of Queen 
Ia'J'!J. 
IN our account of the reign of king Ed\vard VI, 
\ve have noticed six disputatious between catholics 
and protestants, on the subject of religion, t11at were 
held in the space of one year. Four silnilar dispu- 
tations were held in 1553, soon after the accession 
of queen l\lary. The catholics then held the telnple, 
and these disputations \vere designed for the express 
purpose of giving satisfaction to protestants. 
The first. took place on the 18th of October 
in the year we have mentioned, in the convocation 


:!I Fox, p. 21 4. Persons's Review ofTen Disput
tions, s. 7. 
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}louse, in St. Paul's church, London, and continued 
during six days. "The questions, (says Persons), 
"\vere the accustolued, about the real presence, 
" and transubstantiation. The lUanneI' of disputing 
" ,vas not in fornI, or after any fashion of schoo], 
" but rather of proposing doubts and éU1s\vering the 
" sallIe for satisfilction of then1, that \vere not re.. 
"solved. The prolocutor protested, that the con- 
" ference \vas held not to call any points of catholic 
" religion into doubt, but to solve such scruples or 
"doubts, as any man n1Ïght pretend to have." 
})llÍlpot, archdeacon of \Vinchester, took the lead 
on the protestant side: he denied the real presence 
in the Inost ex})licit terlns: "I \vill speak plain 
" English, quoth he * :-the sacrament of the altar, 
" \vhich ye reckon to be all one with the nlass, is 
"no sacrament at an, neither is Christ any\vise 
" present in it." 
Three other disputations t ,"'ere held in three 
successive days, at Oxford, in April 1554, on the 
three questions of the real presence, transubstantia- 
tion, and the sacrifice of the Inass. Crannler, 
Itidley, and I
atilner attended, and argued at each 
of then1. 
The disputants arrived at 110 certain conclusion, 
in any of the ten meetings \vhich have been Dlen- 
tioned. The three last \vere conducted \vith most 
order, and the controversy carried 011 ,vitIl the 
greatest L'lirness ;-" Yet," says father Persons i, jf 
, 
· Fox, 128 5. Persons's Review, ch. i. s. 7. 
t Fox, 129Y. Persons's Re view, c. i. s. 8. 
: Ibid, 
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}'ox relate truly, " the 111anner of arguing \vas not so 
" orderly and school-like as luight have been *. U 
· The conclusions which Persons hinlself draws from them 
for his readers, we shall give in his own words. 
" If a nlan would oppose to these ten public disputations 
cc before rccyted, ten learned councells of the catholic church, 
"that disputed, examined and condemned this heresie of 
U theirs against the real presence, within the 
pace of these 
" last six hundred years, since Berengarius first began it, as 
" namely, those four named by Lanchfranke, to witt, that of 
" Rome, under I.Jeo the ninth; and another of V ersells, under 
" the same pope; the third 
t Towars in France, under pope 
" Victor, successor to Leo, the fourth at Ron1e againe, under 
" pope ì\icholas the second; in all which Berengarius himselfe 
" was present, and in the last, not only abjured, but burnt his 
., owne booke. And after this, six other councells to the same 
" effect, the first at Rome, under Gregory the seventh, where 
" Berengarius againe abjured, as \Valdensis testifieth; the 
.c second of Lateran in Rome also, under Innocentius the third; 
.c the general councell of \' ienna; the fourth at Rome againe, 
" under pope John the twenty-second; the fifth at Constance, 
" and the sixth at Trent. All these councells I say if a man 
" consider with indifferency of what variety of learned men they 
I, consisted, of what singular piety and sanctity of life, of how 
" many nations, of what dignity in God's church, how great 
" diligence they used to discuss this matter, what prayer, what 
" conferringe of scriptures, and other Ineanes they used, and 
" with how great consent of both Greek and Latyn church 
" conforme to all antiquity, they determined and resolved 
" against the opinion of protestants in our dayes; he will 
" easily discover how much more reason and probability of 
" security there is, of adventuringe his soule of the one side 
" then of the other."t 
At the end of this chapter father Persons proceeds to an 
elaborate discussion of the controversies, on the three articles 
of the real presence, transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the 
ma
s :-a11 who desire to be acquainted with the nature and 
bearings of these discussions in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
must be highly gratified by the perusal of this part of his work. 
t On the last di
putation, 5ee also Collier's Ecc. Hist, vol. 11, p. 354. 
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.irc/ibis/wp Cranmer. 
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SOl1le Obscr'l.'atiollS Oil the Cbaractel' (1' queen JJ[ary. 


HISTORIANS have been unjust to the Ineu10ry 
()f l\Iary, by the unqual,ified harshness \vith ,vhich 
they lllentioll the reprehensible parts of her conduct, 
and by concealing, or not holding up sufficiently to 
light, those parts of it, \vhich ,,,ere justly entitled to 
praise.-Hlune ascribes to her, obstinacy, bigotry, 
violence, lnalignity, revenge and cruelty; and as- 
serts that, " amid the cOlnplication of vices \v hich 
" entered into her cOlnposition, \ve shall scarcely 
" find any virtue hut sincerity." - Yet, in the next 
page, he records the wise Jaws, by \vhich she sus- 
pended the tyrannical in1position:; on the merchants, 
and repealed the absurd prohibitions in the lnaking 
of cloth, by all persons who had flOt served ail ap- 
prenticeship of seven years: he also notices her 
exertions to establish the cOlluuercial relations be- 
tn"Cell this country and llussia, fi'Olll \vhich her 

Ucccgsors derived so lunch advantaO'c. He luicrht 

 :"") 
VOL. Ill. K 
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llave added her salutary restoration of the humane 
provisions of tIle C0l111110n huv respecting the pro- 
ceedings for treason; her liuliting treasons and 111is- 
prisions of treason to those which \vere declared to 
be such by the 25th of Ed\vard III; her liberal re- 
versa.ls of outla\vries, and her hUlnanc and generous 
injunctions, to sir Richard Morgan, \vhen she ap- 
pointed hin1 judge of the COlnnlon Pleas, by which 
she signified, that, " not\vithstanding the old error 
" \vhich did not adn1Ït any ,vitness to speak, or any 
" other Inatter to be heard, in L1.vour of her adver- 
" sary, in causes in \vhich her lTIajesty \vas a party; 
" her lnajesty's pleasure nevertheless \vas, that what- 
" soever could be brought in favour of the subject, 
" should be adl11Ïtted to be heard; and lnoreover, 
" that justices should not persuade thenlselves to 
" sit in judglnent othcr\visc for her highness, than 
" for her subjects." 
Fuller * does her greater justice: -" Take queen 
" l\lary," he says, " abstracted frol11 her opinions, 
" and by herself, secluded fronl her blooùy COUll- 
"sellors, and her Inen10ry will justly COIne under 
"comlnendation. Indeed, she kne\v not the art of 
" being popular.-She hated to equivocate in her 
" religion, and \vas \vhat she \vas, \vithout dissenl- 
" bling her j ndgment for fear or flattery. Little 
" beloved of her subjects, to \Vh0111 though once she 
"relnitted an entire subsidy, yet it little Inovcd 
" their affections, because, though liberal in this 
" act, she had been-unjust in another,
her breach 
" of pron1Ïse to the gentry of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
· Book viii, s. 53. 
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" IIo\vevcr, she had been a \vorthy princess, had as 
" little cruelty been donc under her as ,vas done by 
" her.." 


· 
ir \ViHiam Blackstone also observes, (CoIDm. book iv. 
c. 33), that nlany popular and salutary Jaws in civillnattcrs 
were Inade during her alhninistration. No code of law con- 
tains a wiser lesson to princes than that expressed in the first 
act of her reign; "-Forasmuch as the state of every king, 
" ruler and governor of any realn1, dominion or comnlonalty, 
" standeth and consisteth morc assurcli by the love and favour 
" of the subject toward their sovereign, ruler and governor, 
" than in the dread and fear of Jaws, made with rigoruus pains 
" and extreme punishment, for not obeying of their sovereign, 
U ruler and governor: and laws also justly Inade fGr the 
" preservation of the cOIuffionwealth, without extreme punish- 
"ment or great penalty, are more often, for the most 
" part, obeyed and kept, than laws and statutes maùe with 
" great and extreme punishments, and in special, such laws 
" an(1 
tatutes 80 Inade, whereby not only the ignorant and 
" ruùe unlearned people, but also learned and expert people, 
u n1Ïnding honest)', are often and n1any times trapped and 
" snared, yea n1any times for words only, without either fact 
" or deed done or perpetrated. 
" The queen's nlost excellent fl1ajesty, calling to remem- 
" brance that many, as well honourable and noble persons, as 
" other of good reputation within this her grace's reahn of 
" England, have of late (for words only, without other opinion, 
" fact or deed) suffered shameful death not accustomed to 
" nobles; her highness therefore of her accustomed clemency 
" and n1(
rcy, minding to avoid and put away the occasion and 
" cause of like chances hereJÍtcr to ensue, trusting her loving 
" subjects will, for her clemency to then! shewed, love, serve 
"and obey her grace the more heartily and faithfully, than 
" for dread or fear of pains of body, is contented and pleased 
"that the severity of such like extreme dangerous and 
" painfullaw

, shall be abolishell, annulled and nlade frustrate 
Co and voiù," 
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It adds to the merit of this benign legislative declaration 
of l\lary, that it was Inade by her after several treasons and 
treasonable practices against her, had been perpetrated; and, 
while it was kno", n that son1C were carrying on and others 
meditated. 
And, in respect to the executions in her reign for heresy, 
when it is admitted, that t11eycan neither be denied nor excused, 
it should not be forgotten that similar guilt is justly imputable 
to many sovereigns, sonle of whom enjoy a considerable 
portion of historic fame.-It should also be recollected, that 
some, who were executed in her reign for heresy, might have 
justly been executed for treason ;-other sovereigns, more 
politically, but certainly not more justly, converted what they 
deemed heresy into treason, and punished the ccnvict not as a 
heretic, but as a traitor. 
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C HAP. XXIII. 


LEGISLATI VE EST A BLISHl\IENT OF TIlE PUG- 
TESTA NT CHURCH I
 EXGLAXD. 


THE Dleeting of parliament ,vas fixed for the 
23d day of January 1558; but it \vas prorogued 
till the 27th. By a proclamation of the 27th of 
the preceding DeceDlber, the queen prohibited all 
public preaching and teaching, but enjoined that 
the gospel and epistle of the day, the litany and 
the ten commandments should be read aloud in 
English, at the public service: this, in other respects, 
was to relnain in its actual state. 
Soon after the accession of queen Elizabeth *, a 
Ineeting took place: by her order, in 'Vestmil1ster 
church, bet\veen some dignitaries of the church of 
ROl1le, and SOlne protestant divines of distinction. 
Sir Nicholas Bacon the lord keeper, presided as mo- 
derator. Three questions were appointed for discus- 
sion: "The first,-whether it were against God's 
" word, and the custom of the primitive church, to 
" use a tongue, unknown to the people, in COlnmon 
"prayer, or the administration of the sacralnents: 
" The second,-whether every church had autho. 
" rity to appoint, take away and change cereinonies 
" and ecclesiastical rites, so that the saIne were to 
" edification: Thirdly, -whether it could be proved 
" by the word of God that there is offered up, in 


>It Fox's Acts and Monuments, 1919. Persons's Review, 
c. 1. S. 4. 
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" the Blass, a sacrifice propitiating for the living 
" and the dead. 
rhesc \\"crc directed to be dis- 
" cussed in the prescnce of the queen's counsel, the 
" nohility, and others of the parJituncnt house for 
" the bettcr satisfaction and enabling of thcir juùg- 
" nlcnt to treat and conclude of snch la\\"s, as Inight 
" depend thereupon." An altercation i111111ediately 
took place bet\vcen the catholic and protestant 
divines, and the assenlbly broke up, \vithout any 
regular argUTIlcnt. An account of it \vas l)
blished 
on each side: the protestants claimed the victory; 
th
 catholics c0111plaincd that they had not been 
pCl'Juittcd, eithcr to propose anyone argunlcnt, or 
to reason in due place or tinle. 
rrhe first bill hostile to the catholic religion, 
\vhich ,vas passed in this parlia111ent, originated in 
the lo}'ds, on the 30th of January :-it restored nrst- 
fruits and several other ecclesiastical emoluments to 
the erO\\!l; it passed, ,vith the unanÏ1nous assent of 
the lords tcnlporal, and the unaniulous dissent of the 
lords spiritual: an inconsiderable opposition ,vas 
Inade to it in the COlnnlons. 
A bill then passed, by \vhich her Inajesty's title 
to thp inlperial crO\Yl1 of this rc
'lnl \yas fully and 
unequivocaHy recognized: it p,ì.sscd through both 
housc
, \vithout a siubIe dissentient voice. By a 
hilJ, \vhich pa
scd a fe\\' days after, ,vith the saInc 
unaninlity, the queen ,vas rcstufcd in blood, and 
declared to he inheritable to her Inother Anne. 
'fhl' next bill put the great question on tIle 
national rcligion, at issue: it \yas finally intituled, 
" Au act to restore to the crown the ancient juri
.. 
K4 
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" diction over the estate ecclesiastical and spiritual, 
" and abolishing all foreign powers repugnant to 
" the same." 
This bill ,vas a subject of great discussion in each 
house of parliament: the speeches of lIeath, arch- 
bishop ofY ork, and of Scott bishop of Chester, against 
it, have been preserved =If<. "\Tiscount l\;Iountague, the 
saIne nobleman, ,vho had been sent in the preceding 
reign to negotiate the reconciliation of England 
,,,,ith Ronlc, "incited," says Canldel1, "by a sen.. 
" tilnent of zeal and honour," represented to the 
peers, that "it ,vonId be disgraceful to England, 
" so lately reconciled to the apostolic see, to make 
" so sudden a revolt from her;" and conjured 
theIn, \vith great Ï1nportunity, "not to ,,
ithdraw 
" thenlselves frolll her,-to ,,'hOlll the nation ,vas 
" beholden for the christian faith, and the constant 
"defence of it ever since." - His exertions ''''ere 
seconded by the carl of Shre,vsbury:-the other 
teulporallords voted for the biB, all the spiritual 
lords voted against it. The bill was finally carried 
by a Inajority of three voices: the catholics had 
particularly relied on an active opposition to it from 
the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Arundell, ,vhose 
daughter he had married; but both voted for the 
bill; and the duke used all his proxies, \vhich \\"ere 
nUlnerous, in its favour. It passed in the commons 
without a division. 


· Strype, vol. i. app. vi. vii. Par]. Hist. vol. iii. p. 379. On 
the other side of the question, the reader will find an able 
pamphlEt published about this time in Strype, Annals, vol. Ì. 
app. viii. 
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Alnlost in1111cdiately aftcr this act ,vas passcd, 
Elizabeth publi
hcd a hody of " Regulations of the 
" discipline and ordcr of the Church." In one of 
these, she professes to notice the ulisconstructions 
of her claiIlls to the spiritual 
uprenlacy: she then 
proceeds to say, "her lnajesty ncither doth nor ever 
" \vill challenge any other authority than \vhat \vas 
" challenged, and latel y used by the said noble 
"kings of L1.ffiOUS Inemory, king Henry VIII, 
"and Ed\vard VI, \vhich is and was, of an- 
"cient tilne, due to the ilnperial cro\vn of the 
" reahu,-that is,-under God, to have the sovc- 
" reignty and rule over all manner of persons born 
" \vithin thc:sc her rcahns and dominions, so as no 
" po\vcr shall or ought to have any superiority over 
"thcIn." In the next parlial11ent this explanation 
of the oath of supremacy received the sanction of 
the Iegislature.- It is generally called "Queen 
"Elizabeth's adulonition:" an act, \vhich \vas 
pas
cd in the fifth year of her luajesty, directed that 
the oath should he taken and expounded in this 
sense. 
The 11nportant act for the establishment of the 
qucen's supremacy was followed by the act, aln10st 
cq uall y important, "for the uniformity of common 
" prayer and scrvice in the church and the adminis- 
" tration of the sacranlents." By this, and a fur- 
ther act, passed in the same sessions, the liturgy and 
sacraments established in the reian of Ed\vard VI 
b , 
váth little variation, \vere directed to be used 
and tldlninistcrcd in aU churches, undcr certain 
penalties. 
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The former act occasioned a greater debate, and 
the division against it ,vas more nUluerous, than 
that on the bill for establishing the queen's supre- 
macy; all the bishops and nine temporaJ peers dis.. 
senting froln its passing into a la,"-. The speeches 
of Dr. Fcckenhaln, the abbot of "T estminster, and 
Dr. Scott, the bishop of Chester, have been pre- 
served by Strype, and inserted in the Parlianlentary 
History *. 
An attempt also was made to revive the act passed 
in the reign of Ed\vard VI, for the 111arriage of the 
clergy, \vhich had been repealed by the parliament 
of Mary; "but," says Strype, "Elizabeth could 
" not be brought to countenanGe the conjugal state 
" of her clergy t." 


· Annals, vol. i. app. ix. ParI. I-list. vol. iii. p. 413. 
t Throughout her reign, the queen manifested the same 
dislike to the marriage of clergymen. "In her progress 
" through Essex and Sussex in 1561, she was particularlydis- 
" concerted," says Collier (Ecc. Hist. vol. ii. b. vi. p. 4 7'J ), 
" at seeing their wives in cathedrals and colleges. She issued 
" an order, therefore, to forbid all heads and members of 
"colleges or cathedral churches within the realm, having 
" their wives or any other women within the precincts of such 
"places. The penalty was forfeiting all ecclesiastical pro- 
" motion belonging to any cathedral or collegiate church 
" where this happened,-Parker was not able to ùigest this 
" regulation; he was apprehensive the queen had some 
" thoughts of returning popery upon them." 
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C II A P. XX". 


EFFECT OF THE LEGAL 
STABLISH1\IENT OF THE 
PROTESTAXT RELIGION O
 THOSE WHO ADHERED 
TO TilE CATHOLIC CHURCI!. 


THUS, "the revolution \vhich has been men- 
" tioned in church affairs," to use the language of 
the \\Titers of the Parlialllcntary History* "took 
" place in a very surprising luanneI'; and popes, 
" \vith cardinals, were banished this realm. On the 
" rising of the parlianlcnt the ne\v liturgy in the 
" vulgar tongue, \vhich, by their authority had been 
" established, \vas introduced into all churches and 
"cJlapels of the kingdoll1: inlages \vere once Inore 
" taken down and reu10ved out of them, with as 
" little disturbance as possible; and SOlne of the 
" clergy then1selves under,yent the salue fate; for 
H the oath of supremacy being tendered to then}, 
" such as refused were deprived of their bishoprics, 
"livings, and all other ecclesiastical preferluents : 
"But the nUlnbers of the conscientious clergy 
" \vere but sIllall, in cOlnparison of the 
Thole body. 
"In England, there \vere then computed 9,400 
"ecclesiastica] preferlnents; of those, there \vent 
" off no 11lore than eighty parish priests, fifty pre- 
"bendaries, fifteen heads of colleges, t\velve arch- 
" deacons, as nlan y deans, six abbots and abbesses, 
" and fourteen bishops; which last nun1ber, except 
" the bishop of LlandaH: \vere all that then \vcre 
"living. In this, the heads of the clergy she\\ed 
:>> "\" ] ... 6 
. v 0 . III. p. 43 . 
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"llluch 1110rc conscicnce than the tail of thcnl. 
"Othcr bishops, &c. ,,"cre clectcd and substitutcd 
" in the placcs of t1IC dcprived; and these altera- 
" tions in relio'ioll ,verc donc \vith so little noisc 
b 
" autI bustle in England, as ,vas, says CauuJen, to 
" thc astonishulent of thc ,vhole christian \vorld." 
To the list of ecclesiastics ,vho are said, in the 
foregoing extract, to have bcen deprived of their 
li,
illgs, in consequence of their non-confornlity, the 
naDles of about fifty deprived prebendaries, and 
thirty-seven fello,vs of colleges, Inentioned by 
l)oùd *, lllay be added. 13ut, there is the strongest 
reason to suppose, that the nUluher of non-con.. 
f(>rnlists ,vas considerably greater than that ,vhich 
i
 111cntioned in the extract ,vhich ,ve have inserted 
frOlll the Parlialuentary History. Seventeen fello\vs 
only of Ne\v Collcge are Inentioncd in the list of the 
non-conformists, \vhich have reached us: but 'V ood 
inforuls us, that thcir \vholc nUluber alnounted 
to t\venty-three; and hc says, of the university of 
Oxford at large, that "after the catholics had left 
U it, upon the alteration of religion, it ,vas so elnl)ty, 


* Church I-list. vol. ii. p. :119. So lately as 1563, the 
speaker of the house of COIllIDons complained, that many of 
the 
chools and benefices" were seized, the education of yo nth 
" di
appointed, and the succours for knowledge cut off. For 
" I dare aver," said he, " that the schools in England are fewer 
U than formcrly by onc hundred; and tho

, which remain, are 
" 11lany of them but slenderly stocked; and this is one reason, 
" the number of learned men is so relnarkably diminished. 
" The universities are decayed, and great market towns 
" without either school 01' preacher." ColI. Ec<;. I-list. vol. ii. 
P.4 8o . 
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" that there was very seldon1 a serlllon preached in 
" it in the university church ;-the university," he 
adds, "seemed to be destroyed *." 
Ai the accession of queen Elizabeth, there were 
in England, including the Isle of Man, twenty- 
seven episcopal sees; ten of these \vere vacant, all 
the prelates, who filled the renlaining sees, except 
Kitchen, of Llandaff, wholn Camden calls, "the 
" calamity of his see," on account of his dismem- 
, bernlent of its possessions, refused the oath of su- 
prcn1acy, and \vere displaced and imprisoned; butthe 
imprisonment was gently n1anaged, and the greater 
part of then1 were left prisoners at large. 
Some were pennitted to cross the seas, and died 
abroad. In consequence of some real or alleged 
imprudence, 'Vatson of Lincoln \vas placed in strict 
confinelnent at 'Visbeach castle; he appears to 11ave 
been the only prelate, against wholn governlnent 
proceeded \vith severity. 
"\\r e have seen, in a preceding page, that the 
number of ecclesiastics \vas computed at 9,400. 
1vlost of the regulars who disobeyed the new regu- 
lations, fled to the convents of their several orders 
on the continent,-their natural asylums: two reli- 
gious establishments only preserved the continuity 
of their respective con1munities: the Carthusian 
Inonks, founded by king Henry v, in 1416, retired 
successively to Bruges, Louvaine, and Mechlin, and 


"See a short chronological account of the re1igious establish- 
ments by English catholics on the continent, by the abbé 
Mann, Archæologia, vol. xiii. p. 251. 
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finally to Nieuport in Flanders, ,,
here they conti- 
nued till their suppression in 1793. The Bridgittine 
nuns, founded at Sion, in 
liddleseÀ, settled, after 
some "\vandcrings, in Lisbon: a fe\v ancient nuns, 
llO\V residing in COlll1uunity at SOll1ers-to\vU, in the 
llcighbourhood of l
ondon, still keep up the esta- 
blisll1nellt of the nlon
lstery, once venerable, at Sion. 
The fate of the secular clergy varied. "r e have 
seen, that the fill' greater nUlnber of them con- 
fornlcd to the ne\v rcligion: those, \vho remained, 
,verc callcd " the old priests," and" queen Mary's 
"pricsts." l\Iany of these retired to the continent, 
particularly to the lo\v countries. All \vere received 
hospitably, several \vere adn1Îtted into public or 
official situations, a)ld SOUle obtained considerable 
preferUlent. The greater l1uluber, ho\vever, re- 
Iuained in England. Of these, sonle obtained sine- 
cures, in \vhich conforlnity was generally dispensed 
\vith; others reluained in privacy, unkno\vn, or at 
least unheeded. 
But several, supported by the courageous l1luni- 
fÌcellce of catholic individuals a1110ng the nobility 
and gentry, \vho aùhered to the ancient faith, 
actively discharged the duties of their character, 
for the benefit of their afflicted countrymen. Of 
these, SOlne \vere to be found in London and other 
great to\vns, sheltered by the Iargene:ss of the popu- 
1ation, froln particular notice: but the greater 
number resided \vÎth their patrons, and adUlinistercd 
to thenl, t!leir tenants, and their neighbours, the 
rites of reli!!ion and the benefits of instruction in 
L
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the luidst of hardship and danger. In a l11anuscript, 
with the perusal of which the \\Titer has been 
favoured, the number of these valuable 111en is COIn.. 
puted at 1,000. To then1 and their excellent 
protectors, the preservation of the catholic religion 
in this country, against the first shock of the refor- 
mation, was altogether o\ving. 
Not long after the passing of the act which has 
been 111cntioncd, the e111pcror of Gerlnany and 
SOll1e other catholic princes addressed the queen in 
behalf of the catholics, and particularly suggested 
to her the reasonableness of allo\ving, to that portion 
of her subjects, one church in every to\vn. The 
queen refused the request; but professed general 
kindncss to\vards "those on \vhose behalf she \vas 
" solicited: " she intilnated an intention of" endea- 
" vouring to cure their refractory spirit," as she 
terl11ed it, "by connivance," and observed that, 
" England had not c1l1braced any strange or ne\v- 
" fangled fàith; but had established the very saIne, 
"\vhich Christ had cOlnnlanded, the priluitive 
"'catholic church received, and the oldest of the 
" fathers jointly approved *. 
In the fifth year of her reign, a& la\v was passed, 
by \vhich it \vas enacted, that persons luaintaining 
the })ope's authority \vithin this reahl1, should incur 
the" penalties of præluunire ;" that all " ecclesias- 
" tical persons, graduates and fellows of the ul)i.. 
" ver
ity, and all officers belonging to courts of 
"judicature, should take the oath of supreluacy, 
.. Bartoli Istoria, lib. i. c. g. 
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CC under the pcnalty of præulunire, for the first 
U offence, and dcath for the second: persons \vho 
U had said or heard Blass, \vere obliged to take the 
" saBlC oath, or suffer as above," It has been said 
tllat this act ,vas occasioned bv the indiscreet zeal of 
.sOllIe catholics in the north. 


C HAP. XXVI. 


COLLEGES FOUNDED ABROAD BY THE SECULAR 
CLERGY OF THE EXGLISH CATHOLICS :-CAR- 
DINAL ALLEN *. 


By degrees, the nUluber of the respectable clergy- 
men, ,vho preserved, in the manner, "vhich has been 
mentioned, the ren1nant of the catholic religion in 
this kingdoln, \vas considerably din1inished by death: 
age and infirmity disabled others for the exertions 
necessary to an effective discharge of nlissionary 
duty; and no means appeared of supplying their 
place
: thus a total extinction of the ancient faith 


· IIis name is spelt Alan by most, if not 
aH the Latin 
writers, who have lllentioned him, and by several English 
writers: henoe this mode of spelling. his name was adopted in 
the first and second editions of these l\lemoirs: but most 
English authors have called him Allen, and the present writer 
has now ascertained that the doctor thus spelt his own name. 
Father Persons has been generally called Parsons by 
English writers J but the former is, unquestionably, his right 
appellation. 
VOL. III. L 
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" 
of this kingdoln ,vas generally expected both by its 
friends and its enemies. 
Under those CirCU111stances, Mr. 'Villianl Allen 
conceived the Inemorable project of perpetuating the 
catholic n1inistry in England, by a regular succession 
of priests, to be educated in colleges on the con- 
tinent, and thence sent on the English mission. 
Allen ,vas descended from an ancient family in 
Lancashire: in "1547, he entered Oriel college in 
Oxford; and, in 1556, ,vas chosen principal of 
St. l\fary's Hall, in the same university. On the 
death of queen 
ary, he retired to Louvaine, and 
formed an inthnate friendship \vith Dr. Stapleton 
and Dr. Harding, which 
ubsisted through their 
lives: after spending some tiule in Louvaine, he 
returned to his native country. 
He first distinguished hilnself by the part, \vhich 
he took in a controversy on the la\vfÌllne
s of 
catholics attending the d
v.ine service in protestant 
churches to avoid the penalties of recusancy. On 
this question a great difference of opinion then pre.. 
vailed among the English catholic divines. "It was 
" pretended," says Dodd *, "by SOlne of the ancient 
" priests, that occasional conformity had been l)rac- 
"tised by the most zealous catholics, during the 
" reign of Edward \TI; that it W3ß not a thing per 
" se rnalurn; that, as the COllllnOl1 prayer contained 
" no positive heterodoxy, there was no divine 1)1'0- 

'hibition of being one of the audience; tha
 
" recusallcy 
"ould involve the catholics il) l11(}ny 
· Church History, vol. ii. p. 44. 
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C l\ìfficulties; that it \\ ould cntirely ruin the cause 
U and expose thcn1 to the loss of gooùs and liberty; 
"that, according to the opinion of 111any learned 
"divines, human la,vs n1ight be cOll1plied \vith or 
"neglected ill sucll cirCulnstances. 'These objec- 
U tions," continues Dodd, " ,"ere answered by 
" Allen with due respect to the persons, by \vhom 
U they were urged. He t91d thenl the case ,vas 
"lnisrepresented as to Edward the sixth's reign; 
"\vhen the better sort of catholics aU stood ofl
 
" follo\ving the exalllple of queen Mary, while she 
u 
vas princess, \vho, neither by threats nor by 
"promises, could be prevailed upon to be present 
"at the reformers' public worship.-As to the 
" Dlcrits of the cause, he plainly stated his opinion, 
"that occasiona] confonnity in religion ,vas the 
" "orst 
ort of religious hypocrisy; that the scrip- 
" tures were ,ery explicit in condemning any sort 
" of religious commerce ,vith schi
lllatics or heretics; 
" that there "vas Inanifest danger of lnany being 
" seduced by the subtile argulnents and Inisrepre- 
" sentations, with which protestant pulpits abound- 
" ed; that such a behaviour ,vas never heard of 
"in the prilnitive ages, nor practised in any age 
" since; that the COllllnon prayer was not so inno- 
" cent as they seelllcd to Inake it, nor the opinion 
" of any learned divine 
o complaisant to hunlan 
"la,vs, as to have regard to ,vorldly convenience, 
" at the expense of God's Ia,v: lastly, he acquaints 
" them, that the fitthers at the council of Trent 
'
had been consulted upon the case; and that a 
u 
clcct n
lnbcr, having exal)1incd it, had SeJlt over 
1. 2 
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"a declaration concerning the practice of the 
" regulars.." 
Some catholics \vere displeased with the zeal, 
,vhich Allen shewed on this occasion: some pro.. 
testants also took offence at it, and threatened to 
put the penal laws into execution against him: this 
induced him to return to Oxford. rrhel'e, he ob- 
served that several, who discharged public functions 
in the university, and SOl1le, \\"ho \vere qualifying- 
themselves for theIn, or \vere engaged in a general 
course of acadelllic study, were internally convinced 
of the truth of the old religion, aud only \vaited for 
a proper opportunity to declare thc111selves openly 
in its favour. rl'hese reflections Inadc great Í1npression 
upon him: he \vent to Flanders, thence travelled 
to Rome, and returned again to Flanders; but the 
project ,vas ahvays in his n1Ïnd, and the subject of 
many of his conversations. On his return to 
Flanders, he settled at M echlin in Brabant: there, 


· The opinion of these divines is t.ranscribed in More's 
Historia Provinciæ A.nglicanæ Soc. Jesu,-and an extract 
of it is given bý Dodd, in his Church HiRtory, voL ii. p. 292. 
The opinion is dated in 1562, and the date of it shews, 
that the dispute subsisted before the arrival of the Inissionary 
priests in England; the period assigned by 
Olnc writers 
for its commencement. But the opinion obtained from Trent 
did not determine the dispute; some of the old priests 
still continuing to advocate the la",fulness of the practice. 
Father Persons pubJished two treatises against it, one intituled 
" Reasons why Catholics refuse to go to Church. Douay, 
" 8vo. ] 580;" the other" Dc Sacris alienis non adeundis: ad 
" usum praximque Ang1iæ breviter explicatæ. Audomari, 
" 12mo, 1607." The late bishop lIay publish(d an elaborate 
treatise against the practic
. 
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he 'vas ordained priest, and read lectures on divinity 
at the splendid college, ,vhich the Benedictine 
Honks possessed in that city. 
IIaving now luaturely dige
ted his plan, he de.- 
terluined to put it into execution. l\lr. l\Iorgan 
Philips, \vho had been provost of Oriel, and the 
tutor of Allen, ,vhile he \vas a student in that col- 
lege, purchased a convenient house for the projected 
establishment. ABen and several clergYlnen con- 
tributed to\vards its foundation; a further aid \vas 
obtained frol11 England; the three rich neighbouring 
Benedictine abbies of St. 'T edastus, l\Iarchiennes, 
aud Anchiennes advanced considerable sums of 
money to\vards it; the university of Douay in a 
body and several other comillunities did the same, 
and great collections "gerc made for it from indi- 
viduals in Douay and th
 neighbouring to\Vl1S. In 
Inaking these collections, Dr. V ondeville then pro- 
fessor of the civil and canon law' at Douay, after\vards 
bishop of Arras, a particular friend of Allen, ,vas emi- 
nently serviceable. Through his interest the degree 
of doctor in divinity and a professorship of that science 
in the university ofDouay were conferred on AUen, 
and a canonicate in the \veaIthy cathedral church of 
Cambray obtained for hinl. The revenues of all 
his preferments \"ere ahvays devoted by Dr. Allen 
to\vards the relief of his necessitous countrymen, 
and particularly to the snpport oft'he ne'\' establish- 
ment. it ,vas opened in 1568; several of the 
doctor's ancient friends in Oxford and other parts 
of England, and several clergymen. \vhom the 
L3 
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change of religion had driven frol11 it into foreigu 
parts, resorted to hilll. This soon enabled him to 
send some missionaries into England; the account, 
which they gave of the establishment, and the fruits 
of it which appeared in the activity and success of 
their missionary labours, operated so much in its 
favour, that a petition \vas signed by the catholic 
nobility and gentry of England, and afterwards by 
the university of Douay, and by several religious 
cOlnmunities,-(among \vhorn the fathers of the 
Society of Jesus \vere particularly distinguished),- 
reCOlll111Cnding the inf:'1nt college to the liberality 
of the holy 6ee. The mCll10rial \vas accordingly 
}Jresented to pope Gregory X I II, and received by 
hÏ1u so t'1vou1'ably, that he illllllediately settled on 
the college an annual pension of 2,100 Roman 
crowns; and soon after\vards raised it to 2,500: it 
was ever punctually paid. 
The first persons, \vho placed thenlselves under 
Dr. Allen, \ve1'e 1\Jlr. Richard Bristo\v, l\Ir. Ed\vard 
Risdon, l\lr. John 1\lar8hall, lVl1'. John 'Veils, Mr. 
Collyer and lV11'. Rayensham: they \vere soon fol- 
lo\ved by others. 1\fany of thelll had taken the 
degree of doctor in divinity: among these Dr. Sta- 
pleton, one of the most learned theologians of the 
sixteenth century, deser ves particular Inention. In 
a fe'v years, the inmates of the college, including 
professors and stud.ents, amounted to one hundred 
and fifty. 
These prosperous beginnings \vere soon inter- 
rupted. The l)opulace ofDouay instigated by the 
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Gucux or Hugonots of that and SOUle adjacent 
towns, asselnbled in a tUlTIultuous manner and 
demanded the expulsion of the collegians. The 
magistrates judged it advisable to yield, and ordered 
Dr. Allen and his associates to quit the town; but 
avo\ved their reluctance to issue these orders, signed 
8 strong testin10nial in filvour of the exiles, and 
permitted Dr. AHen to leave behind hin1 a few of 
the body to continue the legal possession of the 
property. This event took place in J 576. The 
exiles, on the invitation of the cardinal de Lorraine, 
and other illustrious persons of the house of Guise, 
repaired to Rheims and \\'ere hospitably received: 
they \\"erc entertained in that city, till 1593, when 
they \verc recalled by the Inagistrates to Douay. 
It is observable, that the princes of the house of 
Guise continued their kindness to the exiles after 
they quitted ltheims; l\Iary queen of Scots, in the 
midst of her o\\"n severe distress, often made them 
experience her bounty. 
Even \vhile they \vere at Rheims, their numbers 
increased, and rendered a ne\v establishment neces- 
sary. Mention has been made in a former part of 
this ,york, of the hospital at Rome for English pil- 
grims, and of the munificence of king Ina and king 
Oft'} to this establishnlent. Several respectable per- 
sons, \vhom the reformation of Henry VIII. drove 
from England, found refuge, and \vere hospitably 
entert
ined in it, at the expense of the holy see. 
The \vardenship of it had been given to Sir Ed\vard 
h.eme, agent at ROlne for king Henry \-111, in the 
business of the divorce: it ,,.as afterwards com- 
L 4 
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l11itted to Dr. Tho1l1as Godn.ell bishop of St. Asap J 
,,-ho llad quitted England, upon the accession 0 
queen Elizabeth. SOlne other priests and SOUle lay 
gentIelnen also found a refuge in it, and, under the 
presidency of Dr. God\vell, forlned a community, 
living in great privacy, and dedicating their tinle to 
religious exercises. {Jpun the application of Dr. 
Allen, and in consequence of the particular exer- 
tions of Dr. Le\vis, then archdeacon of Call1bray, 
after\vards bishop of Cassano, pope Gregory X I I I. 
converted the establislllnent into a college for the 
education of English youth; and Dr. l\Iaurice 
Clenoch, bishop elect in the reign of queen l\Iary, 
\vas appointed its president: the first scholars \vere 
furnished fì
oln Rhcinls. 
Such ,vere the exertions of Dr. AIIen for the 
preservation of the catholic religion in England. 
Dr. Ely a ,vitness of theIl1, luentions, that during 
the five years Ï1nll1ediately preceding the year 1580, 
Dr. Allen sent one hundred priests upon the Eng- 
lish Inission, and that during the five succeeding 
years he sent a greater nUluber *. The" fruits of 
" their labours," says Dodd t, "quickly appeared 
"by the learned books, \vhich the Douay clergy 
"published, and by the zeal of the missioners, in 
" their ministerial functions; forty, in one month, 
" laid do\vn their live
 in the canse." 
On a future occa
ion, \ve shall be under a neces.. 
sity of 111entioning the conduct of Dr. Allen in S01l1e 
events of great public Ï1nportance ; - here, \ve shall 
· Brief Notes upon a brief Apology, p. 26, 58. 
t Church Hist. vol. ii. p. 49. 
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t;uccinl'tly lead our hiographicalllotice of hiln, to 
its cluse.- The e
tablishrncllt at Itolne pro,c<l to 
binl a subject of great 111ortification: great dissen- 
tion:; soon prc' ailed in it; to COlTIpOSC theIn, he took 
a. journey to IloHle, and succeed cd in his vic,vs, as 
fi1r as the telnper of the parties ,,'ould bear. .r\.t 
the end of a year, he returned to }'landers; but he 
\ntS recalled by the pope to Rome, and con11den- 
tial1y con
ulted by hinl on Inany Ï1uportant occa- 

ions. Le Long mentions hinl al11ong- the learned 
persons enlployed on the Sixtine edition of the 
'Tulgate. In 1387, the dignity of cardinal ,,-as con- 
ferrcd on him, ,vith the title of Sancti ::\Iartini in 
:::\Iontibus, and cardinal protector of the catholics 
in Englando In I SSg, he ,vas advanced to the 
archiepiscopal see of :\lechlin: other benefices "
ere 
conferred on hinI, so that he enjoyed an ample rcye- 
TIue; but it sunk under his beneficence. He ,vas 
the COlTIlTIOn father of the English catholic exile
, 
and always ready to she\\r curtesy, or render service 
to every English traveller: lord Clarendon, in the 
History of his Life, mentions in terms of gratitude, 
the services \\'hich hi
 f:
ther received frOln the 
cardinal. I Ie ,vas unifornlly loved and yenerated : 
on one occasion, pope Gregory XIII. presented hiln 
to the c;;dcred college, addressing the cardinals in 
these ,vords, "venite fratres Inei, ostendan1 vobis, 
" 11lagnlnn Alanum." lIe died in 1594 aged about 
sixty-four years. His gravity, Inoilc,ty, piety, dis- 
cernnIent, disinterestedness and conciliatinO' S p irit 
b , 
his parsimony to hinIself, and liberality to others, 
\\
cre allo,ycd by all his contc111poraries. He noas 
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the author of several ,vorks; some ,viII be mentioned 
in the follo,ving pages. They are distinguished by 
a natural flo\v of easy, dignified and affecting elo- 
quence, by lucid order, and elegant unambitious 
diction. That the preservation of the catholic 
religion in England was prÏ1narily owing to him, is 
unquestionable; the ancient regular clergy had 
vanished, and before the t\venty..first year of Eliza- 
beth, no missionary jesuit ,vas seen in England .. 


· A good life of cardinal Allen would be an important 
acquisition to the history of England during the reign of queen 
Elizabeth; but the loss both of the umnuscript and printed 
documents which existed nowhere but in the establishments 
of the English catholics on the continent, and which perished 
in the French revolution, would probably render the execution 
of such a work very difficult. StiH, we arc in possession of 
sonle valuable biographical accounts of the cardinal. l-lis 
life, by the rev. Thomas Fitzherbert, and that in the Pin- 
otheca of Nicius Erythræus otherwise Hossi, shortly mention 
the principal circumstances of his life: both these works are 
very rare, but both are in the library of the British l\Juseunl. 
Dodd's account of the cardinal,--(Church Hist. vol. ii. P.44), 
-is written with lnethod, perspicuity and candour. A nlore 
copious and interesting history of him is inserted in the 
Biographia Britannica; an abridgment of it h3.s lately made its 
appearance in the Biographical Dictionary of 1\11'. Chalmers. 
Frequent mention is made of him in the" Istoria della Com- 
" pagnia de Giesu, l'Inghilterra, parte de l'Europa, descritta del 
" P. Daniello Bartoli, dell a l\Iedesima Compagnia, fol. Ronla, 
" 1657.n -" Henri Mori IIistoria Provinciæ Anglicanæ Soci- 
c, etatis Jesu,"-and father Juvençi's "Historiæ Societatis 
" Jesu, pars quinta, tom us po
terior, fol. Romæ, 1690,"- 
contain many interesting particulars of the cardinal. lIe is 
also mentioned with respect by Fuller in his Church His- 
tory: and a short notice of his life is given by Anthony 'Vood, 
in his A the
 Oxonienses. 
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C II A P. XXVII. 


THE ENOL ISII JESUITS.-F 
\ THEn. l)EHSONS. 


!'f is universally known, that the society of Jesus 
\vas founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola, in Biscay, a 
descendant of a noble fan1Îly in that province. 
Having unreservedly dedicated hinlself to God, and 
spent many years in prayer and penance, he con- 
ceived the noble project of establishing a religious 
order, or a perpetual succession of Inen, devoted to 
religion, ,vho should be constantly and actively en- 
gaged in })ro111oting the glory of God, and the Sl)i- 
ritual ,velfi1re of their neighbour; some, in the 
education of youth in piety and learning; some, in 
the general instruction of the faithful; some, in de- 
fending the catholic faith against error; and some, 
in propagating the faith of Christ among infidel 
nations. 
In 1540, this institution, under the nalne of the 
Society of Jesus, was solemnly approved by a bull 
of pope Paul III: Inore than forty other bulls 
confirmed it, and extended the privileges of the 
order: and it ,vas most honourably Dlentioned by 
the council of Trent. In 1537, ,,-hen St. Igna- 
tius presented hill1self and his cOlllpaniol1s to the 
pope, thcir nUDlber did not excped ten; at the 
expiration of the first century of the order, it 
reached 10,000; and in 1 710, ,vhen father J u- 
vençi published his history of the society, it con... 
tained 37 provinciatcs, and one vicc-provinciate; 
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24 professed houses, 6] 2 colleges, !) 9 houses 0 
l)rohation; 34 0 residences; 150 other different 
comlnunities; 200 111issions; and 19,998 members, 
-of ,,-hOlll, 9,94 ï ,yere priests. Their history. is 


· There is nut a greater desideratulIl in literature than a 
history of the society of Jesus for general readers; but to do 
justice to it, the writer should possess no ordinary power. 
It would require extensive learning, wide, n1inute and per- 
severing research, a mind thoroughly imbued with true 
religion and true philosophy, and unbiassed by partiality or 
prejudice. The infancy of the society is pleasingly described, 
but not without SOlne exuberance of admiration, in the 
cc Im3go prilni seculi Societatis Jesus, foI. Antwerpiæ, 16 4 0 ." 
The succes
ive histories of the order by father Orlandini, pub- 
lished at Honle in 1615, and at 
 \ntwerp in 1620 ; by Sacchini, 
published in four YOIUllles folio, the first at Ant\\ erp in 1620, 
the second at Rome, in 1640; the third at Rome in 1652 ; 
and the fourth, (partly executed by father Possin), at Rome, 
in 1661, and the history o
fat/zer Ju...:e1lfi, published at Rome 
in 1710, fornl a complete collection: but, to perfect it, an 
English reader should possess the histories of A/ore and 
Bartoli, which we have already noticed. Among the hostile 
histories of the society, the " Historia Jcsuitica of Ludovicus 
Luciu
, Basil, 1U24," is the best executed. ..\11 the Loyolan 
writers, Wh0111 we have lnentioned, enter into details too 
minute for the generality of readers: an abridgn1ent, in which 
the lllost important facts should be brought forward, and 
the others either wholly onlitted, or \'ery slightly passed 
over, might be compressed into three quarto voluilles of a 
nloderate size, and would present one of the lllost pleasing 
and instructive works that have issued fì'om the press. 
Juven
'i and, (to an English reader), 
lore and Bartoli arc by 
far the most interesting parts of the collection, which has been 
mentioned. The two last are surprisingly rare; a very ex- 
tensive and nlinute search made by the writer, could not 
discover a single copy of l\Iore, either in the London or any 
foreign market, and the only copy in any library, which has 
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connected v. ith that of every European nation, and 
is intimatel} blenùed \\"ith that of the English ca- 
tholics. ..-\11 atten1pt \\"ill be 111ade in this chapter 
to present the reaùer, I. ""'ith a ..uccinct mention 
of the different cIa -es of the Inelnbers, \,-ho rornled 
tbe 
ociety of J esu:;: I I. .:\ 
unlmary notice of 
the constitutions of the 
ocietr: III. 
-\nd a ge- 
neral vie\y of the nli
,ionarv labours of father Robert 
. 
Person
, the founder of the English Dlission of the 
society and of many of its establishnlents on the 
continent. 


come to his knowledge, is in that of Sion college; the loan of - 
it to him he takes this opportunitJ of gratefully acknowledging. 
The ...tyIe both of:\Iore and Juvençi is singularly perspicuous 
and elegant. _-\0 ultramontane tone of a few p
ages in the 
latter, attracted the notice of the parliament of Paris and 
occasioned some proceeding
 and publications hostile to the 
society. (See the c. RecueiI des Pieces touchant l'Hi
toire de 
" la Compagnie de Jesus, publi
 par Ie p
re Juvenfi, 1-15, 
H 1 ; 16):t-Several curious. facts respecting the publication of 
Juvenfits bistor\
, and some intere5-ting circumstanc
 con- 
nected in WIne measure with it, may be found in the thirteenth 
volume of the works of the chancellor Dt_\guesseau. They 
she" the conflict between the ci.salpine and transalpine opinions 
on papal power, so late as the reign of Lewis XI\-, and thp 
great difficulty, by which, e\'en at that period, the former 
obtained the ascendant. 
ome acquaintance ,vith all the 
works mentioned in this annotation, has convinced the writer 
that, in what the warnlest admirers of the jesuit.s ha'"e said 
in their praise, there is much truth and in wbat their most 
moderate adversari
 have laid to their charge, there is n1uch 
e:xaggeration: how anyone who profes5-es himself a friend to 
civil or religious liberty, can recommend or wish for the inter- 
ference of the temporal power in their concerns, pa$ses the 
niter.s comprehension. 
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XXVII. 1. 


A succinct 17lelltioll oj" the diffèrellt Classes of the 
[ember8 
1.cho fOl'lned the :Society of Jeslls. 
To use the language of its constitutions <<=, the 
society of Jesus, taken in the most extensive sense 
of these ,vords, comprised all, \vho lived under obe- 
dience to the general: in a less extensive sense, it 
COllll)rised the proftssed members, the formed co- 
ai!jutors, and tlte approved sc/iolal-s. In a more 
proper sense, it comprised only the prqfèssed rlZe1n- 
bers, and the formed coaifjutors: in its most 
abstract sense, it ,vas confined to the projèssed 
mernvers. The numbers of each of these classes 
were capable of receiving from the general, the 
spiritual graces of which the holy see made him the 
depositary. 
The lowest class ,vas that of probationers, or 
postulants for admittance into the order, and re- 
ceived for trial. For these, there was a house of 
probation: they remained in it from twelve to 
twenty days. By frequent examinations of them 
during this time, a general kno\vledge of their cir- 
CUlllstances, their dispositions, and their aptitude 
for the order \vas obtained; but frequently the pos- 
tulants had passed through all, or the greater part 
of the schools of humanity, in houses of the jesuits: 
where this happened, their dispositions \vere so 
well kno\vn, as to render unnecessary any further 
probation. 


· Cons. part 5. . 
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After the postulant had finally significd his reso- 
lution to cnter into the society, and had been ap- 
proved, the first gate of the sacred precinct was 
opened to him, and he became a novice: but the 
admission into this class ,vas far fron1 being indis- 
criminate: IcgitÎ1nacy and decent parentage \yere 
usually required; probable services to the society, 
high birth, uncommon talents, were a recommen. 
dation; and a turn for learning, or the n1anagement 
of business, "yas desired; but habits of piety, regu- 
larity and obedience were indispensable conditions. 
Thus adlllitted, the \vhole time of the novice \vas 
dedicated to prayer, n1editation, the practice of pe- 
nance anti self-Illortification, and the exercise of 
spiritual and corporal \vorks of lllercy. The novi- 
tiate generally lasted t\VO years. .f\t the end of it, 
the novice usually made his first VO\vs. 
The vo,,"s of every religious order oblige the per- 
sons \vho 11)akc them to obedience or perfect sub- 
nJj:s:sion to the ,,'ill of tb.eir superior, in all things, 
lot inconsistent \vith the la\v of God, or the rules 
of the order: to poverty, or an absolute inability 
o( inheritin
 or acquiring property, except for the 
benefit of the order * ; to chastity, or the renuncia- 
tion of lnarriage; and to stability, or perpetual 
re:sideurc in the houses of the order, unless the 


· In all catholic cowltries the inheritance and acquisition of 
property by professed religious, was either modified or abso- 
lutc1y prohibited by the civil law of the state.- ,\ here itwas 
prohibited, (which was the case in England before the reforma- 
tion), the religious person iu respect to property ""6 con.. 
f.idúrcd tu he civilly dead. 
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superior dispense \vith it. A \TO\V is said to be 
siruple, \vhen it is made in privacy and ,vithout any 
soleulnities; it is said to be so lern'll , \vhen it is 
made \vith solemn cerelllonies. In the society of 
Jesus, tIle novices pronounced their Vo\VS aloud in 
the church, during l11ass, at the feet of a priest, who 
beIel the SaCrall1ent in his hands, and in the presence 
of sonle persons of the house: he addressed his 
YO\VS to God. 
After the close of the novitiate, it remained for 
the general to decide to which of the three other 
classes the novice should belong: ,vhile the novice 
relnained in this uncertain situation, he ,vas caUed 
an indeter1Jzinate jesuit. 
The class innnediatel y above the novice, ,vas that 
of the approved scholars. "From these, no other 
than the first YO'V ,vas required. 
It ,vas supposed, that the novices had acquired a 
familiar kno\vledge of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, previously to their entrance into the novi- 
tiate. At the end of it, literature was resumed, and 
the approved scholars ,vent through a course of phi- 
losophyand divinity; the farnler generally lasted two 
years; the latter three. Between the novices and 
the approved scholars there ,vas a small difference 
in the covering of the hèad. If the approved scho- 
lar had not lnade his vo,vs during his novitiate, he 
made thenl during the term of his scholarship: they 
too \vere sÏ1nple VO\VS, and addressed to God. 
No description of persons, either secular or regu- 
lar, more zealously or successfully promoted tIle 
43tudies of their scholars, than the jesuits. They 
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OUIlÙ it nccessary to use the curb, lTIuch oftener 
than the spur. It \vas a standing rule of the order, 
that, after an clpplication to study for t\VO hours, 
the n1Ïnd of the studcnt should be uubcnt by SOUle 
rcla
atioll, hon-ever trifling. "Then father Petavius 
\Vd
 cnlpIoycd in his Dog1nata T"eolo
'ica, a ,vork 
of the Inost profound and extensive crudition,- 
(\vhich has extortcd praise even froin 1\lr. Gibbon), 
-the great relaxation of the learned father, was, at 
the end of every second hour, to t,,,irl his chair for 
five minute
. 
Next above the class of the approved scholars, 
,\
as the class of the coarijutors. But lllost fre- 
quently a second novitiate, \vhich lasted for the tenn 
of one year, intervened bet\veen the class of scholars 
and that of coadjutors. During that year,-( as 
also during their first novitiate ),- the ,vhole tin1e 
of the novice \vas dedicated to prayer and spiritual 
exercises; except, that to keep the po,vers of the 
Inelnory in activity they learned every day SOlne 
lines by heart. 
The coadjutors \vere divided into the spiritual 
and tenlporal: the latter answered to the lay bro- 
thers of other religious institutions. '"fo the spi- 
ritual coadjutors belonged the great functions of . 
the order, hearing confessions, preaching, and in- 
struction. 
'"The highest class in the society \vas its professed 
members. They took the saIne vow as the co- 
adjutors: and promised in addition "a special obc. 
" dience to the l)ope, in ,,,hat related to n1Ïssions. " 
The nUlnber of the professed lUClubers ,vas slnaH, 
YOLo III. 1\1 
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as the constitutions prescribed, that persons only 
of the most tried and approved virtue, should be 
admitted into this class. The choice of the general 
resided exclusively with thenl. The constitutions 
of the society excluded all its members from the 
dignities of the church; tbe professed Inembers 
bound themselves by a solemn VO\V, never to solicit, 
(and to inform the general of any member who 
should solicit) ecclesiastica] preferment. In some 
instances, however,-(but these ,vere very rare),'-:' 
the dignities of the church were forced on some 
members of the body by the pope. 
From the time of their taking their simple vows, 
the members were bound to the order, and there- 
fore could not leave it without the permission of thè 
general; but, until their solemn profession, the 
order ,vas not bound to them, the general there-=- 
fore might dismiss them against their will from the 
society. 
It was understood, that, till the jesuit took his 
solemn Vo\VS, though he had interdicted to himself 
the right of disposing of his property, he did not 
abdicate his right of succession, acquisition or legal 
ownership: still, he held them under the controul 
of his superiors. With the exception of France, 
every catholic state sanctioned this arrangement: 
but in France, the members of the so
iety were de: 
prived of their civil right of inheriting, acquiring 
or transmitting property, from the time of their 
making their simple vows. I 
_ The general held his office for life, and his powef 
was absolute: but he had five assistants; one, for 
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the concerns of Italy; onc, for those of Gern1any, 
including the concerns of England; one, for tho

 
of Spain; one, for those of }-'rallce; and one, for 
those of l>ortugal. r!'hrough the assistants the supe- 
riors and inferiors usually addressed the general; 
but, in extraordinary circunlstances, inlnlediate 
intercourse Inight be had by them to the general 
hÏ1nself: 


X4VII. 2. 


Constitutions (if tIle Societ!J of Jeslls. 
cc THE perfect form of the government of the 
U society of Jesus," says 1\1r. Alban Butler, in his 
Life of St. Ignatius, " the \visdom 1 the unction, the 
U zeal, and the conSlllnlnate knowledge of luen, 
U \vhich appeared throughout the constitutions of 
" the society, \vill be a perpetual and manifest 
" l110nUlnent of the adlnirable penetration, judg" 
U lllent and piety of St. Ignatius. He \vrote his 
" constitutions in Spanish; but they \vere trans. 
" ]atcd into Latin hy his secretary, father J ohl1 
"Polancus." In framing them, St. Ignatius con.. 
tcmplated, that the Inembers of the order should, 
at the same tin1e, sanctify theu1selves and be actively 
employed in sanctifying their l1eighbours. "For 
"this purpose," says father Bouhours, his best 
biographer, "hc set before his C}
S, the t,vo dif.. 
" ferent fornIs of activc and contelnplative lifc: the 
"former f ,vb. ch, after the lnodel of l\Iartha, is 
" \vholly cmployed in tIle service of our ncighbour ; 
" dud the other after that of l\IarYJ is \vholly 

1 2 
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" absorbed in the repose of contemplation. He easiT y 
" discerned, that the functions of these t\VO states, 
" taken separately, and in their \vhole extent, did 
" not agree \vith his design: and that he ought to 
" choose from both, that, which \vas best; and to 
" mingle thelu so equally, that they should help, 
" and not obstruct one another: for, in the eon- 
"elusion, ho\vever little Inay be the resclnblance 
" bet\veen l\1artha and Mary, they still are sisters, 
" not enen1Îes. He took, therefore, from contem- 
U plative life, mental prayer, the exan1inations of 
" conscience, the reading of the holy scriptures, the 
" frequentation of the sacranlents, spiritual retire.. 
" mcnt, the exercises of the presence of God, and 
U other siInilar practices of devotion. He took, 
" from active life, all that might contribute to save 
U and bring to perfection the souls of our neighbour ; 
U preaching, catechising, missions, as well amongst 
" the faithful as alnongst infidels; visiting hospitals, 
"the direction of consciences, and the instruction 
" of youth. But this last, he ll10re particularly 
" regarded: for, in the general corruption which 
"then reigned, he thought he could refonn the 
., world by no better means, than infusing the love 
U of virtue into children before they had contracted 
" e
il habits. He hoped that those young plants, 
U gro\ving up with christian impressions, would 
" make innocence flourish in all states and conditions 
" ill civil life." 
The institute of the society of Jesus is comprised 
in four ,yorks \vritten and published by St. Ignatius. 
1 st. A Form for the examination of those) who seek 
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':iihnittancc into the Society; 2d. Its Constitutions; 
3 d . The Rules to be observed by its !)ublic function.. 
aries; and 4th. E)..planatory Declarations. 1'0 these. 
should be added, the bulls ofpopes establishing and 
cOllfirlning the order ;-lhe decrees of subsequent 
congregations, and the 1"egulations of subsequent 
generals; (anlong ,vhich, those of Lainez and 
Aquaviva are particularly respecteù by the order) ; 
and some other documents of authority. All of 
them ,vere collecteù anù published by the jesuits 
then1selves at Allt\Verp, in nine duodecÏ1no volu1nes 
in 1635. Those, which were \vritten by St. Ignatius, 
\-vere published at !{,0111C in 1558 and 1559; ct 

eparate and beautitìll edition of the constitutions 
\YUS published at Prague in 1 757, in 2 vols. folio. 
The 1110st interesting of the smaller tracts is the 
llatiu atq LtC Inslitutio studiorunz Societatis J eSlt;- 
the Editio origiJlalis incastrata, published in 1586, 
in 8vo. in collcgio societatis R Oluæ, is a typographical 
curiosity, aud \vas once sought by book collectors 
on the continent \vith Inarvellous avidity. For 
luany years, the only copy of it \vhich ,vas kno\vn 
to exist, ,vas in the library of a Don1inican convent 
at l."oulouse, in ,vhich it was TI10st rcligiously pre- 
serveù under lock and key and the seal of the order: 
three other copies of the edition have been since 
discovered. 
The follo\ving circumstance gave rise to it: a vie,v 
of tIle contentions produced by discordant opinions, 
even on questions of indifference, induced Aquaviva, 
then the general of the society, to asselnble a COIl1. 
n1Ïttec of the order, COIn posed of a Spanish, a 
)1 3 
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Portuguese, a French, an Austrian, a GenTIan of 
the north, and a Roman jesuit,--to define certain 
general rules for fixing the choice of opinions, \vhen 
they disagreed. l.
he committee compiled this cele- 
brated tract :-it contained an adulission, but in 
very guarded ternls, that something like a difference 
froln the opinions of St. Tholnas of Aquin Inight 
occasionally be allo\ved. At this, the dominicans, 
feeling for the honour of their order, of \vhich 
St. Thomas was a splendid ornament, and a little 
instigated by the Spanish jesuits, ,vho felt for the 
honour of their country, ,vhich had given birth to 
St. Thomas, took alarm, and denounced the work to 
the inquisition. Upon this, the copies were called 
in; and a new edition, in which the offensive pas- 
sages were softened, ,vas published in 1591 ; but 
even this edition is rare * . 
To the generality of readers, father Juven
i's 
Ratio discendi atque docendi, 1 "col. 8.vo. \vill appear 
a much Inore interesting and useful \vork: persons 
engaged in the study Qf polite literature, or eln- 
ployed in teaching it, will derive the greatest 
pleasure and advantage from the perusal of this 
essay;-it is written ,vith great taste, learning and 
judgment. 


· See Simon's Bibliothéque Critique, ou Recueil de diverses 
piéces critique, pubJié par M. de Sainjore, vol. i. c. iv. p. 37. 
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XXVII. 3. 


Fat lier Persons. 


FATHER Persons, the founder of the English 
Iniss ion of the ::;ocicty of Jesus, \vaS, to use his own 
\vords, " born in the parish of Sto\vey in Sonlcrset- 
" shire, in the year 1546; one year before king 
" Henry died; to wl1Ï('h parish, there caIne soon 
" after, out of Devonsl1ire, to_ be vicar there, John 
cc Hay\vard, a virtuous good priest, that had been a 
cc canon regular before, and this luan lived there for 
" thirty years together, until after father Persons's 
U departure out of England; \vho, having been his 
" lllaster in the Latin tongue, and liking his for\var<t- 
" ness in learning, did ever afterwards bear a special 
" affection towards him. His parents \vere right 
U honest people, and of the D108t substantial of their 
" degree among their l1cighbours, \vhile they lived; 
" and his fhther" as reconciled to the church, by 
" 1\1 r. Bryant the martyr; and his lllother, a grave 
"and virtuous matron, living divers years, and 
" dying in flight out of her country for her con- 
" science.." 
About the year 1523, Persons \vas adnlitted into 
BalioI college in Oxford; in 156S, he ,vas received 
bachelor of arts, and soon after, obtained a fello\v- 
ship; ill 1574, he was appointed bursar for fourteen 
years; but soon after\vards, resigned that charge 
· A l\Ianifcstation of the great folly and bad 
pirit of 
certayne in England calling themselves secular Priests, 4to. 
1602. 


){4 
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and took his leave of Oxford. He travelled fa 
ROlne; and, in June 1 57 5, ,vas adlnitted into the 
society of Jesus. He becalne one of the chief}Jeni- 
tentiaries in ROlne, being appointed confessor in 
that chair, \vhere the pope hilnself confessed.- His 
learning, particularly in all that related to the reli- 
gious or civil history of his country, or the religious 
or civil history of the til11es, his nlental energy, his 
activity, his perseverance, and his dexterity in the 
management both of the greatest and smallest con- 
cerns, it is ilnpossible to deny. Bold in his schemes 
ana fertile in his expedients; equally po'\verful in 
attack and skilful in defence, no diffi
ulty dis- 
heartened, no danger alarmed, no resistance ,vearied 
him. His talents \vere often cOlnpared with those 
of cardinal Allen; but these extraordinary 111en 
\vere rather equal than alike: the gentle '\visdoln of 
the cardinal al\vays channed and frequently subdued 
his adversaries; the Î1npetuosity and address of 
Persons none but the nlost po\verful opponents 
could withstand. This difference in their character 
is alike discoverable in their '\vritings. The com- 
positions of the former are a(hnirable for their 
tender simplicity and mild UllaSSU111ing dignity: 
those of the latter, for their strength, vehemence" 
and adroitness. 
The contentions in the English college at Ronre 
have been noticed; they appear to have originated 
from a partiality, \vhich Mr. Maurice Clenock, the 
president, a gentlelnan of 'Velch extraction, was 
supposed to shew to the Call1bro- British melnbers 
of the community. Founded or unfounded, the 
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notion O'ave "Teat offence , and the 11lalcontcnts Inade 
b ð 
an applicatiolJ, first to the cardinal protector, and 
after\\ ards to the pope, l)raying that the president 
might be rClnoved, and the collcge placed under the 
care of the fathers of the society of Jesus. The 
c<lrdinal declared in favour of the president; the 
jesuits declined the office; and to support the pro- 
priety of their rcfusal, cited a decree of their second 
congregation, \vhich dirccted that, "as the conduct 
" of such e:stablishnlents ,voldd nccessarily enlploy 
"the "\vhole time of SOUle of their ablest men, 
",,-hose labours the society could not afford to 
" spare, they should avoid the charge of seminaries, 
" '\vhenever it '\vas in thcir po,ver." The disturb- 
ances continuing, tlurty-three of the party quitted 
the seminary, offering at the saIne tilne, to return 
to it, and to denlean theulselves according to rule, 
if they ShOlÙd be placed uuder the government of 
the society. This \"'as represented to the })ope, by 
God,,'cll the bishop of St. Asaph, and by sir Richard 
Shelley the grand prior of the English knights of 
J erusalelll. His holiness, in virtue of his supreme 
authority, conunanded the jesuits to accept the pre- 
sidency: they obeyed; and an Italian jesuit ".as 
accordingly appointed to the office, \yith the appro- 
bation of Allen, and of several other distinguished 
cathoìics. But, in 1584, a fresh scene of contention 
arose; Claudius Aquaviva, then the general of the 
society, ,vas so disgusted \vith it, that he canIe to 
the resol ution of resigning the college into the hands 
of the pope. But ùoctor Stapleton, (the most 
honourable name, after Dr. .l\.l1cll's, al110ng the 
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catholic secular clergy of that time), Dr. Barrett, 
the president of the college at Rheims, father 
Derbyshire, prior of the English carthusians, sir 
Francis Englefield, and other English exiles of 
enlinence, remonstrated against this measure, and 
finally extorted from the general, a reluctant con- 
sent, that the college should relnain under the 
goverluncllt of the jesuits. A letter, ,vhich Dr. 
Stapleton addressed on this subject to the cardinal 
protector, was subscribed by twenty-one doctors 
· nd priest
 of the English 
ecular clergy, and by 
eighty English gentlenlen, then exiled abroad for 
their religion. The arduous task of pacifying the 
troubles of the college \vas delegated to father 
Persons: by a mixture of lTIoderation and firlnness, 
he succeeded, but with difficulty, in composing 
them. 
His activity and talents ,vere after\vards eluployed 
in founding other establishnlents on the continent, 
both for bringing up priests for the English mis
ion, 
and for the general education of the catholic youth 
of England. The principal of these ,,'ere the 
colleges of l\Iadrid, Valladolid and Seville. Those 
at Madrid and Seville did not prosper; but the 
college of Valladolid ,vas completed in 1589, and 
furnished by Dr. Allen, on three different occasions, 
with professors and students fronl the English co].. 
leges at Douay and Rheims. The three colleges, 
which \ve have mentioned, were under the direction 
of jesuit presidents, and furnished the society with 
novices, who were afterwards admitted into it, and 

erved in the English mission. 
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The "Titer, in his researches respecting these 
colleges, has discovered no ground for supposing 
that tbe jcsuits were blameable, in the transactions 
respecting the Roman college \vhen it \vas taken 
fi
OlU the secular clergy and placed in their hands : 
but the good policy of this measure, and of placing 
jesuits at the head of the secular colleges at 
Iadrid, 
Seville and Valladolid, appears to him very doubtful. 
For, though there be no just reason to inlpute to 
the jesuits unfair dealings with the scholars, the 
inevitable tendency of such an arrangement was to 
dra\v the DI0st pro111ising youths educated in them 
into the society, and to leave only the refuse to 
the secular clergy. ....1. silnilar objection might be 
made to the general adlnission of persons into the 
society, after they had taken orders, as, in all these 
cases, the expense of the clergyman's education fell 
on the secular clergy, the fruit, the honour, and the 
service to be derived from his acquirements accrued 
to the jesuits. The Itoman see ,vas made sensible 
of the objections to these late professions: pope 
Urban VIII, in 1625, issued a decree which pro- 
vided that the alumni of the English colleges 
should not be admitted into any religious order, 
society, or congregation; and that if they ,vere so 
admitted, their vows should be null: this prohibition 
was repeated, and confirmed in 1660, by a brief of 
Alexander VIII +. 
· Dodd, vol. iii. 377. In the Appendix we 
haU transcribe 
from the British Archæologia (vol. xiii. p. 251), abbé 
lann's 
brief chrono1ogical account of all the religious establishments 
nladc by the British and Irish catholics on the continent of 
Europc.-Sce A})px. note II. 
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In 1594, father Persons founded the celebrated 
'college of St. OUlers, the principal establishluent 
'ofthe Englishjesuits on the continent, and ill 1605, 
a house at Louvaine, for their novices, \vhich, in 
) 6] ], was transferred to "r atten, a to\vn in the 
vicinity of St. Omers. In 1616 l\;Ir. George rJ'albot 
after\vards earl of Shre\vsbury, founded for the 
jesuits a college at Liege, and obtained for it a con- 
siderable annual pension from the duke of Bavaria. 
Grammar, poetry, and rhetoric \vere taught in the 
college at St. Omers; Philosophy and divinity at 
Liege. In 1620, the jesuits established their pro- 
fessed house at Ghent; it ,vas particularly destined 
for the infinn and aged, and for such as \vere other- 
\vise disabled fron1 active duty in the society. 
At first the jesuits sent on tbe English n1ission, 
\vere governed by a superior styled a prefect: this 
office ,vas held successively by the fathers Persons, 
'Veston, Garnet, Holtby and 'Valpole. In 1619, 
they \vere erected into a vice-provinciate in con- 
junction with the Belgic society; in 1623, they 
\vere raised to a provinciate: the terlllS in which 
the general conferred this distinction on thenl 
 are 
highly honourable to them. 
In 1606, Aquaviva formed a code of regulations 
for the government of the jesuits on the English 
Inission, and their foreign establishments. 
The \vhole body of the English jesuits was to be 
subject to a prefect, \vho was to be called
 the pre- 
fect of the missions; he \vas to be appointed by the 
general of the order. The rectors of the foreign 
seminaries were to con1municate \vith him, and 
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proùuce their accounts to hilU. The foreign semi- 
naries, says Aquaviva, and the whole cause of th
 
English catholics, dependin
 principally on the 
king of Spain, and frequent recourse to his court 
being on this account necessary, the prefect of the 
Inissions ,vas ordinarily to reside in Spain, but, in his 
absence, SOìl1C person, appointed by the general of 
the order, 'vas to reside there; some jesuit also was 
to reside in Flal1ders.- He was to attend to the 
general concerns of the catholic body, and parti- 
cularl y to the concerns of the foreign seminaries; 
but, except on pressing occasions, he was not to 
iuterlneddle \vith the concerns of individuals. 
Aquaviva behaved, on several occasions, \vith 
great generosity, to\vards the English catholics. 
In rel)ly to a charge, brought against father 
Persons, of diverting to the use of the society, 
several sums of Inoney designed for the general use 
of the English catholics, he thus expresses himself. 
" If it can be proved, that the body of the society, 
" or any man thereof, had to their use received out 
" of England, not t\VO hundred thousand crowns," 
(on
 of the sums, \vhich he \vas charged with re- 
ceiving), "but two hundred pence, to be bestowedin 
" benefit of the said society, and not on Englishmen, 
" or the Englisl1 cause, then I aIll content that all the 
" rest objected by the slanderers should be granted 
"for true.-Mr. Charles Basset, Mr. George 
" Gilbert and others left divers good sums of 
" money, freely gÏ\en to the said society, or to be 
" disposed by them at their pleasure; and namely 
" the latter of the t\VO, left by testan1ent, yet extant, 
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u eight hundred cro\vns, in gift to the house of pro- 
J' bation of St. Andre\vs at llome: "Thereof, or of any 
" other such gift, the general that no\V is, Claudius 
" Aquaviva \vould never suffcr anyone penny to 
" be adlnitteù, either to the use of the society or 
" to any friend Qf theirs, but only to be distributed 

, to Englishmen in necessity, and to the use of the 
" English cause, as it was. And the college of 
" Rhein1s had of this and of other money left by 
U the saIne gentleman, \vhen he died, to the arbi.. 
" trement of the said jesuits, two thousand crO\Vl1S 
" in gold, and the body of the society never a 
"penny, as to this day appearetb by manifest 
" records*." 
The establishments thus founded anù organized 
by father Persons, were lasting mOnUll1ents of his 
zeal for religion" the persevering energy of his 
mind, his talents and his address. It is to be ob.. 
served, that great harmony subsisted bet\veen hin} 
and doctor Allen; it is adn1Ítted that Persons was 
l1ighly instrulnental in procuring for his friend the 
cap of cardinal. 
· Manifestation, p. 10) 8.. 
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C II A P. XX VIII. 


TIlE DIVISIOX OF EUROPE AT THIS PERIOD OF THE 
PRESE
T HISTORY, INTO A CATHOLIC AND A 
PROTESTANT PARTY: ITS CONSEQUEYCES. 


AXCIENT anù modern history differ in nothing so 
much, as the absence of religious wars and con- 
troversies froll1 the forIner, and the large space, 
which they occupy in the latter. During the suc- 
cessive periods of the Assyrian, Persian, :hIacedo. 
nian, and RODIan enlpires, the grand political divi- 
sion of the \vorld ,vas, into the states within the 
s\va y of those po\verful enlpi r e s , and the states be- 
yond it. A t the end of the fifth century of the 
cbristian æra, by far the greater part of Europ 
wa
 RODlan; but, after the death of Trajan, the 
Romans ceased to be conquerors; and soon after... 
,vards the barbarians of the north and north-east 
b "gan to invade their territories on every side, and 
to erect on their ruins, a nlultitude of principalities, 
independent on each other, but united by the pro- 
fession of a common religion, by a common regard 
for its interests, and by a COlllmon submission, in 
religious concerns, to the pope, as their COlnlnon 
head. By degrees, Austria, France, Spain and 
England, became the European rowers of the first 
order. The union of the imperial and Spanish 
crown
 on the head of Charles v, produced confe- 
deracies agai ns t him. The French monarch was 
always at their head; and Europe thus becalue 
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divided into tn.o new parties, the r\ ustrian and th 
}'rench. 
The refonnation arrived: and then, according 
to Scheller *, " the interests of tbe European states, 
" which, till that tÎ1ne, had been national, ceased to 
" be such; and the interests of religion formed a 
"bond of union, among subjects of different go- 
" vernments, \vho, till this time, had been unkno\vn 
"to each other. A sentilnent l1lore pow'erful in 
"the heart of man than even the love of his 
" country, rendered hill1 capable of perceptions 
"and feelings \vhich reached beyond its linlits: 
" the French calvinist found hil11self more in con- 
"tact with a calvinist in England, Gennany, 
" Holland, or Geneva, than \vith a catholic of his 
" o\vn country." rrhis effected a new political divi
 
sion of Europe: France siding \vitlI the sepa- 
ratists from the church of ROIne, and introducing 
to the aid of their COlllmon cause, the Ottolnan 
po\ver, became the real head of one party; Austria 
\vas the head of the other. But ,vhen, upon the 
abdication of Charles V, his German ,vere divided 
froln his Spanish states, and the civil ,vars of 
France weakened her connections ,vith the pro- 


· Histoire de Ia Guerre de trente ans,-cited by 1\1. de 
Bonald, in his interesting essay, 
, De I'Unité- Religieuse en 
" Europe ;"-inserted in the Ambigu of Peltier, No. cxxV.- 
This journal contains several other es
ays of llonald, on sub- 
jects of literature and history, which shew great learning, an 
excellent taste, and profound observation,-See also "Les 
véritables Auteurs de la Révolution de France de 1789, 8vo. 
Neufcbatel, 1797. 
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testant po\vers and the })orte, Philip II. of Spain 
and I
lizaheth of I
ngland bccaUle the conspicuou
 
characters. Philip, \vith the aid of 13avaria, ,vas 
the centre of the catholic systeln; Elizabeth, with 
the United l}rovinces at her disposition, \vas at the 
head of th
 protestant. During this period, Ger- 
Inany, under the peaceable influence of Rudolpl1, 
took no part in the contest; but all the tenlporal, 
and, (\vhich \vas of nluch greater conseqnence), all 
the spiritual po\ver of Rome, co-operated with the 
Spaniard, and placed the pope in the van of the 
catholic array. Then, if Scheller's renlarks be 
j lIst, the protestants in every country subject to 
the Spanish s\vay, \vould be partisans of Elizabeth, 
and every catholic in the territories subject to her 
dOlninion or controul, \vould be L'1vourable to the 
designs of Philip and the pope. Pursuing his rea- 
soning, it \vould follow., that this \yould be particu- 
larly the case of the clergy of each division, on account 
of thcir nearer interests in the concerns of religion; 
and still 11lore the case of the catholic clergy, on 
account of their intiulate connection \vith the 
Roman see, and graduated dependance upon her. 
N o\V if \ve exalnine the conduct of the foreign 
protestants and the English catholics by Scheller's 
observation, \ve shaH find the resul( very favour- 
able to the latter.- "Thile England \vas at peace 
\vith France, Elizabeth supplied the protestant 
insurgents \vith men, alnmunition and ll10ney, con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive treaty \vith them, 
and \vas put by thel11 into possession of Havre de 
Grace, \\'hich cOl1uuanded the 1110uth of the Seine, 
VOL. III. N 
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and ,vas, on that account, cstccnlcd and dcnoluÎ- 
nated the l
ey of France. III the sanlC 11lallllCr, 
\vhile England \vas at peace \vÌth Spain, Elizabeth 
f()luented the revolt of the l)rotestant Fleulings, 
entered into a siluilar treaty \vith thenl, sent thenl 
similar supplies, encouraged her subjects to outrage 
Philip in the European, 'Vest Indian, and South 
Aluerican seas and shores, and readily accepted the 
offcr of the states of Holland, that her al11ba
sador 
should be adlnitted into their council *. 
On the other hand,-notwithstanding the illegi- 
tilnacy, or at n10st, the dubious legitill1acy of 
Elizabeth, notwithstanding her proscription of the 
catholic religion and her persecution of the catholics, 
uot,vithst:tnding the plausible pretension of the 
Scottish queen to the throne of England, and not- 
\vithstanding the 
entence of depo:sition fulminated 
by the pope against Elizabeth, the practical allegi- 
ance of her catholic subjects was unshaken :-\ve 
shall after,vards have occasion to mention the ex- 
emplary loyalty of the universal body to their queen 
in the hour of her danger. 
It 111ay be adu1itted, that, \v hile the catholics 
were placed under these trying circunlstances, and 
\vere so unjustly and so cruelly treated, it ,vas 
natural to fear their disaffection, and that state 
policy \vould, tllerefore, both require and justify 


.. These instances of Elizabeth's interference with the 
rebellious subjects of France and Spain, are candidly men- 
tioned by Hume; and eloquently brought forward in the 
Responsio ad edictum E]izabethæ, noticed in a future part of 
this wgrk. 
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precaution Still, before guiJt \vas cOlnn1itteù, or thp 
uleditation of it discovered, ho\vever just it Inight 
be to hold out the terrors of persecution and pu- 
nislunent, the infliction of thenl \vas unjustifiable. 
On the other hand, prudence required frolll the 
catholics, that thcy should avoid every thh1g that 
could provokc 
uspicion, and clnbracc every la\vful 
111CaSUrc, \vhich \vas likely to conciliate either the 
sovereign or the people; that they should IÌ1uit their 
intercourse \vith the see of !{oHle, as 111uch as the 
principles of their religion alIo\ycd; that they 
should have no politic31 rel:ltions \"ith Spain, or any 
other foreign po" er, and no intercourse \vith the 
queen of 
cots; that they should abstain fron1 an 
state concerns, particularly those, \vhich regardcd 
the royal succession; that th
y should avail then1- 
selves of every opportunity of testifying their ahso- 
lute and unqualified allegiance to ller 111ajesty; and 
that evcn in spiritualluatters they should adopt, as 
fill' as thc true doctrines of their religion admitted, 
all arrangelllcnts that \vould please, and avoid aU 
that ,';ould be offensive to governnlent. This, good 
sense and duty prescribed to the flock; this, their 
])astors, and this, in a particular 111anner, the su- 
prC111e pontiff of their church should have preached 
to thenl, and confinl1cd by \vords and exanlple. 
To this conduct also the governlnent of Elizabeth 
!hould have invited her catholic <;ubjects. Thcy 
should have reflected that, \vhile catholics peaceably 
obeyed the proccsses of her courts, cheerfully served 
in bel' fleets and anuics, and did no act inconsistent 
,,'ith true allegiance, they filled the full n1casure 
N 2 
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of a subject's duty: they should have considered, 
that nothing \vounds the feelings, either of the 
illforll1ed or the uninforuled, so 111uch, as vio- 
lence to their religious principles; they should 
have recollected, how the catholic Inind 111ust have 
been lacerated by ",'hat had recently taken })lace; 
they should therefore have been ready to excuse 
sonle intelnperance, SOlne hasty ebullitions of incon- 
siderate zeal; they should not have been eager to 
find out ,vhat \vas reprehensible; when guilt ap- 
peared, they should not have punished it on the 
innocent; and, above all, they should have kept 
steadily in view, that crime and misdemeanor are 
the only just objects of penal infliction; and that, in 
luere creed or mere ,vorship, there is not, in reslJcct 
to tIle state, either Crillle or n1isdemeanor. 
Such, at the time to \vhich our subject has no\v 
led us, ought to have been the conduct of the English 
catholics and protestants to\vard each other: bo\v 
far they pursued it, ,rill appear in the folIo\villg 
pa.ges. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


PENAL ACTS OF TIlE FIRST A
D FIFTH YEARS OF 
TilE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 1;'0n. TilE 
DENIAL OF THE QUEEN'S ECCLESIASTICAL SU- 
PREl\IACY; AND FOR NOT CONFOR:\IING TO THE 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS FOn. THE UNIFOR:\IITY 
OF THE CO:\I:\ION PRAYER. 
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IN the history of religious persecution, the penal 
anù sanguinary la\vs passed by the parliaments of 
queen Elizabeth, 1nd the numerous instances, in 
whicll they \vere carried into execution, fill a con- 
siderable space: \ve shall endeavour to bring then} 
properly before the vic\v of the reader, so far as they 
directly or indirectly affected the English catholics. 
1. T\vo such acts, each extreluely penal, were 
})assed in the first year of the queen: the first, for 
abolishing papal jurisdiction and establishing the 
queen's supremacy; the other, for effecting un i- 
forn1ity of common prayer. 
By the first of these statutes, archbishops, bishops, 
and other ecclesiastical officers or ministers, and all 
temporal officers and Ininisters, and generally all 
l)ersons receiving the queen's fee, \vho refused to 
take the oath of supremacy prescribed by that act, 
and mentioned in a former page of this \vork, \Vere 
incapacitated from holding any office; anù all, \\"ho 
denied the sUprCnll1cy, \verc, for the first offence, 
x 3 
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punishablc by forfeiture of goods and chattels; for 
the second, subjected to thp penalties of a præn1u- 
nire; and for the third, rendered guilty of high 
treason. 
None ho\vevcr, except persons holding ccclesias- 
tical or civil offices, could be required to take the 
oath; and none but those, who voluntarily denied 
the quecn's suprcluacy, \vere subjected to other 
penalties. Thus, the operation of this act, though 
severe, ,vas lilnitcd. 
2. The second of the acts, which \\'c have ll1cn- 
tioned, enjoined all Ininisters to use the book of 
C01l11110n prayer, and none other, in the celebration 
of the divine service; and provided that every 
Ininister refusing to nse it, or using any other, or 
speaking in degradation of the COllllnon prayer, 
should, if not beneficed, be, for the first offence, 
inlprisoned one year; for the second, imprisoned for 
Jife; and if beneficed, should for the first offence, 
he inlpris;oned during six 111onths, and forfeit a year's 
value of his benefice; for the second, deprived of his 
benefice and suffer one year's Î1nprisonment ;-and 
for the third, in addition to deprivation, be ilnpri- 
soned for life. It further provided, that, if any 
person should speak in derogation of the book of 
COlnmon prayer, or prevent the reading of it, or 
cause any other service to be read, he should forfeit, 
for the first offence, one hundred Inarks; for the 
seconù, four hundred; and îor the third, an his 
goods and chattels, and be Î111prisoned for life. 
rrhe operation of this statute ,vas also IÍ1l1itcd: it 
affccted only the protestant l'leq1;Y, and perSOl1S in 
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gcncral, \\"ho 
houlù speak against the Cò1111110n 
praycr-boul. 
3. SOlllC disturbances attributed to catholics in 
the north, but \vhich ÙO 110t appear to have becn of 
ulagnituclc, occasioned an act to be passeù in the 
tifth year of the reign of her luajesty, by \vhich per... 
sons 111aintaining the authority of thc pope or the 
Itolnan see \vere subjected to the pcnalties of præ... 
111unire: ecclesiasticall}ersons, fcllo\\'s of colleges in 
the universitics, and officers in the courts of justice 
\\'cre cOlllpellable to take the oath of suprelnacy 
undcr the penalty of prælnunire for the first offence, 
and those of high treason for the second: and per- 
sons, \v ho had said or heard Inass, might have the 
oath tendered to them, and their refusal of it \va
 
punishable by the sanIC pcnalties. 
This act considerably extended the penal code, 
and operated generally on the \vholc body ofEngJish 
catholics: but it was far from being generally 
carried into c
ccution. 


CHAP. XXX. 


BULL OF PIUS THE FIFTH, EXCOl\Iì\IUNICA TIKG 
QUEEN ELIZADETH :-PENAL ENACT1\IENTS 
AGAINST THE CATHOLICS. 


157 0 . 
IN lllore than one page of hi
 different norks, the 
writer has taken occasion to eXI)ress his opinion, 
that the clainl of th
 popes to temporal po\ver, by 
V4 
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divine right, has been one of the 1110st calamitous 
events in the history of the church: its effects, 
since the refon11ation, on the English, Irish, and 
Scottish catholics have been dreadful, and are still 
felt by thenI severely. 'V c have now to Inention 
t}lC bull oflJius, and the penal enactIucnts by \vhich 
it ,vas foIlo\ved. 


xxx. 1. 
Bull if PillS tlte fifth. 
· r-.rHE bull of Paul III, deposing IIcnry VI II, and 
absolving his subjects frolll their allegiance, and the 
arrogant ans\ver of Paul IV. to the a111bassador of 
queen Elizabeth, have been mentioned: \ve have 
no\v to notice the bull, "Itegnans in excelsis," of 
Pius v. After reciting her offences, this pope, 
" out of the fulness of his alJostolic power, declares 
" Elizabeth, being an heretic, and a favourer of 
"heretics, and her adherents in the Inattcr afore- 
" said, to have incurred the scntence of anathclna, 
" and to be cu( off fronl the unity of the body 
" of Christ." "l\Ioreover," continues the pope, 
" \ve declare her to be deprived of her pretended 
"title to the kingdo111 aforesaid, and of all do- 
"minion, dignity, and privilege whatsoever: and 
" also the nobility, subjects, and people of the said 
" kingdoms, and all others, 'v hich have in any sort 
" sworn unto her, to be for ever absolved from 
" every such oath, anù all lnanner of duty, of do- 
" Ininion, allegiance and obedience; as we also do, 
" by the authority of these pres
nts, absolve theul 
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" and do deprive the saIne Elizabeth of her l)re.. 
" tended right to the kingdolu, and all other things 
" aforesaid; und \\ e do comnland anù interdict, all 
" and every the noblemen, suhjects, people and 
" others aforesaid, that they presußle not to obey 
" her, or her Inonitions, lllandates, and la\\9s; and 
"those, "' hich 
hall do to the contrary, \ve do 
" innodate \\ ith the like sentence of anathema. 
" And, because it \vere a l11atter of too lunch 
"difficulty to carry thc
e l)resents to all l)laces, 
" \vhere it luay be llccdfuJ, our ",ill is, that the 
" copies thereof, under a !)ublic notary's hand, and 
" sealed \\ ith the seal of an ecclesiastical prelate, or 
" of his court, shall carry altogether the same credit 
" \vith all people, judicial and cxtrajudicisl, as these 
"presents should do, if they \vere exhibited or 
U she\vn.-Given at Rome, at St. Peter's in the 
" year of the incarnation of our Lord 1570, tIle 
" 5th of the calends of May, and of our popedolll 
" the .5th year." J 
Such \vas this celebrated buil, ever to be con- 
demned, and ever to be lamented. It is most 
clear,-that the pope aSSUllled by it a right, the 
exercise of \vhich Christ had explicitly disclaimed 
for himself ;-tIlat it tended to produce a civil war 
bet\veen tIle queen's protestant and catholic sub- 
jects, ,vith all the horrors of a disputed succession, 
anù that it necessarily involved a hlultitude of re- 

l)cctable and conscientious individuals in the bit- 
terest and 11lost complicated distre
s. 'Vhat could 
have fascinated the ponti
 virtuous and pious, as 
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all historians describe hiIn, to the adoption of such 
a measure :Xc ! 
Some nlonths after it \vas published, 1\1r. John 
Felton, a catholic gentlell1an, affixcd it to the gate 
of the palace of thc bishop of London. lIe \vas 
apprehended, and tried for high treason; he con- 
fessed the fact, was found guilty, and deservedly 
executed. rfhe English catholics reprobated hi
 
conduct, and never accelJted the bull. Felton him- 
self acknowledged the guilt of the action, and begged 
her majesty's forgiveness. 
" The bull of pope Pius v. against queen Eliza- 
U beth," says Strype t, "was set up in Paris at 
" Pont St. Estienuc, containing tIle self-saIne n1at- 
"ter, and on the same day, (March the 2d), that 
" Felton set it up at St. Paul's, London: putting 
" her under a curse, and all that adhered to her; 
"and absolving her subjects from their oath of 
" allegiance: and those, that should obey her, to 
" be involved under the said curse. This insolent 
" bull Inay be read at length in our histories: and 
" l}articularly in Caluden's Elizabeth. The people 
" of Paris flocked mightily together about it. The 
" qucen's amhassadors, then in France, were the 
" lord Buckhurst and 
lr. 'Valsinghanl, \vhose ser.. 
" vant went boldly and tore it down and brought 


· Pope Pius V. was beatified by Clement X. in 1672, and 
canonized by Clement XI. in 1712 ; his festival holds its place 
in the Ron1an calendar, on the 5th of May: but in canonizing 
a saint, the church is far from canonizing all his actions. 
t Ann. 
ct: vol. ii. p, 17. 
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" it to his 111aster, \vho, \vith the lord lluckhurst, 
" after 
Olne conference, repaired to the king and 
" inlnlediately broke \vith hin1 in that behalf. lIe, 
" calling "'aIsingham unto hinl, asked hin1 the con- 
" tents of the hull: \vhereof being advertised, and 
" 'Valsingham presenting to him so lnuch of the 
" huH as \vas given hÏ1n by his servant, the king 
" she\ved himself very lnuch moved thereat, and in 
" such sort as that both Inight very well see he was 
" unfeigned: and forewith he called Lansac unto 
" hinl, to take order \vith the judge criminal for the 
" searching out of the setter-up of the san1e: and 
" assured the alnbassadors, if hy any nleans he could 
" be found, he should receive such punishment as 
"such a preslunption required: considering the 
"good amity bet\veen hÏ1n and his good sister. 
" 'Valsinghaln then shewed the king that, if he did 
" not take order in this, the like measure 111ight be 
" lueasured to hiu1self.. To which he answered, 
" that he did perceive that, very well: and that 
" \vhosoever he \vere, that should seem to ask in 
" honour any of his confederates, he would l11ake 
" account of hilu accordingly. After 'Val singham 
" departed from the king, Lansac told hin1 in his 


This was verified in the person of his successor, Henry IV. 
'Vhilc he was king of Navarre, Sixtus Quintus, by a bull 
C)ignc(l by himself and twenty-five cardinals, excommunicated 
that prince, anli his brother the prince of Cond(', deprived 
them and thcir successors of all their states, and particularJy 
uf their rights of sllcce
sion to the throne of France, and 
absolved a1l t heir 
uhjects and vassals from their oath of 
allegiancl'. Daniel, Ilist. de France, cd. 1755, tom. xi. 
p. 
OI, 
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"car, that he had great cause to guess, that this 
" was done by SOlne' Spanish practice." 


xxx. 2. 


Penal Elloctnzents in consequence of tIle Bull of PillS. 


THIS proceeding of Pius could not but irritate 
the queen and all her subjects,-whether catholics 
or protestants,-who were attached to her by affec- 
tion or a sense of duty. They soon produced two 
legislative acts : 
1 st. By the first, persons who affirlned that Eliza- 
beth ,vas not a lawful sovereign, or that any other 
had a preferable title, -or that she was an heretic, 
schis111atic or infidel, or that the right to the crown 
and the succession could not be deterlnined by law, 
were declared guilty of treason. 
2d. By the latter, persons procuring or bringing 
in bulls or briefs from the pope, and absolving others 
by virtue of them, or receiving such absolutions, 
were declared, in like manner, guilty of treason; 
their aiders and abettors were made guilty of the 
penalties of a præmunire; persons concealing then} 
for above six weeks were punishable for misprision 
of treason; and priests bringing Agnus Dei's and 
similar articles, blessed by the pope, or by his autho- 
rity, to which pardons or ilnmunities were annexed, 
were subjected to the penalties of præmunire.-In 
tIle construction of this act, it appears to have been 
understood that the absolutions, which it mention-s, 
did not denote absol utiol1s, given in :sacramental 
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confc
sion, hut those absolutions only \vhich \vcre 
granted by special facultics. 
Thc statutes, \"hich \ve have l11cntioued, \vcrc 
abundantly sevcrc: but govcrluncnt \\ras not active 
in putting thCll1 in force. It is obscrvable, that 
filther Pcrsons, in his Philopatcr, in \vhich quecn 
Elizabeth is mentioned in the very bitterest lan- 
guage of contun1ely, mentions her disposition to be 
naturally kind and humane; that the Brief Histo- 
rical Account of the Jesuits *, cites passages from 
father Persons and fhther Cress\velI, acknowledging 
the lenity of queen Elizabeth a.t the bcginning of 
her rcign, and that both in tllC "supplication n 
presented by the English catholic gentlemcn, and 
the "supplication" presented by the Englisb 
catholic clergy to king James, upon his accession 
to the throne of England, it is expressly said that 
" the queen ahvays professed to punish none for 
" religion; and that the first t\velve years of her 
" reign, as they \vere free frolH blood and persecu- 
" tion so were they fraught \vith all kind of ,vorldly 
" prosperity. " Yet the whole catholic body suf- 
fered much during that period; but the dreadful 
scenes, \vhich followeù, caused them to look back to 
thosr years, ho\vever sorrowful, ,vith regret. 


· P. 21. A copy of thi
 work is in the library of the 
British 
Iuscum. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


)IISSIONARY PRIESTS AND JESUITS :-ACT OF THE 
T'VENTY-THIRD YEAR OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 
] 580. 
As the luissionary cstablishn1cnts of the English 
catholics on the contincnt \vere ahvays a prolninent 
articlc in tbe justification of the penal code of 
EJizabcth, they require particular attention in these 
pages: \ve shall therefore lay before the rcadell', 
I. Some extracts from the \vritings of father Persons 
and cardinal ""L\lIen, \vhich shc\v their nature ;- 
'vc 8]laII then notice the charge brought against 
then} by Hume, and suggest an ans\ver to it: 
II. 'Ve shall after,vards give S0111e account of the 
first proceedings of the n1Ïssionary priests and 
jesuits: III. And succinctly 
tate the pcnal enact- 
ll1ents of the statute of the 23cl year of qucen 
Elizabeth against thcm. 


XXXI. 1. 


Ext/'acts jl'Ollt tbe 'writings of Father Persons and Cardinal 
.t1llell, 'which sltOUJ [lie nature oj' tlte JJIissiolll1l'!J Insti- 
tutions :-II,one's Cliarge against lItem, and all Answer 
to it. 


THE foundation of the principal foreign selni- 
naries has been already noticed: the internal ad- 
tninistration of them was certainly excellent. 
" 'Vhcther you look," says fathcr Persons, "to 
" tIle Inal111er
, or to the learning of their inITIates, 
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" you \villfÌnd that nothing can be devised 1110re 
" perfect or I1lore \vorthy of a christian; never, in Iny 
" opinion, did I
ngla11d, in the time of its greatest 
"prosperity, behold any thing 1110re excellent. 
" None are rec
ived into them \vithout a consider- 
" able degree of previous probation, none, \vhether 
"they are conIC to us froll1 heresy or catholicity, 
" are adulitted \vithout a previous general confession 
" of their sins, and Inaking a firIn resolution to avoid 
" evil and do good, ùuring the \vhole renlainder of 
" thcir lives. The dress is decent, the food mode- 
" ratc; and the dress and food of all arc alike: all 
" live in seclusion frolll the wðrld and its concerns; 
" the inmate of the seminary never passes its \valls, 
" except to attend the public lectures, or sermons, 
" or for the innocent recreation of a \valk in the 
" fields: but none quit the seminary without a 
" cOlllpanion, or leaving his name with the porter. 
" Of the twenty-four hours, seven or at the utmost 
"eight, are given to sleep; three, to meals and 
" relaxation; and thirteen, to lneditation, prayer 
"and study. The day begins and ends with 
" prayer; and all hear mass every day: they fre- 
U quently confess their sins to the priest, - and 
" generally, on every eighth day, receive the holy 
u cOl1nnunÎon." 
Such \Vas thc internal economy of these senli- 
llaries in the tilne of Persons; sHch, it continued 
till the extinction of thenl at the French revolution. 


[Cardinal Allen's accollnt oj tllese ediJging Semillfl}'i("
1 
will be JUlind ill t'ol. i. c. 19. ,f\. 4, p. 240. qf. t!lese 
Jlenwil's.] 
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XXXI. 2. 


First Proceedings if the JJ[issional"!J Priests 
and Jesuits. 


THE general conùition of the English catholics 
no\v becaulc \vorse every day: a nlultitude of spies 
\vere elllployed by government to watch their con- 
duct and discourse, and discover their domestic and 
foreign relations. These sOlnetirnes pretendcd to 
be catholics, and confonned to the rites and obli- 
gations of the catholic religion: SOUle crossed tIle 
seas and insinuated thelllselves into the confidence 
of individuals; they even found adulittance into the 
catholic colleges; they caused dra\vings and paint- 
ings to be made of persons obnoxious to the queen 
and her ministers, or respecting \Vh0111 they \vere 
particularly solicitous to procure inforll1ation. '''Then 
father Persons and father Campi an \"ere expected in 
England, the custom-house officers, in every port, 
at which it was thought likely they \vould land, 
\verc furnished ,vith drawings of theIn, that they 
might discover and apprehend them iuunediately on 
their arrival. 
The missionary priests lived in a constant state 
of concealment and tfrror: there generally \vas in 
the catholic houses, \vhere they resided, a place to 
\vhicll, in case of an hostile search for hiul, tIle priest 
might retire: great precautions ,"ere used ill the 
admission of persons to assist at the divine service; 
and generally, SOlne confidential servant ,vas upon 
the \vatch to observe who a}Jproaclled the house. 
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SOluctilnes the }>ri{;
ts hid theulselves in obscure 
caves or excavations in fields or ,voods: a tangled 
dell in the ueighhourhoutl of Stonor l>ark near 
Henley un '!'haTI1eS is yet S11C\Vn, in \vhich C
lln. 
pian "Tote his "Decen1 Itatione
; H and to \vhich 
! . books and food \vere carried by steal the 
N ot,,'ithstandillg tht'sc severe restraints (Ind pre- 
c
lutions, missionary duty \\as actively discharged: 
tilUC cven \va
 found for \\Titing, and 111eans devised 
for circulating books of devotion and controversy. 
" Doctor 'Vhittaker," says Dodd:lf:, "and other 
" learned IHCH of our universities thought it justice 
"to O\Vll, that the English clergy, though but a 
"handful, and labouring under infinite disad- 
"vantages, haa distinguished themselves beyond 
" any other l)art of the church of ROlne : " this 
expression shc\ys the general opinion, \vhich \vas 
cntertained of the literary labours of the English 
catholic divines, by thcir adversaries. Some catho- 
lics ho,,-ever frequented the court; a fe\v ,vere 
advanced to places of high honour and trust, several 
filled subordinate offices. The act of the first of 
the queen excluded catholics fronl the house of 
tUlnluons; but, till the 25th year of the reign of 
Charles II, they ahyays sate and voted in the house 
of lords. 
Such \vas the gencral state of the English catho- 
lics \"hen, in 1580, the Inissionary jesuits first 
arrived in England. A lctter of St. Ignatius to 
carùinal Pole, the carùinal's ans".er, and his letter 
of condolence to father Lainez, on the death of 

 Secret Policy, p. 3. 
o 


VOL. III. 
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St. Ignatius *, she\v the esteeu1 \vhich the cardinal 
had for the holy father and his institute; and that 
St. Ignatius had entertained thoughts of sending 
priests of his order into England. In the first of 
these letters t, (\vhich was written in 1555), after 
mentioning the flourishing state of the society, then 
in its infancy, St. Ignatius inforlned the cardinal, 
that it possessed one English and one Irish stuùent, 
and suggests that if the cardinal lvould scnd him 
some youths, properly qualified and disposed, the 
society would soon restore thel11 to their country, 
"
ell instructed in religion and learning, and full 
of veneration for the holy see.- It is said, that he 
foretold that English jesl}its would be erected into 
a lu"ovince. At a subsequent time, father Ribadc- 
neira and another jesuit, both of thell1 Spaniards, 
reached England; but perceiving that their igno- 
rance of the language was an insuperable bar to the 
success of their lnissionary labours, quitted it ahnost 
ilnnlediately. 
Soon after cardinal Allen had established his 
seminary at Douay, he requested father 
fercu- 
rianu3, the general of the society, to send some of its 
l11embers upon the English mission. It appears frol11 
Bartoli i, that the general was averse from the pro- 
. In cardinal Quirini's collection of the letters of cardinal 
Pole, tom. v. p. 117-1 !lI. Some readers of these pages, will 
think with father l\lore (Hi st. p. 1), non postremum, A ngliæ 
locandum est malis, quod societatem Jesu didicit prius odio 
habere, quam quid odio prosequeretur, agnosceret. 
t 1st. p. 10, 11. 
t Bartoli's words, (1st. p, 78), are "'ery remarkable:-" It was 
" easy to foresee that, whether few or many of our society 
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po
a], being vcry apprehensive that it \vonltl offend 
th
 protcstants, and raise divisions <l1TIong the ca- 
tholics: but pope Gregory ^ III. enforced Allen's 
request *. 


" were in England, great con1n1otions n1ust necessarily arise 
" both among the catholics and the protestants. This was so 
" true, that soon after the arrival of the two first,-(as we shaH 
" presently scc),-there wcre more disputes on that 
ubjcch 
" than on any other, as wcB 
unong the catholics as mnong 
" their adversaries; and this is precisely what Person
 wrote 
" to us at thc time' It is expected,' (these are his words),- 
" 'that the persecution of the catholics will be l"edoubled, 
"and that new and fi10re sanguinary edicts will be i
sucd 
" against the nlissionary priests and the catholics in general, 
" as the governn1ent of that kingdom is in the hands of 
" protestants; and this we shall see fulfilled soon after the 
" two first of our society shall have set foot in England.'- 
" Now, if we, by our own free will, had acted in that kingdonl 
" on the first application, as we did afterward
, I am induced 
" (by experience), to believe that the disputes and aJtercations 
" which must have ensued thereupon, and the consequent 
" appeals to the judges and tribunals against such proceed- 
" ings, would have subjected us to nIuch censure, not only for 
" Ìlnprudence and rashness, but also for creating disturbances 
" in places, where (as all would have then said), every thing, 
" till the time, was tranquil; and in the end would have 
" caused us either to have been recalled, or would have forced 
" us away." 
· This account, which we bave taken from Bartoli, is con.. 
firmed by Sanders; " Because the fathers of the society of 
" Jesus wcre very much talked of among catholics, for their 
" excellent nlcthod in bringing up children for their institute, 
" for thcir learning and the manifold grace with which they 
" shone both with God and men, and becau:,e the English 
" were particularly desirous they should be employed on that 
" lnission, earnest application was nIadc to their superiors, 
" who werc at last wrought upon, {the pope himself having 
o 2 
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In obedience to the pope's C0111111and, the general 
of the society gratified Allen by ordering father 
Persons and father Campian into England. The 
forIner has been 111entioned; the latter was born of 
protestant parents; was first educated at Christ's 
hospital, and thence removed to St. John's college, 
in Oxford, \vhere he took the order of deacon in 
the church of England. A public oration, \vhich 
he delivered in the presence of queen Elizabeth, 
was greatly admired, and attracted the particular 
notice of her 111ajesty, 'v ho sent the earl of Leicester 
to inquire into his vie\vs, and assure hin1 of her 
favour. Soon after\\"ards he elnbraced the catholic 
re]igion, and ,vent to Ireland; but understanding 
that .orders for his apprehension were issued, he 
fled to Flanders, and \yas received into the college 
of Douay, ordained priest, and made professor of 
divinity ill that university. He then entered into 
the society of Jesus; and, for some tiIne, taught 
divinity in the university of Prague. 'Vherever he 
went he was equally respected for his en1inent 
learning and piety, and beloved for his obliging 
disposition and unassulning Inanners.. 
'Vith the pope's benediction, the two missionaries 
quitted Rome on the Sunday after Easter, in the 
year 1580. T\vo or three other priests of the 
society accompanied then1; all were placed under 
obedience to Persons. Before they proceeded on 
their mission, l\lercurianus, the general, delivered 
" thought fit to interpose his authority in this affair), to !end 
" some of their ablest missionaries, particularly English, into 
"the harvest." Sanderus de Schism. Ang. 1. iii. p. 188.. 
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to then1 instructions to regulate thcir conduct; 
these ordered thcln, explicitly, to avoid, in a par- 
ticular Inanllcr, aU discussion, either by ,vord of 
lllouth or in ,vriting, of any thing ,vhich related to 
the public conccrns of the kingdoln *. It is ob- 
servable that, in an excellent letter, \vhich Aquaviva 
the gcncral of the society, addres
ed to the English 
111Clllbers of it, in 1607, he strongly enjoincd thC111, 
(\vhich, he says, he had often donc bcforc), to abstain 
fronl political conversations 1. The \vhole letter 
is \Vrittell ill a spirit of 1110dt:ration and piety: 
.t\quaviva ,vas one of the greatest InCH ,\"honl the 
society has produced. 
!")crsons and Calupian took ,,,ith them an Í1n- 
portant docunlent ;-it has been Inentioned in a 
fonncr part of this \vork, that the bull of Pius 
forbade the subjects of Elizabeth to obey her, or 
her la\vs; and involved those ,,,ho should so obey, 
in the sentence of excomlTIunication, \vhich it pro- 
nounced against her. On an application fron1 Per- 
sons and Campiall, pope Gregory XIII, the successor 
of Pius, granted, that the bull should, froll1 that tin1e, 
he understood in this Inanner,-" that it should 
" ah\'ays oblige the queen and heretics; and should 
" by no Ineans bind catholics, as 111atters then stood ; 


· " Acceptis ab Evcrardu 'landatis de re catholic
î per 
no
tri instituti n1inisteria diligenter procuran(h1, atquc non 
Ininori diligentiâ vitandå omni rerUln, quæ ad regni publica 
ncgotia pertinet cnt seu verbo seu scripto tractatione." l\Iore, 
1. iii. p. 61. 
t J uvençi, lib. xiii. p. 5, s. jO. 


o 3 
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U but thereafter bind thenl, ""hen SOUle public exccu- 
" tion of the bull luight he had or 111adc *. 
This has been tcrlTIcd a lnitigatioll of the bull 
of Pi us: no\v, in respect to Elizabeth and her he- 
retical subjects, it scarcely deserves this description; 
antI, as it recognizes the principle of the bull of 
Pius, and suspends the action of it only till cir- 
CU111stances Blade an execution of it feasible, it ,vas 
scarcely less reprehensible than the bull itself: still 
it quieted SOlne scruples, and had sOlnething of a 
!)acific tendency. 
Always respectable and attractive, the society of 
Jesus had, at this tilHe, all the charl11, \vhich first 
fervour and novelty can confer: the l11issionaries, 
particularly Persons and Campian, ,vere hailed both 
by the clergy and laity of England, as angels de- 
scended from heaven. 
A Ineeting of the jesuits and the 1111SS10nal'Y 
priests now took place, and by the desire of all, 
Persons presided. Bartoli t illforlTIs us, that he 
particularly called the attention of the lneeting to 
three points. 1 st. He told them that it had been 
reported abroad, that he and Campian had been 
sent to England, in consequence of a league en- 
tered into by the catholic princes against her 
lllajesty; and that the business of hin1 and his 
· Ut obliget semper illam et hæreticos; catholicos vero nullo 
modo obliget, rebus sic stantibus; sed tun1 demum quanùo 
publica quædam executio fieri poterit. Datum 14 Ap. 1580. 
Lord Burleigh's Execution of Justice for Treason, p. 12, 13- 
Jesuits l\lemorial, p. 26. Card. .Allen's Admonition, c. 2. 
t Bart. Istoria.-l\lol'c, p. 64. 
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COIlllJanion \vas, to dr
t\v the nobility into l)lots; to 
IUah.C partic:, (tmong the people, and, under the pre.. 
tcnce of religion, to manage èlnd l110del Inatters of 
state. To clear thcnlselvcs fronl such Ï1uputations, 
he lli;surcd thcll1, (:
\\"caring by his faith) *, that they 
llad no ::5uch intention; or any other COll1111ission, 
than to co-operate \\'ith the secular clergy, in pro- 
curing the conversion of England, by those means 
only \\"hich properly bclonged to priests. As to af- 
f
tÏrs of statc, he read to thenl the sevcre charge, 
,vhich thcir general l\Iercurianus had given thcIn, 
at 11arting; and \vhich \ve have 11lentÌoned in a 
former page.-" Not," said !>ersons, "that we 
"\volrld have meddled in those lllatters if it had 
"not been forbidden us; but 've ,vish that by 
" making public the general's charge, \VC 11lay pre- 
"vent all, \vho are inforuled of it, fronl starting 
" such discourses in future." 
He then called their attention to the recent de- 
cision at Trent, respecting the ullla\vfulness of the 
attcndance of catholics at the divine service in pro- 
testant churches, and strongly recoulmended their 
observance of it. 
He then noticed a point, \vhich had created some 
unpleasant altercation bet\veen the old priests and 
the ne\v COIners. The former, who renlenlbered 
the church of England in her splendour, \vere na- 
turally attached, ".ith \VarnI affection, to her disci.. 
plinc and custonls; the latter, who canle fronl the 
Inothcr and mistrc

 see, full of zeal and devotion 
to her, \vishcd that every thing should conform to 
E :.otto fide giurato certificono. 
04 
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her rules and practices. On this principle they-- 
wished that the fasts peculiar to England, though 
they had never been abrogated by any spiritual au- 
tllority, and though they had been recognized and 
restored by cardinal Pole, should be' abolished. 
This shocked the feelings of the venerable old 
11riest!s. Great and ,varIn disputes took place, aud 
there ,vas a great diver
ity of practice. It ,vas 
agreed to leave the lllatter to father Persons: his 
judgillent upon it, ,vas dictated by good scnse and 
moderation; he adnlitted the propriety of adhering, 
as llluch as possible, to the ancient customs of the 
English church; but observed, that the events of 
the tinles had rendered an absolute and unqualified 
observance of thelll ilupracticable: he therefore re- 
COlll111Cnded, that, "vhere the customs had been 
continued, they should be retained; that, ,,,here 
they had been interrupted, they should not be 
restored; and that neither party should bhune the 
practice of the other. The decision "vas generally 
approved. T,vo years, ho\vever, after this tinle, 
father Heywood, the superior of the jesuits, made 
an attenlpt to break through this arrangen1ent, and 
to conforul the fasts to the Roulan style; this gave 
offence; he ,vas blanled by his superiors, and re- 
called *. 
The reverend father then called the attention of 
the llleeting to a lnatter of much greater inlport- 
ance: some parts of the kingdoln, he observed to 
them, abounded in priests, \vhile there ,vas a great 
scarcity in others: he therefore suggested the abso- 
4< Bart. p. 277. 
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lute necessity of a nlorc equal fe-partition of the 
clergy. Upon this, lllany of the priests placed 
thclnselves, under his direction, in a kind of religious 
subjection to hin1 *, and offered to go and labour in 
any luanner, and at any place, \vhich he should 
}Jrescribe to them. This, though attended \vith 
lnany salutary consequences, particularly that of 
distributing the missionaries In ore equally, and 
introducing an organized systen1 of regularity and 
subordination among a great portion of them, \vas 
considered by 
Olne \"ho did not join the ne\v dis- 
cipline, to be objectionable, as it tended, in their 
opinion, to di vide the body, particularly its clerical 
111cmbers, into parties, and ,vas therefore likely to 
produce a 
pirit of rivalry, that, at no distant 
tin1e, \vouid degenerate into contention; they also 
observed, that it necessarily operated to give father 
Persons and his adherents an ascendancy, in the 
concerns of the n1Î::;sioll, \vhich could not be l)leas- 
iug to the missionaries, \vho should remain on the 
ancient footing. 
Still, the mission prospered, and the clerical 
adherents of each band laboured in the general 
cause, \vith a zeal and circulllspection that were 
equally edifying and prudent: several conversions 
\vere D1ade: those of lord COlnpton, 1\11'. Catesby 
and l\lr. Treshanl by father Persons t, were par- 
ticularl y noticed. 
· Non a1tramente che sudditi. Bart. p. 277. 
t l\lore, p. 74--The same author, in a subsequent part of 
his work (p. 15
), takes notice of an obscrvation which was 
made, at that time, that the Inembcr.s of the society of Jesus 
could not, consistently with the nature of their institute) 
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The queen and her Ininisters now began to 
express their alarnl at the influx of l11issionary 
priests froln the foreign seminaries. Prosecutions 
of thelu \vere ordered, searches for thelu directed, 
proclalnatiolls against theln issued, inquiries lnade 
for those, \\.ho had sent their children abroad for 
education, injunctions for their immediate return 
published, penalties denounced against the ll1is- 
sionary priests, particularly Inelltioning the jesuits, 
-against those, \vho harboured then1, and against 
all, ,vho quitted the kingdoln ,vithout the quecn's 
licence; an d re\vards \vere offered for the discovery 
of offenders. 
GovcrUluent were singularly desirous of appre- 
hending Persons and Calupian. 'Ve have men- 
tioned their arrival in England: it took place 


engage in missionary labours, except in a kind of subordina- 
tion to the secular clergy. "But whence comes the mighty 
" difference," he asks, "between the regular and the secular 
" clergy, that, in the work of the salvation of souls, we cannot 
" act on an equality? 'Ve decline, as by our rule of obedience 
" we are bound to do, all ecclesiastical dignities: but Httle or 
" rather no dignity in the external forunl, has been granted 
" to any priests in England.-As tàr as divine grace allows, 
"t1le precept to assist the souls of men, is given to aU in 
" con1mon, and requires no external jurisdiction; and in this, 
" all of us who are sent on the mission, industriously employ 
"ourselves as opportunities offer. The same Lord has ap- 
"pointed us workmen in his vineyard. From the same 
" fountain, the ancient privileges of the religious orders, and 
"the new privileges, acconlmodated to this mission, are 
"c1erived. Perhaps even the
e missions might, with greater 
" propriety and greater convenience, (let not the expression 
c, offend)., be entrU:5teÙ to nu;:nlbcrs of our society than to 
&, other Inen." 
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to\vards the end of .June 1580. 1'heynlct soon after- 
,vards in London: each, in concert ,vith the other, 
addre

cd a lettcr to the privy council. The letter 
of l)crsons is lo
t; that of Calnpian is preserved: 
he gave it copy of it to one of his friends, \\'ith di.. 
rections to preseryc it secret, unless.his friend should 
hear of his iUlprisonnlent; and then to print it. 
His friend incautiou
ly printed 1,000 copies of it 
before Call1pian's apprehension, and it thus becaillc 
public. By it, he briefly imfornled the council of 
his arrival, and of the object of his 111ission; and 
earnestly solicited, that he n1ight be perluitted to 
}1roponnd, explain and prove his religious creed, 
first, before the council; then, before an assembly 
of divines of each university; and after\vards, before 
a nleeting of graduates in the civil and canon hnv. 
" As touching the society of Jesus, be it kno\\"n to 
" you," he said in his letter, "that \ve have nlade 
" a league ;-all the jesnits in the ,,"orld, WhOSl. 
" succe
sion and Inultitudc Ulust overreach the prac.. 
" tices of England,-for bearing the cross that you 
" shall lay upon us, and never to despair of your 
" recovery, \vhiIe ,ve have a lnan left to enjoy your 
" Tyburn, or to be racked ",.ith your tornlents, or 
" be consull1ed \vithill your prisons: expenses are 
" reckoned: the enterprize is begun, it is of God: 
" it cannot be resisted: so the faith ,vas planted; 
" so, it Blust be restored :1:." 
The spirit of this letter nlay be adnlired; its 
l)l'udencc 111Ust be qucstioned; it gave great offence: 


· Stl'Ypc, Ann. vol. iii. eh. 3. 


. 
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father Calnpian hilllself, in a letter to l\Iercurianus 
the general, says, that "the publication of it put 
" the adversaries of the catholics into a fury:l(:." 
The queen and her nlinisters \vere highly incensed: 
Bartoli informs us of the terrors of the catholics in 
consequence of it. "A report," he says, "of a 
" very alarming nature \vas spread,-that, early in 
" the \vinter, the parlianlent \vould be convened, 
" and that the measures to be proposed in it, \,,"ould 
" he so :sanguinary, that, if they should be carried 
" into execution, the catholics \vould be reduced, in 
" all}u'obability, to the extrelne of n1Ïsery." 


XXXI. 3. 


7'he Act of the twentg-third gear of queen Elizabeth 
against Afissionarg Priests and Jesuits. 


SOON after these letters were \vritten by Persons 
and Calnpian, they separated; the former renlain- 
ing in London, the latter repairing to a northern 
part of England : they lnet afterwards at Uxbridge: 
a proclalnation against them \-vas issued: Persons 
fled to the continent; Canlpian \vas apprehended : 
an account of his trial and execution, \vill be the 
subject of a subsequent chapter.-'Ve shall now 
l)resent the reader with an abstract of the legislative 
enact111ent, \vhich speedily follo\vcd the transactions 
we have mentioned. 
It recites that divers evil affected persons had 
practised contrary to the meaning of the statute of 
tIle thirteenth year of her lnajesty's reign, by other 


· Bridgewater's Concertatio, P.4. 
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nIcans than by bulls or instruluents, to \yithdra\v 
divers froßl their obedience to her Dlajesty, and 
to obey the usurped authority of Itoll1e: for rc- 
fornl(ltion of ,vhich, anù to declare the true Inean- 
iug of that law', it ,vas cnacted,-that alllJcrsons, 
\vho had or should pretend to have po\ver, to absolve 
or \\ ithdra\v any of her majesty's subjects from their 
natural obedience to hcr Inajesty: or to ,,'ithdra,v 
thenl frollI the established religion, to the rOlnish 
religion, or \"ho should lllove theln to promise any 
obedience to any pretended authority of the see of 
!{olne, or to any other potentate; or do any overt 
act to that purpose, should be adjudged traitors, and 
suffer anù forfeit, as in the case of high treason. 
Persons absolved, and their aiders and abettors, and 
persons knováng and not disclosing these practices 
\vere rendered guilty of Inisprisioll of treason. 
Every priest saying B1ass \vas to forfeit 200 Dlarks, 
every person hearing it, 100; and each ,vas to be 
iluprisoned for a year, and till he paid the fine. 
Every person, above the age of sixteen years, who 
should forbear froln going to church, to the common 
l)rayer, contrary to the act of the 1 Eliz. C.2, ,vas, 
upon conviction, to pay 20 I. for every month; and, if 
he should absent hiri1self from it during a ,,,hole year, 
he \va
 to be bound in 200 t. sterling, for his good 
behaviour. !)ersons keeping schoohnasters, either 
not confonning, or unlicenced by the bishop of the 
diocese, \verc to pay, for every lnonth, 101. and the 
schoolmaster ',as to be Ïll1prisoned for a year. 
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CHAP. XXXII" 
fTol. I. C. 20. p. 24 6 . 
A LLEGED PLOTS OF TIlE ENGLISH CATI-IOI..ICS 
.AGAINST QUEEN ELIZABETH.-PENAL ACT OF 
THE T"\VENTY-SEVENTII YEAR OF HER REIGN. 
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15 8 4. 


XXXII. ]. 
l T ol. I. C. 20. S. 1. p. 247. 
Tile inslirrectio/ls 0/" tlte earls of l\TorlluuJlbeJ'land alld 
TVestJnoreland. 


XXXII. 2. 
TTol. I. C. 20. S. 2. p. 247. 
The Treason C!.l Francis 11, J'ockmol'l()JI. 


XXXII. 3. 
Vol. I. C. 20. s. 3. 1 J . 249. 
DoctoJ" PllrJ'!I's pJ'rject C!.f .Assassination. 


XXXII. 4. 
fTol. I. C. 20. s. 4. 1). 254. 
SOJJzerville's Plot. 


XXXII. 5. 
Vol. I. C. 20. s. 5. p. 255. 
Babin{!/on's Plot oJ. 
>II: " Was any jesuit," f:lther Persons asks, "actor, coun- 
ce senor, consenting or privy to Babington 9 s conspiracy? If 
" that blessed luan, whorn they insinuate, (now a martyr), t 
,; did go about to nlitigate the matter to her lnajesty, (they 
" being all catholic gentlemen that died for the sanle), and did 
"also signify, that l\fr. 'Valsingham had, for divers months, 


t The writer has not discov
red to whom, or to what circul1l!tance, Persons 
alludes in this place. 
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XXXII. 6. 
I 01. I. c. 20. s. 6. p. 'l.5 7. 
Ti,L Uesult :-Act 0/' tlte tz 'eutg-sevelltl year oj'the reign 
oj' queen Eli :llbetlt. 


C II A P. XXXIII. 
Vol. I. C. 18. }1. 176. 
PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLICS. 


XX
III. I. 
ITol. I. C. 18. S. 2. p. 177. 
Probable amollnt oj. those, 1['110 sllDè/'ed Death ill tile TClg" 
CY.lflli'l'1l Eli-zaúetlt uuder tile Laws tllCIl enacted against 
the Cat/wlies. 


XXXIII. 2. 
lrol. T. c. 18. s. 3. p. 180. 
1'lte Torture. 


XXXIII. 3. 
1"'01. I. c. 18. S.4. p. 18 4. 
Trial and E.reclltioll of jàt1ler Campian. 


" the kno" ledge and notice of that association, as it is nlost 
" certainly known that he had, by the confession of divers 
" that dealt with him therein, and thereby also most probable 
" that the poor gentlemen were drawn thereunto by his malice 
tC and craft; what is this, we say, to prove that any jct1uits 
h were any dealers, atten1pters or counsdlors thereof
 'Vas 
" there any jesuit so much as named in all the process against 
'c them, at the bar or otherwise? 'Vere not D, Allen al1l1 
'c F. Persons, F. I-lolt and F. Creswell, aU at Rome, or at 
 aples, 
" at that tin1e, and no one jesuit remaining either in France or 
cc Fl.lnùcrs to treat with any in that affair? " .L1Ianifcstatioll. 
P.43. 
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C HAP. XXXIV. 
Vol. I. c. ]9. p. 19 2 . 
REASONS ASSIGNED TO JUSTIFY THE JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE CATHOLIC PRIESTS. 


XXXIV. 1. 
Vol. I. C. 19. S. 1. P.193. 
TIle :Alailltenance of tlte Deposing Doctrine b!J the l!Iission- 
ary Priests :-and their Dejèrellce to tlte Bull of Pius V. 


XXXIV. 2. 
Vol. I. C. 19. S. 2. p. 199. 
Ull$atisfactory Answers oj" tIle Priests to the six Questions 
Ofl. the Deposing Po'wer oj' the Pope, proposed to theln 
by the Queen's (10nunissioners:- Division of Opinions c1' 
the Clel'gg on tllÍs suldect. 


C II .A P. XXXV. 


THE ARMADA. 
COXDUCT OF THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 
15 8 8. 
"V E are now arrived at an event, which every 
Englishman surveys with exultation :-it was a 
trying CirCU111stance to the English catholics; but 
even in the opinion of their ad versaries, their con- 
duct in it did theln honour. 
For a considerable time, Philip I I. had been 
employed in making preparations for some enterprize 
both by sea and land of no comlnon Inagnitude : 
Towards the close of the year 1587, it became 
public; that the object of it was the invasion of 
England: troops from every part of Europe subject 
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to the po\ver or control of the Inonarch, \vere 3$- 
senlbled and kept in readiness for embarkation: 
nnd such a navy \vas fornled as had never before 
its equal: the ostentation of the Spaniards, and, 
it Inay be added, the general opinion and voice of 
the continent, denolninated it The invincible Ar- 
Inada. \Ve shaH lay before our readers, I. The 
bull of Sixtus Quintus, \vhich it \vas intended to 
publish as soon as the Spanish troops should nlake 
good their landing; and cardinal Allen's notification 
of it to the English catholics: II. His adlllonition 
to them: III. And their conduct. 


XXX'T. 1. 


Bull of SixtllS QUilltll
. 


RELIGION,-too often drawn, by politics, froD1 
the path prescribed to her by her Divine Founder, 
-\vas, on this occasion, too successfully invited by 
Philip II. to aid his anlbitious projects. The cele- 
brated Sixtus Quintus then filled the pontifical 
chair. Born in the lo\vest situation of life, he had 
raised himself to that cODlmanding eminence, by 
his ahilities. He filled it \vith dignity: but no 
pope either entertained higher notions of the pre- 
rogatives of the holy see, or enforced them \\'ith 
greater boldness. "?hile the arnlada ,vas alnlost 
ready to sail, he granted to Philip a bull, \vith 
directions for the publication of it as soon as the 
Spanish army should land in England: but car- 
dinal Allen was ordered to notify, in th
 nlean 
YOLo Ill. r 
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tiuIe, the contents of it to the English catholics. 
He did it by a snlall pamplllet intituled, 
" * The Declaration of the Sentence of Sixtus 
" Quintus." 
It begins \vith calling " the queen's governnlent 
" impious and unjust; herself an usurper, obstinate 
" and ilnpenitent, and so no good to be expected, 
" unless she should be deprived. 
" Therefore pope Sixtus \Y, nloved by his o\vn 
"and his predecessors zeal, and the vehement 
" desire of SOlne principal Englishmen, hath used 
"great diligence with divers princes, especially 
" with the Spanish king, to use all his force, that 
"she n1Ïght be turned out of her don1Ïniol1s, and 
" her adherents punished. And all this for good 
" reasons. 
" Because, she is an heretic, schismatic, is ex- 
" communicated by former popes ; i
 contulllacious, 
" disobedient to the ROlllan bishop, and hath taken 
" to herself the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the 
" souls of men. 
u Because she hath, against all la\v and right, 
"usurped the killgdo1l1; seeing none 111U8t be 
" monarchs of England, but by the leave and con- 
" 
ent of the pope. 
" BeCq
1S
 she hath committed many injuries, 
" extortions, and other \vrongs against her subjects. 
"Because she hath stirred up seditions aud 


· Thuanus, Rist. I. 89. Meteren, I-list. du Pays Bas, Haye, 
1681, I. 15. :Foulis,2d edit. 350; Purchase's' Pilgrims, vol. x. 
c. 11. 
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c, rebellions, bet\\'cen the illhabit1nts of ncighbour 

, countries. 
" Because she hath entertained fugitives and 
c, rebels of other nations. 
" Because she sent aud procured the "Turks to 

, invade christendoln. 
" Because she persecuted the English rOlnanibts, 
"cut off the queen of Scot
, and abolished the 
" Ronlan religion. 
" 13ecause she hath rejected and excluded the 
" ancient nobility, and pronloted to honour ob
cure 

, people; and also useth tyranny. 
" \""'hercfore, seeing these offences, son1e of thenl 
" rendering her incapable of the kingdoln, others 
" UIHvorthy to live; his holine
:.o" by the po,ver of 
" God and the apostles, rene\veth the censures of 
" Pius v, and Gregory XIII, against her; eXC0I11- 
"municates and deprives her of all royal dignity, 
"titles, rights and pretences to England and 
" Ireland; declares her illegitinlate and an usurper 
" of the kingdoms, and absolves all her subjects 
" froln their obedience and oaths of allegiance due 
" to her. 
" So he expressly comluandeth all, under pain 
"and penalty of God's \vrath, to yield her no 
"obedience, aid or L1vour ,vhatsoever; but to 
" en1ploy all their po\vcr against her, and to join 
" themselves ,vith the Spanish forces, \"ho ,vill not 
" hurt the nation, nor alter their laws or privileges, 
" only punish the \vicked heretics. 
" Therefore by those presents, he declares, that 
" it is not only la\vful, but commendable, to lay 
P 2 
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I, hands on the said usurper, and other her ad- 
" hercnts; and for so doing, they shall be well 
" rewarded. 
" Aud lastly, to all these Roman assistants, is 
" liberalJy granted a plenary indulgence and re- 
" mission of all their sins." 


XXX'T. 2. 


('ardillul Allell's AdllWllitioll to tlte Nobility alld People 
0/. England. 


THE declaration of the sentence ofSixtus Quintus 
\vas accompanied by an adlliollition "addressed to 
"the nobility and people of England:" this too 
was the production of cardinal Allen. 
The follo\ving account of it is given by Fuller · ; 
-it accords with extracts given of it by other 
authors t. 



 Fuller's Church 'History, cent. xvi. p. 196, s. 24. 
t See "The important Considerations," and "QuodJi- 
"bets" of 'Vatson :-these works are highly blameable for 
their virulence, and misrepresentations ;-but they contain 
several curious and interesting facts and reflections, par- 
ticularly on cardinal A.llen's unfortunate conduct on this 
occasion, and several extracts from his" Admonition." -Some 
extracts from it are also j\1serted in the late l\lr. Andrews's 
continuation of doctor Hf'nry's History.-l\lr. Charles Plow.. 
den's fair extenuation of Allen's conduct and writings in 
his answer to the Memoirs of Panzani, has been inserted 
by the present writer in the Historical lVlemoirs, 2d ed. 
vol. i. p. 200. Historical truth is never to be violated,- 
even by concealment; but it is as much the duty of an 
historian to admit just extenuation, as it is to avoid unjust 
aggravation. 
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" 1. rrhe authors Inake their cntrance into the 
U discourse, \"ith a nlost odious and shauleful decla- 
er 11lation against hcr Inajcsty, stirring up her sub- 
er jccts hearts to contenlpt of her highness, as being 
" one odious to God and Inan. 
" 'rhey threaten the nobility, gentry, &c. \vith 
U loss of all their goods, their lands, their lives, and 
"\vith danlnation besides; except that presently, 
"upon the landing of the Spaniards, they joined 
" thenlselvcs, and all their forccs, HIcn, munition, 
U victuals, and \vhatsoever else they could n1ake \vith 
" their catholic arnlY. ' Forsooth,' (fur the words be 
" these), , If you \vill avoid' l say they), ' the pope's, 
" the king's, and other princes high indignation; 
u let no luau of ".hat degree soever, abet, aid, de- 
" fend or ackno\-vledge her, &c. adding that other- 
"\vise, they should incur the angels curse and 
" Inalediction, and be as deeply excolnnIunicated as 
" any, because that in taking her n1ajesty's part, 
" they should fight against God, against their Ja\v- 
" fu] king, against their country, and that not\vith- 
" standing all they should do, they should but 
" defend her highness bootless, to their O\VI1 present 
U destruction, and eternal shame.' 
"2. ....
fter all those, and Inany other such threats, 
" in a high and military stylc, to scare fools with, 
" then they COll1e to SOine 1110re ll)ild persuasions, 
" and prolnise the 110blclUen, that so they join \-vith 
" the duke of Parma upon the receipt of their ad- 
" nlonition, they \vill entreat that tlleir \vhole houses 
"shall not perish. For } )C1 4 S0ns did instiO'ate the 
. ð 
1) 3 
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" English cardinal to swear by his honour, and on 
" the word of a cardinal, that in the fury of their 
" intended massacre, there should as great care be 
"taken of every catholic and l}enitent person, as 
" possibly could he, and that he ,vas lnade a cardi- 
"nal of purpose to be sent then into England for 
" the s\veet managing of those affairs. 
" 3. Other argurf1ents they used drawn from the 
" certainty of the victory, as that all the protestants 
" ,vould either turn their coats, copies, 3lïns, or fly 
" away, in fear and torinent of the angel of God 
" prosecuting thenl; that although none of her 
" majesty's subjects should assist the Spaniards, yet 
" their o\vn forces, which they brought with then1, 
"\vere strong enough, their provision sufficient, 
" their appointInent so surpassing: that they had 
" 1110re expert captains, than her 11lajesty had good 
" soldiers, all resolute to be in the cause, \vhich 
" tIley had undertaken: that the blood of all the 
" blessed bishops shed in this land, and all the saints 
" in heaven prayed for the S11aniarùs victory: that 
" all the virtuous priests of our country, both at 
" hOlne and abroad, had strètched forth their sacred 
" hands to the saIne end: that Inany priests were 
" in the camp to serve every spiritual man's neces- 
" sity: that their forces \vere guarded \vith all 
" God's holy angels; \vith Christ hinlself in the 
" sovereign sacran1ent, and \vith the daily most holy 
"oblation, of Christ's o\vn dear body and blood: 
" that the Spaniards being thus assisted with so 
" many helps, though they had been never so fe'\v 
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u they could 110t lo
c, and that her lnajcsty and her 
" assistants \Vautillg these lu:lps, although they \vere 
U never so fierce, never so proud, never so many, 
" never so \"cl
 appointed, yet they could not pre- 
"vail. Fear you not, (say they to such as ,,"ould 
u take their part), they cannot." 
1"'he general Juildllcss of Allen's character and 
gener,\l \visdonl and 1110ueration of his councils 
,,-cre adnlitted by his contenlporaries as \ycl] pro- 
testant as catholic. On this occasion, to repeat 
\yords, \vhich \ve have already used, he pernlitted 
his bctter rCd
on to subnlit to authority. But, not- 
,vitlu;tanding the great and habitual revercnrc of the 
catholics for his talents and his virtues, so little diel 
they defcrto his adlllOl1ition, that '\;Tright, a priest of 
hi
 O\Vl1 college at Douay, luailltaineù the contrary 
doctrine in the 1110st explicit terms, and supported 
it by the boldest arglunents *. 
It should be observed, that frolll the \vritings of 
father Persons, it appears, that he quitted l\Jadrid 
in 1585, soon after the preparations for the annada 
begun; and did not return to l\Iadrid till 1589, 
the year after its defeat. 


xxxv. 3. 


Conduct oj
 the English Catholics during the threatened 
Invasion. 


SUCH \vas the information, such the advice given 
at this time to the English catholics, by persons, 
· Strype, Annals, vol. iii. app. Ixv. 
p 4 
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from wholn, if they had been influenced by the true 
:spirit of the gospel, or had even juster notions of 
the rtal interests of the English catholics, very 
different counsel \vould have been received: it now 
}-ernains to shew ho\v the catholics acted_ 
'Vannly attached to their f:'1ith, \vhich had twice 
)
escued thcir country from paganisIH; and under 
)vhich, during a long series of centuI'ies their an- 
cestors had enjoyed every spiritual and tenlporal 
blessing; they now beheld it proscribed; its tenets 
reviled, its sacred institutions abolished, its holy 
edifices levelled \vith the ground, its altars profaned; 
all, \v ho professed it, groaning under the severest 
inflictions of religious persecution; imaginary plots 
incessantly imputed to thenl; the subtlest artifices 
used to dra\v then1 into criminal attempts; "coun- 
"terfeit letters *', privately left in their houses; 
" spies sent up and do\vn the country to notice their 
" discourses, and lay hold of their \vords; infonners 
" and reporters of idle stories against tbeln coun- 
" tcnanced and credited ;" and even "innoccnce 
" itself, " (to USe Camden's o\vn \vords), " though 
" accompanied by prudence, no guard to them:" 
they had constan tl y before their eyes the racks 
and gibbets, by which their priests had suffered, 
and they saw other racks, and other gibbets, pre- 
paring for them; they saw the preslunptive heir 
to tIle crown brought to the block, because she \vas 
of their religion, and because, as she \vas fornlal1y 
told by lord Buckhurst, "the establishcd religion 
· Carte's History, vol. iii. p. 585- 
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"\vas thouo-nt not to bc 
ccure \vhilst she ,vas in 
t:> 
" being;" they kne\v the universal indignation 
\vhich this enolïuity had raised in cvery part of 
l
ul'opc against thcir rClllorsclcss pcrsecutor; that 
})ius r, the suprclne head of their church, had ex- 
cOlnnluuicatcù her, had deposed her, had absolved 
thenl fi
onl thcir allegiance to her, and inlplicated 
thenl in her ex cOllullunication , if they continued 
true to hcr; they kne\v that Sixtus, the reigning 
pope, had renc\vcd the excomluunication, had called 
on evcry catho1ic prince to execute the sentence, 
and that })hilip II, by far the lllost po\verful 1110narch 
of the tilne, had undertaken it; had lined the shores 
of the continent \vith troops, ready at a nloment's 
notice, for the invasion of I
ngland, and had covered 
the sea" ith an arnlanlcnt, "hich \vas proclaiuled to 
bc invincible :- in this a\vfululonlent, \v hen England 
stood in necd of all her strength, and the slightest 
diversion of any part of it Inight have proved fatal, 
the \\"orth of a catholic's conscientious loyalty ,vas 
fully shewn. 'Vhat catholic in England did not do 
his duty? ""'ho of them forgot his allegiance to the 
queen? or \vas not eagcr to sacrifice his life and 
his ,,"hole fortune in her cause? "Some," says 
II Ulue, "equipped ships at their own charge, and 
" gave the conllnand of them to protestants; others 
" \vere active in animating their tenants, and their 
" vassals, and neighbours, in def
nce of their co un- 
" try;" -" SOU1C," (sa) s the ,vriter of an intercepted 
letter printed in the second voluille of the Harleian 
.:\liscellallY, p. 64), " by their letters to the council, 
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" signed with their own hand, offered, that they 
"would make adventures of their o\vn lives in 
" defence of the queen, wholn they nanled their 
" undoubted sovereign lady, and queen, against all 
"foreign foes, though they ,vere sent from the 
" pope, or at his cOlllluandlnellt; yea, SOllIe did offer 
" that they would present their bodies in the fore- 
" lTIOst ranks." Lord Montagu, a zealous catholic, 
and the only tClllporal peer, ,vho ventured to oppose 
the act for the quccn's supremacy, in the first 
year of her reign, brought a band of horsenlen to 
Tilbury, cOlnmanded by hilnself, his son, and his 
grandson: thus periling his \vhole house in the 
expected conflict 4(: :-the annals of the ,vorld do 
not present a more glorious or a 11lore affecting 
spectacle than the zeal she\vn on this Inemorable 
occasion, by the poor and persecuted, but loyal, but 
honourable catholics! - Nor should it be forgotten, 
that in this account of their loyalty, all historians 
are agreed. 
'Vill not then the reader feel sonle indignation 
when he is informed, that this exemplary, may it 
not be called heroic conduct, procured no relaxation 
of the laws against tlic catholics? That it was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by laws still more harsh 
than the preceding? That through the whole re- 
mainder of the reign of Elizabeth, the la\vs against 
the catholics continued to be executed with un- 
abated, and even with increased rigour? That 
between the defeat of the armada, and the death 
oW< Osborn's Secret History, edit. 1811, p.22. 
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of Elizabeth, U10re than one hundred catholics \vere 
hdnged anù èlnbo\velled,-merely, 'vc ßIUst repeat, 
-for the exercise of their religion: and that, ,vhen 
sonle l.atholics pre
entcd to thc queen a most dutiful 
and loyal address, praying, iu the most humble 
tCr111:-', a 111itigation of the la\vs against them, no 
other attention \\as she\\n it, than that .!\tIr. Shelley, 
by \\"h0111 it "as pre:sented to the queen, "for pre- 
" sUlning," as it \vas said, "to present an address 
" to the queen, ,vi thout the kllO\vledge and con- 
" sent of the lords of the council," ,vas sent to 
the l\Iarsl1alsea =if:, and kept a close prisoner till his 
death. 
Surcly, ,,,hen he peruses this treatment of the 
catholics, the reader Inust feel some indignation. 
But, \\"illnot he hÍ1nself justly excite son1ething of 
a like indignation, if, after seeing the loyalty of the 
catholics thus so severely tried, and thus found so 
elninently pure, he returns to his former prejudices, 
and allo\vs hinlse]f to entertain, 
ven for a moment, 
a suspicion of their perfect loyalty to their sovereign, 
throughout the \vholc uf her long, her splendid, 
hut certainly in respect to her catholic subjects,- 
* Ile was afterwards exan1ined before the lords of the 
council :-they put down in writing the foUowing position, 
and ordered hinI to subscribe it in writing, "\Yhosoever, 
" being a born subject of the realm, doth allow, that the pope 
" hath any authority to deprive queen Elizabeth" that now is, 
" of her estate and crown, is a traitor. J9 - To this" he answered, 
" that it was very hard for hini to discuss, what authority the 
" 
ope hath, anel therefore could answer no further."-Upon 
tlus he was remanded.-Dr. ChaUoner's lVlemoirs of l\lis- 

ionary I>riests, p. 169. Strype, Ann. \'01. iii. p. 2g8. 
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(and \ve In ust repeat that they constituted t\VO- 
thirds of the nation),-her cruel and oppressive 
reign? 
The nature of tllese pages does not require any 
particular mention of the events, \vhich attended 
the Spanish invasion: the saIne presence of mind 
and dexterity, the saIne 6rn1 and adventurous cou- 
rage, which the English had she\vn on the plains of 
Cressy, Poictiers and Agincourt, \\
ere ùisplayed by 
then1 against the Spanish arl11ada. In one respect 
their conduct fi1ay be considered to be entitled to a 
larger sllare of admiration: the }"rench and English 
soldiers had often been opposed to each other, before 
they met in the battles \ve have n1entioneù, so that 
the array of each arl11Y ,vas fully knon'n to the 
other: but, in the conflict in the Channel, the lofty 
111asts, the s\velling sails, the to\vering pro\vs of the 
Spanish galleons, as they are described by the his- 
torians of the tillIe, presented at once, a new and a 
terrific spectacle; and were, from the very circun1- 
stance of their novelty, the n10re likely to shake the 
most valiant bosom with alürln. The English, how- 
ever, surveyed thell1 with intrepid minds; there was 
no precaution, no art, no manæuvre, \vhich skill or 
experience could suggest, or reflection cOlnbine, 
which they did not coolly and deliberately use; no 
advantage presented itself, of which they did not 
avail thenIselves \vith the utmost presence of mind; 
and when the hour of action came, there ,vas not a 
danger \vhich they did not brave, or an achieve- 
ment, within the limits of human skill or hUßlan 
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valour, \vhich they did not accomplish *. To find 
a victory, of C(lual glory and ilnportance to the Bri.. 
tish nation, ,\'c lnust travel to 'Vaterloo :-catholics 
too \Verc there. 


C H.\ P. XXXV], 


TilE I
OLITICS OF SO:\lE OF TIlE ENGLISH CATHOLIC 
FUGITIVES, I
 THE SPANISH DO::\lIXIOSS :-PUB- 
I..ICATIO
S OF THEIR SCHOOL :-THE QUEEN'S 
PROCLA:\IATION,-THE REI)LY OF FATHER PER- 
SO
S :-THE PEN AL .ACT ..\GAI
ST THfi CATHO- 
LICS OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR OF HER 
1\IA.JESTY. 


1 594. 


T liE proscription of the catholic religion by queen 
Elizabeth, her severe ]a\vs against such of her sub- 
jects as adhered to it, and the increasing rigour by 
\vhich they \verc executed, had occasioned a nUlllber 
01 
of then1 to elnigrate to different parts of the conti- 
nent, particularly Spain and Spanish Flanders. 
They \\?cre favourably received by Philip II: he 
profes
ed to treat thel11 \vith kindness; he enlployed 
nlany in his arnlies, granted pensions to others, and 
advanced SOine to places of rank and honour. Hi
 


· This immortal victory was celebrated by no immortal 
verse: every cIa,sical English scholar of the time must have 
applied to it, the noble strains by which Æschylus describes, 
in his Pcrsæ, the glory of the Greeks, and the consternation 
of the Persians, after the battle of Salamis. 
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protection of them, his liberality to the catholic 
colleges, and his avowed zeal for the general \velfare 
and extension of the catholic religion, attached all 
the fugitives to him: stilI, \vhile Mary the queen of 
Scots was living, their connection with hilll \vas very 
loose: but, after her death, Inany of the fugitives 
entertained views, and engaged in designs, in his 
regard, \vhich could not be justified; and which 
were disapproved by the \viser and better part of 
t}lenl, and by the general body of catholics in 
England. The abettors of Philip's vie\vs became 
known by the appellation of the Spanish party: \ve 
have referred to it in a former VOIU\11e of this work. 
I. 'Ve shall no\v attenlpt to give a fuller account of 
it: II. Then mention sonle publications of this 
party, which Inade a great sensation at that tÍ111e : 
III. Then notice the proceedings of the British 
government: IV. And tïther Persons's defence of 
hilllself, anù of the catholic boùy in general: 
V. 'Ve shall close the chapter by the mention of 
two acts \vhich \vere passed a 6 ainst the catholics in 
the thirty-fifth year of the reign of her 1najesty, 
and completed her penal code. 


XXX "I. 1. 


The Spanish Part!! OJJlOug the English Catholic Fugitives. 


FA THER Persons, sir Francis Englefield, and .sir 
William Stanley, were at the head of the Spanish 
party; l\Ir. Charles Paget ,vas at the head of a party 
opposed to them. A letter fronl sir Henry Neville 
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to l\Ir. secretary Cecil, published in "Tin\vood's 
1\1elllorials 
 J contains a curious account of this cir.. 
cunlstance. "I have saught," says the \vriter, 
" to inform Inyself as llluch as I 11light, concerning 
" the carriage of the English fugitives in fonner 
"tilncs, and the cause of their retiring hither t ; 
" and I find that there has gro\vn great dissention 
"bet\vcen our papists abroad, and that they l1ave 
" been divided into t\VO factions, the one depending 
" upon the jesuits, \vhereof Persons is no'v the 
" head, ,,-hose courses have been violent to seek and 
" \vish the overthro\v of the present estate, by COll- 
"quest or dUY other lueans; the other consists 
" chiefly of the laynlen and gentlenlen ,vl1ich are 
"abroad, ".hereof Charles Paget t hath bin the 


· Vol. i. P.51.-It is fronl Paris, dated the 27th June 
1599. 
t Paris. 
:t: " The btrongest opposition which Dr. Allen, Persons and 
" their friends experienced, arose from 1\11'. Paget, who has 
" just been mentioned; and I find the original cause of this 
" gentleman's alienation assigned in a writing of Persons, 
" which is also confirmed by an ancient Italian 
IS. no
 in 
" my pOb
ession. 1\Ir. Paget living in Paris, became ac- 
" quainted with :\'Iorgan, a native of \'" ales, who, while he was 
" in the service of the earl of Shrewsbury, had obtained the 
" confidence of the captive queen of Scotland. They were 
" both connected in friendship with her two secretarie3, 
nu 
U and Curle; and, a
 Persons says, opposing themselves secretly 
"against the archbishop of Glasgow, 'lmbassador for the 
" queen, they broke his credit nluch with the said f]ueen, and 
" wrung from him in time the administration of the queen's 
" dowry in France, which was some thirty thousand crowns 
" a year; by \\ hich they wcre able to pleasure much their 
Ii friends, and hinder their advers'1ries: and the
 joining 
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I, chiefe; who could not be brought, a8 they pre- 
" tend, to consent, or concurre, to the invasion and 


'" themselves with Dr. Lewis in Rome l and falling out with 
" Dr. Allen and F. Persons, they were the cause of much 
" division among catholics, which hitherto hath endured. 
" Now it happened, that, on the return of the jesuit Creighton 
"from Scotland to Paris, a consu1tation was held on the 
'. 
" concerns of the young king of Scotland, and his captive 
"mother, by the bishop of Bergmllo, nuncio at the French 
"court, the archbishop of Glasgow, the Spanish mnbassador 
"and the duke of Guise; and, to this consultation, Dr. 
U Allen and Claude l\latthieu, provincial of the French 
"jesuits, were introduced. The archbishop of Glasgow 
" would not admit Paget to be inviteel to it; and this omis- 
" sion was deen1ed by hiIn an unpardonable aftì'ollt. The 
" result of the consu
tatioll was, that Creighton should be dis- 
" patched to Home, and Persons to l\ladrid, to solicit, at those 
"courts, relief for the young king: and it was upon this 
" occasion, that the latter procured for hin1 an annual allow- 
" ance of twelve thousand crowns, besides a donation for the 
" seminary at RheÏ1ns, and moreover established a credit at 
" the Spanish court, of which he afterwards availed himself, 
" for the foundation of his seminaries. Paget and 
forgan 
" already irritated that the business had been concealed frorn 
" them, were still more angered, to see the management of it 
" entrusted to two jesuits. The truth was, says my MS. that 
" the archbishop and the duke of Guise mistrusted these two 
" gentlemen, believing that they held secret correspondence 
" with the English ministry; while the captive queen, contrary 
" to their advice, corresponded with them by means of her 
"two secretaries; and thus seemed to withdraw her con- 
" fidence fronl the duke and archbishop, who justly thought 
" themselves her best friends. Hence Paget, Morgan,. the 
"two secretaries, and a few others connected with them, 
" inveighed bitterly against the priests, especially Dr. AHen, 
" and they strongly insisted, that neither he, nor any other 
" clergyman or religious, but only secular gentlem
n ought to 
" manage the affairs of the Scottish queen, and other matters 
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"conquest of our kingdom by a foraine prince. 
" This division began amongst theln, 
oon after the 
" death of the queen of Scots, upon \vhom they did 
" all concur \vhile she Ii ved; but since her death, 
"could never agree upon anyone course, eyther 
" of conquest or proposed title. A nd this conten- 
"tion hath proceeded unto great heat bct\veen 
" thenl, inson1uch as either side hath laboured to 
"supplant and disgrace the other; but especially 
" of late, since the title of the infhnta of Spaine 
"hath bin sett on foot, according to the books 
" "ritten by Persons under one Doleman's namc.. 
" For the jcsuite's side promoting that title by all 
" means, and taking a violent course to urge all 
" Englishlnen, either in Spain or ROIne, or ",-here 
"else they lnay prevail \vith thenl, to subscribe 
" thereunto; Paget and his side have directly 
" opposed themselves, both by word and \v
iting, as 
" I am inforilled; and they are so divided there.. 
"upon, as there is an extreme llatred gro\vn be- 
" t\veen them: insomuch, as these men do openly 
" inveigh against Persons and his adherents, as men 
"seùitious and factious, full of treachery, and 
" \vithout conscience. And being questioned with, 
" by such as I appointed to confer with them, to 
" kllO\V \"hat service they would or could do to her 


" of public concern, in the courts of catho]ic princes. From 
" this time, they stood in open opposition to whatever ABen or 
U Persons undertook; they seemed to take a ddight in dis- 
" appointing theln." Rcn.arks on a book, intitulcd, " I\Iemoirs 
u of Gregorio Panzani," p. los.-See also IIume, ch. xlii. and 
particularly the notes x & Y. 
VOL. III. Q 
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" lllajcsty, to cancell their fornler faults; they pro- 
" pose this as the chief and principal, that they shall 
" be able so to discover these practices, and decipher 
" not only to 11er majesty, but to the papists of 
" England, <\vho 110\V, through ignorance of their 
"intentions, believe too much upon them), as 
" should ,york a general dislike and detestation 
" of thcIn, and take a\vay that credit which no\v 
" they have, and daily employ, to the danger of her 
" majestie's estate. Being urged to give sonle pre- 
" sent teste of their loyal affection to her Inajesty, 
" \vhich they so greatly pretend, thereby the better 
" to incline her n1ajesty to some cOlnpassion or re- 
" gard for them; they only discover thus lnuch in 
" generality, that there are great nunlbers ofjesuits 
" and priests now in England, and one of theln 
" sayeth, at the least six hundred, which have their 
" diet and n1aintenance in certain houses by tunlS. 
" Their ordinary way of repayre thither is through 
" Scotland, and so into the north parts. They also 
"accuse SOine officers of the ports, and namel y, 
" those of Gravesend, for suffering too free passage 
" out of England; "Thence there come daily young 
" men over, \vhich are presently conveyed to the 
" colleges at Douay, or ROIne, and fr0111 thence 
" some of then1 against their wills, into Spain; 
" and many forced to profess themselves of some 
" order or other, \vhen they meant it not. They 
"also think, that this subscription before men- 
"tioned, is laboured in England, by those je- 
"suits and priests that are there. But being 
"pressed to some more particular discovery, their 
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"answ'cr is they \vil) rescrve that, till they see 
",,
hat hope there i
 of obtaining their suit: and 
" P'1gct sayeth, he had aln10st been undone by some 
"advertisements he "Tote over out of the Lo\v 
" Countries, \vhicn makes him very \vary not to 
"bereave himself of all means of living on this 
" 
ide the 
ea \vith :safety, till he may be assured of 
" a s(lfe retreat there. 
" Therc is also in this towne, one Cecill a priest, 
"who professeth tbe same intention 
nd desire 
" \vith thclTI; and the like they affirlll to be in 
" almost all the English gentlemen in the Low 
" Countries, except Sir 'Villianl Stanley, and Owen, 
" and SOllie three or four more." 


XXXVI. 2. 


CirCllfllstallces attending tIle Spanish Party:-two 
Publications of their Scltool. 


THE earl of Leicester had appointed sir "lillialn 
Stanley governor of the to\vn of Daventer: sir 
"Tilliam betrayed the to\vn to count Taxis the 
Spanish general; and, for his re\vard, \vas appointe(l 
governor of it by the king of Spain. This circum. 
stance excited great indignation in England. To 
defend it, cardinal Allen published his" Letter on 
" the reddition of Daventer." He asserted in it, 
that " the wars of the English in the Lo\v Countries 
" were sacrilegious, the ,vars of an heretical prince;" 
that "acts done in England since the excomlnu- 
"nication of the queen, anù her deposition by 
Q2 
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" Pius were evil, therefore she could denounce no 
" \var, nor could any of her subjects serve hcr, as she 
" \vas a rebel to the apostolic see." lIe expresses 
" a \vish that t11C exaluple of sir 'Villialll 111ight bc 
" generally imitated." r!'his publication gave great 
offence *. 
Allen \vas naturally 111ild and a loyer of peaceful 
councils: but felt strongly for the sufferings of his 
catholic brethren; he could not be other\vise than 
grateful to Philip II, for his nlunificcnce both to hinl 
and those under his care: the college ,vhich he had 
founded depended greatly on the bounty of that 
ll10narch, and he \vas the principal sUIJport of other 
catholic establishlncnts, in which Allen took great 
interest. This placed Allen in a state of depend- 
ence on Philip; Persons :\1 so, the soul of the 
Spanish party, had great \veight with Allen. These 
circulllstances probably influenced him on this and 
other occasions; sOlnetimes, perhaps, against his Ol\.n 
opinion and better judgment. The authors of the 
Biographia Brittanica intimate that, to\yards the 
close of his life, he altered his sentilnents, and \vas 
far from being an enen1Y either to his country or to 
queen Elizabeth t. 


· Sir Wm. Stanley's cCl1.duct was also justified by father 
Persons, in his" Manifestation," (ch. iv.), a publication which 
we shall afterwards notice. 
t Some of Allen's contemporaries assert, that Persons had 
too great an ascendency over him, and lament the circum- 
stance: they assert also, that before his death Allen thougbt 
less favourabIy than he had done, both of Persons and 
the society to which Persons belonged; but for this, the 
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The other publicatiou, \\ hich our subject 110\V leads 
us to UIClltioll, \\"ilS attributcd to father Persons. I t i
 
illtituIcd, "A Confercnce about the nc'\.t Succession 
" to the CrO\\'ll of England, had in the year ] 5 Y 3, 
U by It. ])oICluall." It turns 011 these positiollS,- 
that the clailll of succession to any governlllcnt, by 
llearness of blood, is not established by thc la\v of 
nature, or by the divine la\v, but only by the 
hUlnan and positive la\vs of eyery particular COln- 
ulou\vealth; and consequently lllay, upon just 
causes, be varied ;--that this is clear frolll history: 
-that the ""ant of the true religion is a just cause 
for excI uding the hcir apparent; -and that, undcr 


writer has discovered little evidence. l\Iore says, in his 
history, (p. 162), that "the estabIisIunent of the college at 
Ie St. Omers, in the eyes of Allen and Barrett, the president 
" of the college at Douay; did not please thelu; they thought 
II it like to draw the 6cholLlrs nnd collections designed for 
cc Douay CoUegc, and n10re like to empty than to serve that 
C( cstablishnlCnt." 'Yatson, (Quodlibets, 79,80, 98), mentions 
that, "in those days,"--lueaning the latter part of the life of 
AIlen,-" the jesuits represented tbe cardinal as their enemy; 
" that he had heard Allen much complain of the jesuits' hpady 
" and indiscrete government, and say their government was 
" naught; and that they never 'f'ould mend it, for they would 
" not heal' advice; that while he liveù, he would keep thenl aU 
" down, but that) after he was dead, we should see the scholars 
" and they at woeful dissentions; that the cardinal, (who had 
U by father Persons and other jesuits been drawn to some 
U odious attempts against llis sovereign and country, by with- 
" dra\\ ing himself frolll those attempts), incurred the hatred of 
" the jesuits to that dcgrC'c, that they spoke with contcmpt of 
" hinl c,cr after."-But 'Yatson's testinlOny nlust al\\aJs be 
heard with distrust, The same, howe,.er, is said by Doctor 
Champney, (Dialogue 65, 66, ,;8, 79). 
Q 3 
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all circumstances, the infanta of Spain hacl the 
fairest pretensions to succeed queen Elizabeth in 
the tllrone of England. Every true whig must 
adlnire Doleman's discussions of the first point ;- 
every man of learning, and every antiquary, nlust 
be pleased \vith bis discussion of tbe second: the 
king of Spain could not have re\varded, too muni- 
ficently, his discussions of the third and fourth. 
This work has been attributed to cardinal Allen, 
sir Francis Englefield and f:
ther Persons; the fact 
seems to be that all had SOllle hand in it, but that 
Persons ahnost ahvays held the pen *: he was so 
· See the" .Answer to l\Iemoirs of Panzani," p. 152 :-and 
Persons's " 
Ianifestation of the great foUy and bad spirit of 
"certain persons in England calling themselves secular 
" priests," ch. v. It mentions Doleman's work with affection, 
Persons exultingly proclainls, (Brief Apology, p. 187), that 
l1Ïs envious brethren could not turn their hands to anyone 
thing contained in it; and in the" Manifestation," (p.63,64), 
he gives an abridgement of it. lie says, that the name of 
Doleman was taken by the auth
r in the title page, as being 
the work of a man of dole, that is, of sorrow, (p. 5')- The 
Manifestation is written with too much bitterness; contains 
many bazarded accusations; and is particularly unjust to the 
secular clergy, in charging upon the whole body the "Important 
" Considerations and Quodlibets of Watson;" which we have 
noticed before, and shall notice again. Persons him.. 
self aftenvards did just:ce to the secular clergy. In his 
U Doleful Knell of Thomas Bell, 8vo. 1627, (p. 35), he says, 
" that not three or two names of the secular clergy can be 
" produced, that ever let forward, yea or ever liked tbat Inost 
" detestable proceeding, viz. of publishing the Quodlibets, 
" Importa.nt Considerations, and other things of \Vatson." 
It is observable, that, in this publication, father Persons 
avows, in its fullest extent, the doctrine that sovereigns forfeit 
their right to the allegiance of their subjects, and that sub. 
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partial to it, that he proposed it to be read ill the 
hall of the English at Itolne instead of the orùinary 
lecture . 
AlIuthcr curious \vork of L:"1ther Persons,-not 
IHlhlis]lcd in his Iifc-timc,-nas conlmitted by hiln to 
}Japcr about this tilne. It is intituled, " A l\lelllorial 
" for Itcfonnation, &c. containing certain not('s and 
"advcrti
enlents, ò:c. gathered and set do\vn by 
" [t. P. 1596."-ln his" l\lanifestation," he nlcn- 
tion
 that, "having had occasion, above others, 
" for more than twenty years, 110t only to kno\v 
" the state of 111atters in England, but also of many 
" foreign nations dud catholic kingdolns abroad, he 
"had used like diligence from tinle to tinle to 
"observe (lnd note to himself certain excellent 
" things found in other places, which \vere not so 
" 111uch in use anlong tho
e in England,-nor 'v hen 
jccts forfcit thcir right of inheritance by heresy. lIe cites 
(ch. iv.) a work in which he \",.as charged with having said, 
that " difference in rcligion or Inatters of faith neither ought 
U nor could by the law of God, of nature, of nations or custom 
" ever heard o
 in any nation, deprivc any inferior subject, 
" (much less any sovereign), front the right of inheritance or 
" lawful succession by birth or blood to anything they had a 
" right to othen
:ise."- This, he says, is a vile calumny. He 
dec1ares that, " he never said such a thing, that the doctrine 
" ascribed to hin1, he dctests as fond, absurd, 311(1 tasting both 
" of heresy and atheisnl; (though allowed here as it seemeth 
" by our people) ;-he being not ignorant that both civil laws 
.. and church canons do deprive heretics of inheritance as 
U our men ought to know a1
0." - 'V e shall transcribe his 
sentiments more at 1arge in another part of this chapter ;-but 
it is observable, that what he inserts in a parenthesis, secms 
to intimate that his opinion, far frOin being universal, was 
not ever general among the English cathoHcs. 
· l\Iorc, 161. 


Q 4 
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"it \vas catholic: \vhich observations, he having 
" imported some time with certain confident friends, 
" they seemed to theln of so great importance, that 
" froln tilne to tilne, they intreated hin1 earnestly 
" to put theIn, at least in \vriting for himself and 
"others after hiln, to public good, when time 
"might serve to use them, if then he \vould not 
"make them COmlnOl1, as he signified in no wise 
" he would. 
"This, he accordingly did; but it \vas never 
" set out or published, but was kept in secret to 
" the author and his nearest friends only. U The 
existence of it, however, \vas generally known: and 
there \vas great lllisconception of its general nature 
and tendency. On this account, Persons inserted 
a summary of the work in his " 1\1 anifest.ation." 
Some tinle after the accession of James II, a 
copy of it was presented to that monarch. After 
the revolution it fell into the hands of the bishop of 
St. Asaph; and great curiosity to see it, \vas raised 
by a mention which the bishop 111ade of it in a sernlon. 
It was accordingly published by Dr. Gee, a chaplain 
of their Inajesties, under the title of " The 
" Jesuits' l\felllorial for the intended Reforlnation of 
" England, under tIle first popish Prince, published 
"from the copy that ,vas presented to the late 
" king Janles. ] 690, 8vo." It is the ,york of a 
,rigorous and reflecting mind; but certainly contains 
exceptionable pa5sages: the contents of it accord 
with the outline, \vhich, in his "l\fanifestation" 
Persons hinlself had given of it. 
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XXXVI. 3. 


Procla1Jlation ill tIle tltirt!J-fifth gear oj
 Qrleen Elizabeth. 
THE circnnl
tances and publications, \vhich \ve 
have noticed, c
cited no SIn all alarln in the queen 
und her governnlent: it ,vas considcrably increased 
by a report, that great preparations \vere again 
making by Philip for the invasion of England or 
Ircland.- In this state of ferment, the queen issued 
a proclamation, \vhich \vas immediately foIlo\ved by 
commissions of inquiry very hostile to the catholics. 
The proclalnation begins by expressing the sur- 
prise of her 11lajesty, that at so advanced a period of 
her reign as its thirty-third year, its peace should be 
disturbed by the king ofSpain,-he too in the decline 
of life, -an age meetest, as she says, for Ineasures 
of peace. He had caused a l\Iilanese, a vassal of 
his OWD, to be elected pope, and the duke of Parlna, 
a nephew of the pope, to be sent ,vith an arTIlY to 
invade France.-He had also practised \vith certain 
seditious heads to collect a multitude of young men, 
fugitives, rebels and traitors to be secretly con- 
vcyed into her dominions, \vith ample authority fronl 
ROllIC, to persuade as 11lany of her subjects as they 
dared dcal \vith, to renounce their natural allegiance; 
and to entertain hopes of bcing enriched \vith the 
pu

e
sions and dignities ofhcr subjects, by the means 
of a Spanish invasion: for ,vhich purpose, they 
allured the subjects of hcr majesty, by oaths and 
even by bacranIcnts, to fores\vear thcir allegiance to 
her, and yicld allegiance \vith all their po\\cr to 
Spain. 
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These seedsmen of treason, as they are termed 
in the l)roclalnatiol1, bring bulls from the pope, full 
of promises and threats: but these proceedings have 
been punished and restrained by the execution of 
the la'vs against such traitors,-for, says the pro- 
clamation, they have been punished for nlere treason; 
antI not for any points of religion. 'fhis is said to 
be she\vn by their arraignment, by the circu111stance 
that many 111 en of \vealth, professing contrary reli- 
gion, \vere not ilnpeached for the san1e, either in 
lives, lands, goods or liberty, except a small pecu- 
niary Dlulct for not going to church. 
The heads of the sClninaries, (continues the pro- 
clamation), have assured the king of Spain, that, not- 
withstanding his fornler ill success, yet, if he would 
renew the war, in the next year, multitudes would 
assist the invaders: this, a school man named Per- 
sons, arrogating to himself the nan1e of the catholic 
king's confessor; this, another scholar, nanled 
Allen, no\v for treason hOlloured \vith a cardinal's 
cap, assure them; and this, and other traitorous 
enterprizes, a multitude of jesuits and lllissionary 
priests newly landed, and lurking in different 
parts of England, but chiefly in l11aritinle places, 
encourage and strive to prOll1ote. 
These impudent assertions, (to use the words of 
the proclamation), though they know then1 to be 
false, the persons mentioned continually nlake to 
the pope and the king of Spain; and they have 
lately sent advice to their confederates in England, 
that the king had, upon their infolìl1ations and 
reports, promised to enlploy all his forces, to attenlpt 
an invasion of England the next year. 
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'Vhereforc her luajesty declares it to be her duty, 
as being the supreme governor, under the Almighty 
I land, to use all just and reasonable means given to 
her, to concur \vith heaven in frustrating these 
designs,-and for that purpose to increase her forces 
to the utn10st of her po\ver, and by the execution of 
the la\vs and other public ordinances, to impeach 
the practice of these seditions and treasons. 
She then requires aU ecclesiastical persons to dra\v 
do\vn the bles
ing of heaven on the kingdom, by 
prayer and the diligent discharge of their func. 
tions,-anù calls on Qall h
r subjects to unite in 
defence of their natural country, their \vives, fan1i.. 
lies, children, lands, goods
 liberties and posterities, 
against these ravening strangers, wilful destroyers 
of their native country, and \110nstrous traitors. 
Further,-to provide a remedy against these senll- 
nary priests and jesuits, her Inajesty announces her 
resolution to appoint in every county, cOlnn1issiontJrs 
to search for and discover persons guilty, or sus- 
pected of being guilty of such traitorous l)ractices : 
-and, for that purpose, to examine all persons of 
their household, or lodgers or boarders \vith them. 
during the year ending on the preceding march; 
and particularly, ,vhether they attended the divine 
bervice, e
tablishcd by law, and to cOllln1Ît the result 
to \yriting, in the natm"e of a register or calendar, 
to be producible, ,vhen den1alldcd. Threats arc 
held out against persons refusing to obey these in- 
junctions; clnd infonllcrs against thelll are invited 
and encouraged, 
Su
h is the tcnor of the proclamations,-colU- 
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mISSIons \vere inlmediately issued :-and articles 
annexed as an in struction to the commissioners how 
to execute then1. They direct the cOlnmissioners 
to enquire after recusants and suspected recusants; 
to have calendars made of theIn, and to examine 
them ;-but to abstain from other enquiries into 
Inatters of conscience. 
They were to enquire of all persons upon oath, 
\vhether they had been moved by any, and by \VhOlU, 
to join or adhere to the forces of the pope or king 
of Spain, when they should invade the land; and to 
enquire, but not upon oath, of all persons suspected 
of being priests, seminarists, or fugitives, whether, 
within the last five years, they had been at Rome, 
Rheims, or in Spain; whether they were priests or 
jesuits; when they were last sent fron1 any of them, 
and for what end. 


XXXVI. 4. 
Tile Repl!! of fa tiler Persons. 
To this proclamation of queen Elizabeth, father 
Persons opposed a Latin reply: it is said to have 
been \vritten by l1im in the English language, 
and to have been translated into Latin by father 
Creswell: it 111ay be ronsidered a recriminating 
manifesto of Persons and all the English catholic 
fhgitives, \vho adhered to the Spanish party. 'Ve 
bave seen t11at the proclamation was issued in 
November 1591, the reply was l>ublished early in 
the ensuing year: it is intituled, "The Pro- 
" clamation of Elizabeth queen of England, the 
"defender of the Calvinian Heresy, against the 
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" Catholics of her l)olllinions; and containing 1110st 
" un\vorthy abuse of other princes of the christian 
"republic. Published at London on the 29th cf 
h Novenlber 159 1 . "Tith an ans\ver to it, under 
" every head: in \vhich not only the barbarity and 
" ill1})iety of the \vicked edict, but its lies, deceits, 
" and illlpostures are detected and confuted. Dy 
" Andre\v })hilopater, a Itoman priest, and divine, 
"a native of England. Itevelatiolls, ell. xvii. 6. 
" And I sa,,- a \vornan drunk \vith the blood of the 
" saints and the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. 
"Augsbl1rg, \vith the pernlÍssion of superiors, 
" 159 2 *." 
!)ersons divides his reply into s
ven heads. He 
first clttacks the title of the proclan1ation :- It is 
ç;tyled a proclalnation of the queen; but no one, 

ays l
ersons, is 
o ignorant in English concerns, as 
not to be a\vare that it docs not so much proceed 


· Elizabethæ Angliæ Reginæ Hæresim Calvinianam pro- 
pugnantis in catholicos sui regni edictum, quod in alios quoque 
reipub. christianæ principes contumelias conti net indignissinlas. 
Promulgatum Londini 29 
ovember 1591. Cum responsione 
ad singula capita: quâ non tantum sævitia, sed mendacia quo- 
que et fraudes ac imposturæ, detegantur et confutantur. 
Per D. Andream }>hilopatrum presbyterum ac theologum 
Romanum, ex Anglis olim oriundum. Apocal. 2j, v.6. Et 
\.idi 1nuliercn1 ebriam de sanguine sanctorum, et de sanguine 
rnart,yrum Jcsu. A ugustæ, cum permissu supcriorum, 1592, 8vo. 
-f'ather Persons, in his" Apology," (þ, 48,) ß. says he went 
to :\ladrid, in the beginning of 1589; that father Creswell 
also was caned froln Ro.ne, into Spain, for assisting the coJ1ege 
and common cause there :-and that their joint labours brought 
forth a tart answer to queen Elizabeth's edict of the 18th of 
October 1 '>91, which was published in the year following. 
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froul the queen's own inclination, \vhich leads her 
to \vish no 1110re than to pass her days peaceably 
and pleasantly, undisturbed by religion and religious 
hatred, as extorted from her by the artifices and 
importunity of those, \vho surround her ;-by five 
persons in particular ;-all of them sprung from the 
earth,-Bacon, Cecil, Dudley, Hatton and 'Val- 
singhan1 ;-thesc he therefore thinks it proper to 
describe. 
He says, that sir Nicholas Bacon the keeper of 
the great seal, \vas of the lo\vest extraction: his 
father ,vas a shepherd and cattle driver; he him- 
self was, for some time, under. butler in Gray's-inn. 
Possessing an acute genius, he acquired a great 
kno\vledge of the la\v. Luxurious and groveling 
in his habits, a partizan of heresy, averse from the 
catholic religion, but without knowledge of the 
subjects in controversy, and \vithout any other 
object, than the acquisition of wealth and honours 
and the means of satisfying his sensual appetites, 
He joined hands with Cecil, and each assisted the 
other in the prosecution of his views. 
Dudley, he says, was a greater personal favourite 
with the queen than either Cecil or Hatton: he 
was a son of a duke and grandson of an esquire, 
but great grandson of a carpenter: his beauty 
recommended him to the queen, his address con- 
firmed him in her favour :-England never knew a 
man more flagitious, a tyrant more insolent; never 
had the catholics a lTIOre bitter enemy: volulnes, 
both in the French and the English language, have 
exposed his debaucherie
, his adulteries, his hODli- 
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cidcs, his parricides, his thefts, his rapines, his 
peIjuries, his oppressions of the poor, his cruelties, 
hi
 deceitfulness, and the injuries he did to the 
catholic religion, to the public, and to private falui- 
lies. He ,vas successively creatcd baron Denbigh, 
carl of Leicester, and raised to the dignity of master 
of horse to the queen, and to the cOll1nland of her - 
forces in Holland. 
""'hile he lived, sir Francis "r alsingham, a nlan 
of a decent falnily, of a saturnine disposition, of 
indefatigable industry, and greatly attached to the 
calvinists, ""as his confidential agent, particularly 
in every thing that related to the roman-catholics 
or the queen's practices in foreign countries. Being 
ad '
anced to the rank of secretary of state; it ,vas 
Ilis business to inform her of \vhat passed in par- 
liament, and of all foreign transactions. For this
 
he en1ployed a rn ultitude of spies both at hOllle and 
abroad,-and entered into these concerns ,vith so 
ll1uch ardour, that he consullled his O\Vl1 private 
fortune upon them and died ill debt. 
Sir Christopher Hatton ,vas of a good family, 
and attracted the notice of the queen by his come- 
liness and elegance: by degrees he advanced hinl- 
self so much in her favour, as to be created chan- 
cellor. He ,vas supposed to be averse frolll the 
l)ersecution of the catholics, and \yas certainly dis- 
liked by the puritans. His favonr" as ahvays on 
the increase; yet, though he 
trongly desired it, 
the queen \vould never allow hinl to Dlarry. 
But Cecil is the hero of the tale: his father, c;;ays 
}>ersou!';, was in a low Clllployn1ent under the king's 
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taylor; his grandfather was one of the king's body 
guard, and kept an ale-house in Stamford. Some- 
how he becalne a student at Cambridge, and obtained 
a place in the falnily of the protector Somerset; 
and, by betraying hiln, acquired the favour of the 
earl of 'Var\vick, after\vards created duke of 
Northumberland. This nobleman recoln111ended 
Cecil to Edrrard VI, \vho Inade hin1 secretary of 
state. Under l\Iary, he affected great zeal for reli. 
gion, and ahvays had his beads in his hands. He 
,vas favoured by cardinal Pole; but Mary always 
distrusted him; upon this, he insinuated himself 
into the favour of Elizabeth; and \vas one of the 
principal advisers of her nleasures in favour of the 
protestant religion. 
These Inen, and the follo\vers of their principles, 
not the queen, are to be considered the real authors 
of the proclamation.-Here Persons mentions sir 
"r alter Raleigh and his supposed school of atheism. 
If, on the death of Leicester and Hatton, sir'Valter 
had succeeded, as had been generally expected, to 
their favour with the queen, a different proclama- 
tion Inight have been expected: infidelity and 
epicureism might have been proposed, and the op- 
posers of pleasure declared guilty of high treason. 
But does she declare the proclamation to be her 
own? Then, says Persons, I oppose to her every 
king and every queen who filled the throne of Eng- 
land before the reformation; every great and every 
good man, who flourished in their reigns: I oppose 
to Elizabeth her own father, who put Cron1\vell to 
death, and threatened Katharine, the last of his 
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,vives, \vit11 it, because they "'ere suspected of 
heresy. Thcir exanlple she rejects, and prefers an 
imitation of the DOlllitians, the l\Iaxilninians, aud 
the Dioclcsians. "But these," says Persons, 
"oppo
ed the christian religion, as new and of 
" reCent birth; as a religion, \vhich contradicted 
" the ancicnt national \vorship of their gods. But, 
" when Elizabcth pcrsecutes the catholics, she per- 
u becutes the religion, \vhich England enlbraced on 
" her conversion fron1 paganis111 ; the religion of all 
" her ancestors; the religion, in ".hich she \vas born, 
" brought up and cducated ; the religion, \vhich she 
CI had professed at lIer baptislu, \vhich she had re- 
" pcatedly avowed in the strongest language _; and 
" to the dcfence of \vhich, she, in the ll10st solelnn 
"words, had, at her coronation, (ho\vever pel'fi- 
" diously), bound hcrself by oath." 
Adverting to the passage in the beginning of the 
proclamation, in \vhich Elizabeth mentions hcr hard 
lot, not to be suffered to re111ain in })eacc, eyen at 
tIle close of her life; " If thou, Elizabeth," says 
Persons, "treading in the steps of thy ll10st illus- 
" trious allce
tors, hadst prcscr,.cd England in the 
" state in \vhich thou didst find it; if, conforn1Ïng 
" to the institutions of its fornler sovereigns, thou 
" hadst lnaintaincd, as thou didst s\vear to do, the 
" catholic religion; if thou hadst adlnillistercd jl
S- 
"tice according to the 1110St ancient la\\"s of the 
" kingdoln ; if: like thine ancestors, thou hadst been 
" faithful to thy treaties \\'ith foreiall } )rillces. if 
., b' , 
" by legitÏ111ate offspring of thine 0\\'11- lllalTiage, or 
\.rOL. III. R 
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"by any other Ineans, thou hadst rendered the 
" succession to the crO\Vl1, clear, certain, -and free 
" of doubt,-thou \\youldst no\\r have reigned in the 
" greatest happiness and security; and thou \youldst 
" 110t now, in the thirty-third year of thy reign, 
" have had to cOlllplain of its being ncce
sary to 
" labour so hard to avert the dangers, \vhich at 
"once threaten thy life and the public \veaI.- 
" But, acting in a l11anner directly contrary,-as thou 
" hast !Jersecuted the church of God, overturned 
"religion, contenlued the custonlS and la,\ys of 
" thine ancestors, insulted and injured the catholics, 
"though the 11108t noble and 11108t nUluerous por- 
"tion of thy subjects, through \vhom thou ùiùst 
" obtain thy cro\vn; as thou hast deprived thenl of 
" honours, offices and dignities, and driven thenl 
"into despair by confiscations of their prolJerty, 
" banishnlent and sanguinary inflictions, and hast 
" raised up, in their stead, atheists and heretics to 
"the government of the country; and in conse- 
"quence of their licentiousness and 111alice, hast 
" filled the whole kingdolll \vith heresies, sects, and 
, 
" dissentions; \vhen-(a thing hitherto unknown)-- 
" thou 11ast lllade it a capital crime, to affirm, to 
" think, or even to conjecture \vho shall reign after 
" thee, as if thy \",ish were that every thing should 
" perish \vith thee; \vhen thou hast provoked every 
" sovereign near thee \vith the injuries \vhich thou 
" hast done him ; when thou hast disturbed every 
" thing, rendered every thing susllecteù, doubtful, 
" perplexed, ulcerated, and }1estilcllt, what reason 
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" is there to impute this distractcd state of things 
" to a fc\v mo
 innocent and lllost harluless scholars, 
" a fc\v rcligiou
 men, (l fev. ecclesiastics. 
" "That afe the crimes, of \vhich so Dlany inno- 
" cent Hleu, \vho have been condelnncd to death by 
" thy la\\ys, are guilty ?- One, is punished for having 
" becn at R0111{>; another, for having receÏ\'ed the 
'popc's blcssing ; another, for having been 01"- 
"dailled priest by an order frolu the pope; an- 
"other, for having been educated in the foreign 
" seluinaries; several, for having persuaded their 
'fan1Ïlies to rClllain . true to the ancient faith; 
"others, for returning to their country, for the 
"sake of teaching, defending, or extendiug the 

, catholic religion.-Learn at last, Elizabeth, that 
u there is a God, \\"ho before thou didst exist, had 
"chastised lllany kings, queens and sovcreigns 
" Bluch Inore po\yerful than thee. Consider ho\\ 
" far thou hast proceeded, \"hen thou hast not only 
c, condemned hundreds of these holy BleIl to death, 
" and spilt thcir blood, but delivered their bodies 
" to the fo\vls of the air, dcnying them, under sc- 

, verc penalties, christian burial. Their holy blood 
" cries from the earth, cries froll1 the \vood on 
u w'hich they 
ufFered, and the sound of it has ell- 
" tered the cars of the Lord God of IIosts. The 
" day is ncar, ,,,hen thou luust rendcr to hiul an 
" account of all this, of every fàlsehood in thy pro- 
.,' cIUluatiou." 
Then Persons tales upon him to vindicate }>hilip 
from the crinles, u-ith ,,'hich he is charged by the 
l)l'o<..laulê.11ioll: he begius by recounting Inany signal 
It 2 
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services, which that 1110narch had rendered to Eliza- 
beth; he asserts that, on three occasions, \vhen 
ller life ,vas in danger, in consequence of her trea- 
sonable practices against queen l\fary her sister, 
Philip had intervened to save her. The 1110narch's 
subsequent kindness towards her is then Inentioned : 
particularly his refusal to co-operate váth Stukely, 
when he landed in Ireland \vith troops, which he 
had obtained from the pope. To these, he opposes 
the countenance and aid, \vhich the Belgic subjects 
of Philip had received in their rebellions against 
him, froln Elizabeth; her piracies, her plunderings 
of his coasts, her procuring his bills to be l}rotestecl 
at Genoa, and other aggressions of equal hostility. 
Persons then brings forward the disturbances in 
France, fOll1ellted by Elizabeth, her seditious prac- 
tices in Scotland ;-and contrasts the conduct of 
Elizabeth, as he has described it, \vith the peaceable 
and dignified moderation, \vhich Philip had shewn, 
towards every European state, till the injuries, which 
he received fronl Elizabeth, forced him into ,val' with 
her; ana a necessary defence of religion obliged hinl 
to confederate \vith the catholics of France, against 
the Navarrese.-He dwells with great force on the 
conduct of Elizabeth to the unfortunate queen of 
Scots. 
" The bad success of the arlnada should not," 
he says, "elevate Elizabeth and her adherents too 
"lTIuch. The defeat of it \vas not o,ving to the 
" val our of its assailants; but rather to the accidents 
" incidental to warfare, the inclemency of the wea- 
"ther, inexperience of the sea, l)Cl"haps to some 
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" ignorance or negligence; perhaps to the \"ill of 
" a nlerciful God, \vho \vished to l)reserve the tree 
" of England, till a third year, to see if it ,vould 
" then l)roduce good fruit.- The first expedition of 
" Julius Cresar into England, the first ofllenry 'TIT, 
" was unsuccessful, tIle second of each succeeded. 
" Tn'ice thc sons of Benjamin ,,"cre defeated, the 
" third tilne they "'cre victorious. Let the English 
" reflect on these cxalnples, and learn not to be 
" insolent, Inerely because the punishment due to 
" their great crin1es has been deferred." 
IIere Persons enters upon a long, a laboured 
and an eloquent defence of the proceeding of the 
pope, against Henry IV. of France, or the Navarrese, 
as he pleases to term that 1110narch: he founds his 
defence on the deposing po,ver of the pope. "The 
" universal school of catholic theologians and di- 
" ,Tines, holds,-(and it is certain and of faith),- 
" that any christian In"ince, \vho manifestly swerves 
"from the catholic religion, and \vishes to call 
" others fronl it, f:1IIs instantly from all po\ver and 
" dignity, both by divine and human right, even 
" before any sentence is passed against hÜn, by the 
" supreme pastor and judge; and his subjects are 
" then free from the obligation of any oath of allegi- 
" ance, \vhich they had taken to him, as a legitimate 
" prince; they then may, and if they have strength 
"sufficient, then ought to expel from his sove- 
" reignty over christiiills, a Inan of this description, 
" as an apostate, heretic, and a deserter of Christ, 
" our Lord; as an enemy and foe of the state, lest 
,. he should infest others, and \vithdra\v them from 
R 3 
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"the faith by his exanlple or command.- This 
" common sentence of all catholic doctors, respect- 
"ing the obligation of subjects to repel heretical 
" princes, if they are injurious to the catholic faith, 
" is most certain and indubitable :-they think, ho\v- 
" ever, that this opinion should be qualified by t\VO 
" conditions; one, that the subjects have strength 
" sufficient for the purpose; otherwise the equity 
" and benignity of the divine hnv obliges no one to 
" it, as it lllight turn to the prejudice both of them- 
" selves and the catholic religion: the other con- 
" clition is, that the certainty of the crime be so 
"manifest, that it cannot be longer denied or 
"doubted. For, if it be doubtful and uncertain, 
" or, if the prince thinks ill of religion only in pri- 
ce vate, or slnells only of heresy, and does not pro- 
" duce his opinions publicly, or pervert others,- 
"in these cases, the obligation, \vhich has been 
" D1cntioned, does not attach upon the subject. It 
" then only attaches, \vhenever the crÎ1ne is public, 
" \v hen the danger to the state is manifest; but 
" then 1110Stly, \vhen the 111atter has been decided 
"by the church, and her snprenle governor, the 
" ROlDan pontiff; for to him it belongs, as a part 
" of his duty, to provide for the integrity of religion 
" and the divine \vorship, and to remove heresy, that 
" it infest not the clean." 
The expressions in the proclanlation respecting 
the protection afforded by the Spanish lllonarch to 
the catholic establishments in his dominions pro- 
duce an able, and \ve believe, a candid defence of 
them bY'JPersons. Some pages are assigned to the 
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praise of cardillal.J. \.Ilcn, whose honoul able parentage 
he contrasts \vith the obscure parcntage of Cecil, 
and,-rising higher,-".ith the spurious birtb, as be 
describes it, of Elizabeth, \vith the filtby loves of the 
BolcYll
, aud the bastard ptogt\ny of 0" en Tudor. 
-A llluch nlore pleasing topic, be finds in describ- 
ing, (\vhicb he does \vith bYfcat elegance and taste), 
the picty and literary ardour of the inlnates of tbe 
foreign sCluillarics; and, -after their rctm'Il to 
England,-their quiet unpretending ,irtucs, their 
inoffcnsive lllanncrs, their zeal tenlpercd \vith 1110- 
dcsty, thcir patient suffering, their loyal language 
and dClucanor. 
"T e have noticed in a forlilcr part of this work, 
\\"hat Persons says respecting tbe six questions pro- 
poscd to thc priests after their conden1nation, and 
his cOllllllcndatioll of \"hat he tcn11S the prudence 
and luoderation of their ans\vers, and his eloquent 
retort. 
Finally,-(accoulll1odating then1 to the situation 
of tIIC English catholics),-he closes, in the words of 
'Tictor 'Titensis life, \vith the following anilnated ad- 
dress.-" All you, \vho bear the nalne of catholic, 
" ,vhateycr be your age, your sex, or your condition, 
" come all of you to our house of sorrow! I call 
If no heretic to condole \vith Ine, he \vonld rather 
" scek to add to 111Y sufferings, and rejoice in my 
" 111iscry; I call on no stranger, flU no schislnatic, 
" for I anI bccollle a stranger to my brethren, an 
" alien to the sons of my n1othcr. (
onle aU ye 


· Hibt. Vand, I. ii. condo 
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" angels of my God, and behold my country! All 
" c01l1eliness is gone frolll her face; her virgins 
" cease to walk in the narro\v path; the cloisters 
" are eUlptied of their youths, her children are be- 
" Ct>llle captives, and the holy ,valls are trodden 
" under foot! Ye holy patriarchs deprecate for us, 
" the divine \vrath! pray for us ye holy prophets! 
" ye blessed apostles intercede tor us! do thou
- in 
" particular, 0 Peter, implore the Lord Christ, in 
" favour of the sheep and the lambs, whom, with so 
" n1uch earnestness, he consigned to your P!otec- 
" tion and care! and thou, 0 holy Paul, teacher 
" of the nations, \vho preachedst the Gospel in the 
" east and \vest, behold \vhat our enemies are do- 
" ing; and \vhat your children suffer! all ye holy 
" apost1es, be nlonrners over us! and though we 
" confess that .all this has befallen us for our sins; 
"yet pray for your sinful children; as Chri
t 
" praye(l for the offending J e\vs. Our sufferings 
" \ve deserve, but let \vhat \ve have suffered, suffice: 
" say to the angel that strikes, 'cease, it is enough !' 
" Prostrate at your feet, \ve beseech you not to 
" spurn your unhappy offenders ;-by him, who 
" raised you, lowly fishermen, to the high rank of 
" apostles." 
Such is the best outline, tVhich we have found 
ourselves able to give our readers of this extraordi- 
nary doculuent: they must admire, even in the 
sketch, which \ve have given, the vigour and elo. 
quence of the cOlllposition; and every competent 
judge, \vho peruses the original, will admire its 
purity and perspicuity. Its ultramontane principles, 
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all will no\v blame; but it should not be forgotten, 
th'lt Persons spokc,-not the language of the catho- 
lic body,-hut the language of his own party. The 
a
pcrity, \vith \vhich the work is \vritten, n1ust have 
given general offence, and prejudiced his readers 
against his argument
. ]n this, and in general 
effect, it yielded g
eatl y to cardinal_ Allen's. '"' De- 
" fence of tbe English catholics," noticed in a for- 
filer part of this work: This, while it possesses 
equal po\ver of argument, with the \vork of father 
PcrsQlls, is \vritten in a tone of christian nlodera- 
tion and singleness of heart which nlust steal on 
every reader, and propitiate the very sternest adver- 
sary both in h1.VOUr of the \vriter and in favour of 
his cause. 
It should be added, that though the pope's claim, 
by divine right, to the depo
ing l)o\ver, \vas, at this 
tjrne, very generally maintained, very fe\v \vent, with 
Persons, the length of asserting that it \vas an article 
of faith: \\"e shall 
oon see that Bellarmine stopped 
short of that extravagance. 


XXX"I. 5. 


Penal Acts oj" tile tlLirt!l-jijilt year of quetn Elizabeth 
against tIle Cotlwlics. 


'ro the invective of father Persons, the queen 
}>ublished a royal reply. By the first ac-t of tbe 
thirty-fifth year of her reign, persons obstinately 
refusing to attend the 
ervjce of the church, or im- 
pugning the authority of the queen in ecclesiastical 
causes, or persuading others to do so, or u
sisting at 
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unlawful assemblies or conventions of religion, were 
to be comnlitted to prison, and to remain there, till 
their conformity to the established church, or tin they 
made the submission and declaration contained in the 
act. By this they '\vere to ackno\vledge their offence 
to God in contemning her nlajesty's authority; to 
declare th
t no person had any po\ver or authority 
over her; and to pron1Ïse to obey in future all her 
Ia\ys,-those in particular which prescribed attend. 
ance at the service of the church. Offenders not 
conforming 'v ere ordered to abjure the reahn, and 
depart from it, as in cases of abjuration for felony; 
if they refused to abjure the realnl, or after\vards 
returned to it, they were to be adjudged guilty of 
felony \vithout benefit of clergy; and to forfeit to her 
nlajesty all their goods and chattels absolutely; and 
the income of their real estate during their lives. 
Even these penalties \vere 110t thought sufficiently 
severe: by the second act of the sanle year, popish 
recusant convicts \vere ordered not to remove five 
miles from their place of abode, and if tbey removed 
to a greater distance, they were subjected to a similar 
penalty; a jesuit, senlinary or other massing priest, 
who, on his e:xanlinatiol1s before a magistrate shou]d 
refuse to ans,ver directly, \vhether he were a jesuit, 
a seminary or a massing priest, ,vas to be comlIlitted 
to prison, to remain there, till ans\ver, \vithout bail 
. . 
or maInprIze. 
The threatened attempt of the Spanish on the 
English coast, did not take place till 15g 8 : a sinaH 
body of them then landed near Pcnzance, in Corn- 
wan, set fire to d church, and, on the appearance of 
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a fe\v English troops, retired in a hurry. U These," 
says Canulen., "\verc the only Spaniards that ever 
" set foot in England, as enemies." 


C II A P. XXXVII. 
I1"0l. I. c. ] 9. s. S. 1 1 . 243. 


ASSERTION TIIA T THF PRIESTS 'VERE EXECUTED, 
NOT FOR THEIR RELIGION, nUT FOn. THEIR 
CO:\l:i\lISSION OF ACTS OF IIIGH TRFASON. 


C lIAP. XXXVIII. 


CO
TINUATIO.N OF 'l'HE PRACTICES OF THE 
SPANISH PARTY. 


1 601 . 


TI-I E severe proceedings of the English govern- 
mt'nt, ".hich have been mentioned, did not how- 
ever check the unwise and criminal activity of the 
favourers of the Spanish pretension. 
A confidential letter, \vritteu in cypher, from 
father Persons, to father Holt, dated the 15th.
Iarch 
1597, fèll into the hands of the luinisters of clueen 
Elizabeth, and added to their jealousies of the de- 
signs of the Spanish party. Persons mentions 
generally its contents in his l\-Ianifestation t He 
illfornls the readers of it, that H he wished Holt to 
" consider it, as a note for him and such other COD. 
· Ad annunl 159 8 . t Page 48. 
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" fident friends as he should think good to commu- 
" nicate the same \vithal: he then states that the 
U principal causes of his journey (to Rome) were to 
" settle with his holiness, and tIle father general, all 
"such points as should seem necessary for the 
" upholding of the seminaries: he informs father 
" Holt, that about the whole matter of succession, 
" he meant to proceed very softly and coldly; 
" letting his holiness only to know ho,v lllatters did 
" stand; find that the English catholics did only 
" desire, (after her ll1ajesty), SOlne sincere catholic 
"prince, \vithout respect of English, Scottish, 
" Spanish or other nation in respect of religion; that 
" he ,vas 110t an enemy to the king of Scotland, nor 
"agent to king Philip, as some had informed; 
"she,ving, in the first, what good offices he had 
" done for the king of Scotland for many years, 
" ,vhile there was hope, that he would be a catholic: 
" and in the second, shewing by the nuncio of 
"Madrid, cardinal Cajetan, (who had \vritten 
" effectually in that behalf), that he, father Per- 
" sons, hadal,vays persuaded the king and his council, 
" that it \vould not stand well for his majesty to 
"pretend England for himself, and that he had 
" obtained of the king full pron1Ïse thereof, about 
" ,vhich point the nuncio had seen the paper, and 
" been privy to the speeches, \vhich he from time 
" to time had had to that effect." "These/' says, 
father Persons, are "the words of this secret let- 
ter;" and finally he concludes his account of it by 
saying, "that the best of all would be, i
 to avoid 
H contention, opposition and garboils, after her 
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" Dlajcsty, such a person luight be thought of as 
" \\ ould be fit, and staIuI \yell both for his holiness 
" and majesty catholic, the English and Scottish 
" cdtholics, the kings of France, Deulnark and all 
" tIle rest, but wIlo that person or persons be, he 
" meaneth his holiness to think upon.-'fhus he 
"\vriteth, as you see," continues father Persons, 
"in great confidence and secrecy to his dearest 
" friend, and was to treat to the saIne effect, with 
" the pope, by the conl1nission, as here is insinuated, 
" of the king of Spain hiulself; and his holiness 
"can be witness ,,-hether he did so or no, and 
" wl1ether he changed his course unto this day:if:." 
His celebrated \vork on the Succession, \vhich we 
have already noticed 1., she\vs, that the infanta, ,vas 
the personage, on \vhom he \vished the cro\vns of 
England and Ireland to devolve :-hut Jalnes was 
to be pennitted to retain his Scottish CrO\Vll. 
This intrigue did not escape the penetrating eye 
of cardinal Ð'Ossat, anlbassador frODI Henry IV. to 
the ROlllan court: nluch interesting inforluation 
respecting it is contained in his letters t. 
The importance of these letters is increased by 
the high character of the writer. He \vas one of 


· i. e. 1602, when the l\'lanifcstation, from which this extract 
is copicd was published. 
t .Ante, ch. xxxvi. 8. 1. 
t The cardinal's letters were published at Paris, in 16g8, in 
two volumes 4to. with notes by Aillelot de la Houssaye: those, 
fronl which the substance of this chapter is taken, are in 
yo1. i. p. 222, 399 ; vol. ii. p. 3 0 3, 3
)0, 50j, 509, 615, 616. 
61 7, 618, GIg. 
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those extraordinary l>ersonagcs, \vho have Ünited 
every voice ill their praise. He is luentiolled in 
terlns of equal fitvour by Thuauus and Pallavicini, 
by 'l'icquefort in England, and the jesuit Galucci 
at ROine. FrOlll a situation so low, that his fiuuily 
was never known, he raised hitnself by his talents, 
and the undeviating "isdo111 and rectitude of his 
conduct, to be vicc-alubassador of Henry I\". of 
France to the see of ROlnc,-the centre, at that 
tilne, of the ll10st ilnportant negotiations. He pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of his sovereign; and 
the pOIJe, as an expression of his esteen1 for hinl, 
honoured hÏ1n \vith the purple. "His penetration," 
says L' A vocat, ",vas prodigious. He forIned his 
" resolutions with such discerruucnt, that, in aU the 
" various concerns and llegotiations in 1vhich he \vas 
"engaged, a siugle false step has not been dis- 
" covered."-lt is difficult to avoid a digression, 
\Vhell it leads to the conte 1})lation of a character 
at once so respectable and so pleasing. 
In a very long, and a singularly interesting letter, 
of the 26th of November 1601, cardinal Ð'Ossat 
gives a full uccount of the curious project, that 
produced the two IJ"lpal briefs "\vhich ""e are non 
called upon to Dlention. The cardinal analyses the 
\vork written upon the succession to the crown of 
England, under the naine of Dolelnan, \vhich has 
been Inentioned in a preceding page. The cardinal 
says it was written, at the instigation of Spain, and 
circulated by the Spaniards over the Low Countries, 
and wherever else they thought it might find 
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reaùers. Dolcman, he says, reduces the legitiulate 
pretcnders to the crO\Vll of Ellgland,-1 st, to the 
kinO' of S ! )ain as rC I Jresclltiu(J' the ro y al house of 
b' 
 
})ortugal, in \\' hOll1 the lincal heirs of the house 
of Lancaster \\'cre found :-2ùly, to the hou
e of 
Scotland, rcpresenteù by J a1ues the sixth; dnd 
3d1y, to lady Arabella Stuart :-both the la
t wcre 
desccnded fr0111 l\Iargaret, the eldcst daughter of 
Henry VII. Each has a place in the gcnealogy, 
contained in the first volunlc of this \vork. Passing 
over J aITIeS, on account of his religion, and because 
he was born in Scotland, and therefore an alien, 
the pretenders \vere reduced to the king of Spain, 
and lady Arabella. To the Spanish line, the pope 
supposed the English ,vould never submit. The 
lady Arabella consequently relnained, and her, the 
duke of Panna ought to have nlarried. Unfor- 
tunately, he happened to have a \vife; but, cardinaJ 
Farnese, his brother, had none: he therefore was to 
he secularized; and to him the lady Arabella \\ as to 
give her hand. 'fhe king of Spain, probably,vith 
a very bad grace, \vould, with decency, sublnit to 
their union ; and, after son1e difficulty, both foreigners 
and subjects n.ould bend the knee, and ackno\vledge 
Farnese and Arabella as sovereigns of the t\yO 
thrones of England and Scotland. Eyen tIle king 
of France" as to find his account in it; as a Bourbon 
could be alarnlcd at nothing so 111uch as accession 
of strength to the house of Guise, to which J RInes I. 
belonged, through his luother, the unfortunate 
queen. 
It Blust UIllUo;C the reader to see ho\v very easily 
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the imperial crowns of England and Ireland are 
thus disposed of by the pope and the jesuit: even 
in R0111e, it excited a s111ile; "If any lnan," said 
Pasquin to Marforio, "will buy the kingdoln of 
" England, let hiln repair, to a Inerchant, with a 
" black square cap in the city, and he shall have a 
" very good penny-worth of it." 
The talents of queen Elizabeth were not adn1Ïred 
by Clelnent, so u1uch as they had been by Sixtus 
Quintus, his predecessor. Clement called her " an 
" old woman without a husband, and \vithout a 
" certain successor." He said she lnust, at that 
time, be straitened for money, on account of the 
greatness of her forn1er expenses: " Neither you 
" nor I," said the pope to the cardinal, "are so old, 
" but that welnay yet behold her subdued; England 
" has been conquered often, and l11ay be conquered 
" again. " For the present, ho\vever, his holiness 
thought it ,vould be 1110st prudent to \vait the 
queen's decease. 
Under these ilnpressiol1s, " the pope," says 
Ð'Ossat, " has sent to his nuncio in the Low 
Countries, "three briefs, to be kept secret, until 
" he should be infornled of the death of quecn 
" Elizabeth: and thcn to be for\varded to England; 
" one to the clergy, Olle to the nobility, and the 
" other to the third 
state. By these, the three 
" estates of England \vere exhorted to bind then1- 
" selves to receive a catholic king, Wh0111 the pope 
" should propose to thelu; and \Vh01l1 they would 
"find agreeable, l)rofitable, and honourable; and 
" all for the glory and honour of God, the rcsto- 
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U ration of thc catholic religion, ånd the salvation 
" of thcir souls." The cardinal proceeds to mcntion 
to the king thc reply \vhich hc made to thc pope; 
and offers several sUJgestions on the futility of the 
project. 
His letter contains other interesting circunl- 
stances, \vhich she\v ho\v \vell the cardinal \vas 
inforIl1cd of cvery thing that rclated to the luatters 
in agitation. IIc dcscribes the persons most actiyc 
in thc business, and an inJiviclual residing at Calais, 
through \vhon1 their correspondcncc \vas carried 011. 
The allS"ger of the king is datcd the 24th of 
Decen1ber 160 I, and she\vs good sense, a truc 
spirit of justice, and great l11agnanil11ity. He treats 
the project of the popc as a perfect chin1era. He 
uùserves, that it ,vas founded upon the hopes held out 
by exiles, proll1ising n10rc than they could perforll1 ; 
feeblc instrnll1cllts, doubtful friends, and dangerous 
advisers. The party of lady .l\rabclla, his majesty 
pronounces to be very \veak. "The king of 
" Scotland," he adds, "is the right heir. I desire, 
" likc hj,: holiness, that the kingdoln of England 
" shoult fall to the lot of a catholic prince; nor all1 
" I ignorant of the reasons \vhich should make n1C 
" \vish that the CrO\Vll of England should be kept 
" separate fron1 that of Scotland; or of those, 
" \vhich should make 111e jealous of the connections 
" ,vhich the king of Scotland has in this country. 
" But it is an injustice to oppose \vhat is just, and 
"an inlprudence to engage in an undertaking so 
" little likely to succeed, as that \vhich i
 proposed 
" by the popc.- This, IllY cousin, is \\'hat nlY COll- 
VOl... IIr. s 
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" fidence in you, antlll1Y openness, have induccd 
" me to write in ans\ver to your lcttcr.- Y ou l11ay 
" nlake \vhat use of it you pleasc. But IllY opinion 
" is, that as ll1uch as yon can, YOll should keep the 
" pope fro111 opening hill1sclf to you resl1ccting the 
" English succession." 
The king tells the cardinal
 in another part of his 
Jette)", "that the papal project \vould be attendcd 
" \vith consequences quite contrary to those \vhich 
" tIle pope expected, and render the condition of 
" the catholics more Iniserable than ever, by Iuaking 
" thcIn take up arms in opposition to the la\vs of 
" the kingdonl, and to the hnvful succession of the 
" reigning lllonarch." 
Such \vas the project, \vhich, in the folIo\ving 
reign, subjected the pope and the catholics to so 
nl11ch censurc. The f:
ct ,vas, that though a f:<unily 
estate was never translnitted frOIl1 father to son 
\vith greater ease than the crown of England passed, 
on the death of Elizabeth, fro111 the house of Tudor 
to the house of Stuart, a different scene had been 
gcnerallyapprehended. It had been expected that 
IUê.lUY cOIllpetitors to the throne \vould arise; and 
particularly it had been supposed, that the party, 
,vhich had been principally instrulllental in bringing 
l\Iary to the scaffold, \vould not quietly perillit her 
son to ascend the throne. Those, it was thought, 
looked to\vards Arabella; and, being a catholic, 
her claiuls, it was imagined, would naturally be 
favoured by that party. These, as we have already 
observed, constituted, at the titne of ,vhich \ve are 
speaking, the nlost nU111Cl"OUS portion of the subjcct
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of the reahn. They considered thcl11sclves, therc- 
fore, entitled to a vote at the election, and the pope, 
seconding their \'ic\vs, clainled all their votes and 
intcrest for Arabella. 
It appears that thcre \vere t\'"O bricfs only ;-onc 
directed to the archpriest and clergy; the other 
to the nobility and gentry of Englaud. On the 
trial of father Garnett, \vhich \Vc shall after\vards 
have occasion to 11lention, sir E(hvard Coke repre- 

cnted thenI, as enjoining the catholics "not to 
" adn1Ït any person, ho\v near soever, upon the linc 
"to the thronc, after the quecl1's death, unlcss 
" such person \vould not only tolerate the catholic 
"religion, but prollIote it to the utl110St of his 
" po\\'cr; and engage hÏ1nself by oath, according 
" to the cust0111 of his ancestors, for that purpose. H 
That these ,"ere the contents of the briefs, L1ther 
Garnett did not deny. He admitted that they \vere 
transnIitted to him, but he alleged in his defence 
that he kept then} secret, she\ved thenl to very fe\v, 
and soon after the accession of J alnes, comnlitted 
thelll to the flanles '*'. He also alleged, that both 
the pope, and the superiors of his order, earnestly 
recolluuended to the catholics to bear their sufferinO's 
b 
\vÎth patience, and to abstain from violence of every 
kind. This is confin.ued by the letters both of 
father Garnett and of father Persons, produced by 
filthcr Andreas Eudælllon, in his defence of Garnett. 
· The writer hag not discovered them in any bullariuln. 


s 
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CIIAP. XXXIX. 
TTot. I. C. 2J. p.261. 
pnOTßSTATIO
 OF Al..LJ.:GIAKCE, PRESENTED TO 
TIlE QUEEN BY THIRTEEN SECt:LAR I)RIESTS. 
1602. 


CHAP. XL. 
DEATII OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
160 3. 
WE believe, that ,ve have stated all the principal 
events in this reign, which materiallyaffectcdEnglish 
catholics: the general result of the laws and pro- 
ceedings of governInent against thenl during this 
long period, is thus described by a respectable \vriter 
froB1 his o\vn observation *. 
" By colour and force of the statutes passed 
" against the catholics, \vhich, being penal, and 
" altogether against the common la\v and justice of 
" the reahTI, ought de jure, to have been stricti 
"juris, and not upon any occasion rigorously and 
" extensively enforced, as Blany times they never- 
" theless were, the statists t, according to the Vandal 
" project aforesaid, obtained by degrees, their long 
" projected ends, tOll ching the dividing of most of 
" the people's hearts froln queen l\lary of Scotland, 
" from her title, from her religion, and, (for her 


· The History of the Reformation of England, 1 (585, 8vo. 
The author of it was Cilarles EJston, csq, of 01d Hcndred, in 
Berkshire. 
t i. e. Statesmen or politicians. 
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" cause), fi'Olll all coulll1unioll in bclicf ,vith the 
" catholic churGh : also, concerning the setting up 
" of a nc'v and strall'o'e head of the church, or all 
ð 
"antipope, and the abolishing of the po\ver aud 
" authority of the true vicar of Christ in spiritual 
" Inattcrs; even as they had done by the true and 
" la\yf111 vicar in tenlporal Inatters, viz. queen l\lary of 
"Scotland. The dcposill
 of catholic and canonical 
" archbishops, bishops, prelates and clergymen, by 
" an oath, and a trick of state; and, in their places 
" of setting up of anticatholic, and patent, or sta. 
"tute bishops, superintendents, and nlinisters. 
" The offering of disputations; but uncivilly de- 
" lllcaning the saIHe; the aLrogation of the aposto- 
" lical for111s of prayers, SaCralllents and sacrifices ; 
" and in place thereof, the authorizing ne\v inveu- 
" tions for for111s of comlnon prayers and adnlinistra- 
" tiOll of SaCralTIents: for refusing \vhereof the ca- 
" tholics '\
ere not only rellloved fronl their places 
" of office, credit and dignity; but in process of 
"tiuIe, u'ere ßlade incapable of office, credit or 
" charge of any place of reputation in the COUlmon.. 
" ,vealth, even of practising their professions, though 
" never so learned in divinity, canon, COlnmon or 
" civil law, physic, &c.; of presenting in their o"
n 
" rights to benefices, prebends, or ecclesiastical ad- 
" vancelnents: of being executors or administra- 
" tors; of bcing guardians, either. of such as by 
"tenure held of thenl, or to such as by nature, 
" nurture, or other civil right ,vas due to thell1 : of 
" relieving their ,vives; of succouring or educating 
U thcir childrcn: of harbourin
 tl1cÌr friends: of 
s 3 
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"lnarrying, christcning, or burying of then), as 
" occassion requircd: and finally, of any access to 
" the royal nlajesty, upon any grievance, either for 
"righting their \vrongs, or for defending their 
" rights. Yea, by statute Ia\vs, thc statists had 
" variable \vays, either of thcir pleasures to entral) 
" all sorts of catholics, \vith a lJræJìluniTc, to the 
" loss of their liberties and estates, as ,veIl real, as 
" personal; or to endanger tl1eir lives, upon ne\v 
" and unheard of felonies and treasons, even for the 
" exercise of such Inatters, as \vere, in all ages, held 
" for virtues. 
" Hereupon, out of every pulpit, press, or sta- 
" tioncr's shop, such invectives, slanders, infan1Ïes, 
" untruths, and lies were cast upon priests, as sedi- 
" tious; and upon catholics, as ilnpious and \vicked, 
" as \vere ,vithout 111eaSUre or renledy. For, no 
" tongue \vas so foresworn, but \vas of credit against 
" thelll; and none, but ,vas reputed false, in their 
"defence. Their houses were daily searched and 
" rifled: their altars, chalices, books, church stuff, 
" beads, &c. \vere taken fro111 them, and turned to 
" COlll1110n uses. The name of catholic ,vas denied 
" theln; the COUlmon law making for them, was in- 
"verted and turned against theln: and, for the 
" queen of Scots and their sakes, the name of Rome 
"was Inaliced: the pope vilified and liared: the 
"catholic eluperors, kings and princes were tra. 
" duced: and the catholics thelnselves becanle the 
"tralnpling-stones of all pursuivants, informers, 
"l)romoters, and other hungry, needy and merci- 
" less people, for the covetousness of their goods, 
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" for the confiscation of thcir land
, and for the 
" hC(T(Tinrr of their cstatcs , in such sort as was both 
. bb b 
"uutri.l'l'eous anù insatiablc. To concludc: the 
o 
"c,ttholics,-sonlc of thcll} frOlll 5,000 t. yearly; 
"sonIC from 2,000 t. and others froln 1,000 I. 
" 5 00 I. 100 I. 50 I. 11lorc or less yearly revenues, 
" fcll to cxtrcIllC 111isery, could no ways please thc 
" statists, but in being Iniserablc. 'Vhcreupon they 
" endured such ravenings, 11illagings, and pollings, 
" such e
iles, inlprisonnlcnts and tortures, such en- 
" :-;laving of their pcrsons, and such effhsion of their 
" innocent blood, as canlC not short of the Arian 
" pcr
ccution itself: even such as neither eye has 
" seCll, nor car heard of, in any christian COlnlnon- 
" \veaIth." 
The gl00111 and nlental agony, in \vhich the last 
days of her,-by \vhose nlinisters these l)crsecutiollS 
of the catholics \vere deviced, have been recorded by 
ahnost all her historians, but accounted for satis- 
factorily by none. Thc 
tory of the earl of Esscx, 
the countess ofNottinghaul and the ring, have becn 
elcvated to history by the pen of Hume: the age of 
Elizabcth, for she \vas, at this time, in her seven- 
tieth year, \vould appear an insuperable objection to 
its truth, if other circuulstances of her life did not 
provc, that, even at this period, she ,vas susceptible 
of rOlnantic fondness. It is, ho\vever, evident that 
these circu111stances, \vithout being the sole cause of 
the queen's distress, might lead her to retrospective 
nlcditations; and that the ill Hsions of vanity, plea- 
sure, passion and aUlbition then ceasing to operate, 

he might strongly feel, that she stood on the verge 
84 
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of eternity, and ,vas soon to render to the God, \vho 
cOlnluanded us to love our ncighbour as ourselvef" 
an account of all that had been done to secure to 
her the honours and the po\ver, \vhich she was soon 
to quit for ever. That her woe arose frolll this 
cause, the dislllal circunlstanccs related of it, render 
as probable as any, \vhich has yet been assigncd.- 
" '!\vo letters," says 11lajor Rennel <<:, "\vritten by 
" the ell1perOr Aurellgzebe, in his last ll10111ents, to 
" his t\VO sons, furnish this striking lesson to frail 
" lllortality, that, ho\vever lllen may forget theul- 
" selves during the tide of prosperity, a day of recoI- 
" lection \vill COlne sooner or later.-Here \ve are 
" presented \vith the dying confession of an aged 
" 1110narch :-how a\vful In ust his situation appear 
" to hÍln, \vhen he says,-' wherever I look, I see 
" nothing but the Divinity!' " 



,
 


CHAP. XLI. 


JA:\IES THE FIRST :-HIS ACCESSION TO THE 
THRONE. 


160 3. 
FE'V sovereigns have ascended an ancient throne, 
by a title quite so clear, as that of Jalues I. Qn 
the death of Elizabeth without issue, the line of 
Henry VIII. her father was extinct; it becalllC 



 Introduction to hi
 r.lcmoir on the l\lap of Hindustan, 
lxiii, note. 
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therefore necessary to recur to the other childrcn 
of Hcnry VII, her grandfather. 
l\Iargaret, the eldest daughter of that ulonarch, 
having 111arried JanlCs IV. of Scotland, Jaulcs thcir 
gralldsou,-the sixth Scottish and first English InD. 
narch of that llanle,-\Vas thcir lineal heir. TIlUS 
he represented both the house of York and the 
house of Lancaster: the rights also of the Saxon 
llionarchs had, in consequence of the 111arriage of 
l\Iargaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, daughter of 
Ed,,'ard the outla\v, and grand-daughter of Edlllund 
ironside, \vith 
lalcolm king of Scotland, been 
transn1Ï tted to him. 
The first act of his first parlialuent, was, "to 
"recognize and ackno\vledge, that, hnmediately 
" upon the dissolution and decease of Elizabeth, 
U late queen of England, the imperial CrO\Vll thereof 
" did, by inherent birthright and lawful and un- 
U doubted succession, descend and COlTIe to his most 
U excellent majesty, as being lineally, justly and 
" la\vfully next and sole heir of the bl
od royal of 
U the realm." 
Every reader of these pages is apprized of the 

tatc of uncertainty, in regard to his succession to 
thc British throne, in \vhich the lllonarch \vas kept 
by queen Elizabeth, till the last lTIOment of her life: 
it is less kno\vn that he had apprehensions from 
other quarters. The president de Thou:l(; infonns 
us, that Roger Creichton, the abbot of Pignerol, in 
hi
 Life of Laurea, cardinal protector of Scotland, 


· Hist. lib. xxxvi. 
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and for SOll1C tilne secretary to queen Mary *, relates, 
that Mary Inade her will on the day preceding her 
death; that, after declaring in it ller constant at.. 
tachUlent to the catholic filÍth, she ordered, "that 
" her son should never succeed to the crown of 
" England, unless he abjured his heresy; and that, 
" if he persisted in it, she transferred the right to 
" that crown to Philip of Spain; that the cardinal 
" having examined the doculllent and cOlnpared it 
" with several let.ters, which he had received frol11 
"the queen, \vas satisfied that it was her hand- 
" \vriting; and that he signed it and caused it to 
" be signed by Le\vis Owen, the bishop of Cassano, 
" and placed it in the hands of the condé Olivarez, 
" the Spanish ambassador at Rome, to be tran3- 
" mitted by him to his sovereign." A vague report 
of this supposed ,viII appears to have been in circu.. 
lation, at the time of the Spanish armada; but, 
SOllIe circUlllstances shew it to have been without 
foundation. Had there been such a ,viII, Philip 
\vould certainly have produced it on his projected 
invasion of England; and the existence of it is ir- 
reconcileable \vith the CirCU111stance related of Mary, 
that, a few hours before her death, she perused 
a will, which she then recognized, and directed 
to be delivered, as SUCh, to Elizabeth. De Thou 


· Through him, Pi us V. had sent Mary, soon after ber 
accession to the Scottish throne, a present of 20,000 crowns;- 
his holiness had also intended to confer on him the dignity of 
apostolic nuncio to her: but on the representation of the 
q neen, Laurea stopped at Paris, which he had reached in his I 
\vay to 8cotland.-Robertson's Hist. of Scotland, book iv. 
I 
I 
j 
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hÏ1usclf treats the story, \vhich \ve havc rclated fronl 
hillI, as doubtful 
. 
It is, ho\vcycr, certain, that " Thc Conference on 
the Succession," published, as \Ve have sccn, under 
the nanIC of D olell1 an, gave J anICS great uncasiness. 
In 1596, hc entercd into a negotiation \vith the killg 
of Spain through lord Ogilvy t. That noblcl11an 
presented to the king's Ininisters a 11le1l10rial, stat- 
ing the reasons, \vhich induced his Scottish lnajesty 
to desire a league v;Ïth the Spanish lnonarch. These 
',"ere, - his \vish to revenge the death of his ll10- 
ther ;-to provide a defence against the act of the 
English parlianlent, excluding froln dIe throne the 
kindred of those, who had conspired against queen 
Elizabeth; ,,,hich act, he said, \vas levelled against 
hin1 ;-to enforce the promise, \vhich Elizabeth had 
Inade to him, at the tilue of the armada, that she 
\vould, \vithout delay, declare him successor to the 
cro\vn, and prince of 'Vales; -to revenge also the 
lllurder of his father, and the various seditious 


· Yet it long continued to be a subject of conversation. 

ir Charles Cornwallis, writing in IGOG to the earl of Salis- 
bury, says, " They, (the Spanish government), busily, as I am 
" informed, seek for the testanlent of the king's mother. By 
" that will, (written, as it is said, with her 0\\. n hand), the 
U queen, in case the king her son should not become a 
U catholic, devised her kingdom of Scotland, and all her rights 
" in England, France and Ireland, to the king of Spain. 
" Having lost the force of their own arms, l.ßd almost the hope 
" of recovery or continuance of their own dominions, they 
U woulù now, as it seems, perfume themselves with some 
U smoke of title of other princes." Winwood's l\lemoriaJs, 
vol. ii. p. 230. 
t \Vinwood, vol. i. p. 1-20. 
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practices \vithin his kingdolll, both during and 
subsequent to his n1Ïnority, \vhich he attributed to 
that princess ;-Jler encouragenlcnt of the turbulent 
preachers; her protection of the rebels against hinl ; 
her detention of his English property, and her 
attempts to get his son, the prince of Scotland, into 
her po",.er. 
To induce the king of Spain to accede to the 
proposed league, his Scottish majesty offered to be 
reconciled to the see of !{ome; to conclude a gene- 
ral offensive and defensive league \vith Spnin; to 
restore to their blood and fortune all the Scottish 
110blenlcn, \vho had forfeited them for adherence to 
the catholic f:1.ith; to give protection to the English 
and Irish catholics, \vho should fly to Scotland froln 
persecution in England or Ireland; to recal to 
Scotland all its natives, serving against Spain; to 
supply the Spanish nlonarch with a certain nunlber 
of Scottish troops, as a security for his perforlnance 
of his engagelnents, and to deliver up his son to the 
Spanish nlonarch. 
For this, he required that neither the king, nor 
any person in his right, should pretend to any title 
to the crowns of England, Scotland, or Ireland ; 
and that the Spanish monarch should furnish the 
king of Scotland with nloney, and commence the 
war against England. 
These offers becoming public, Dr. JolIn Cecil, 
an English priest, employed by the earls of Angus, 
Errol, Huntley and other catholic lords, presented 
to the Spanish government, a counter memorial :- 
they objected personally to Ogilvy; they accused 
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hinl of being connected \vith the adversaries of the 
Spanish party, and c11argcd hin1 \yith kno\vn hos- 
tility to cardinal Allen, Persons and others, \vho 
sincerely ,vished the conversion of England; and 
they allcged that the docull1ent itself \vas of a 
suspicious naturc. 
Thcy further suggested, that James had not 
discovered, even by a single action, the least indi- 
cation of partiality to\vards the catholic religion; 
that, in sonIC \\Titten ,yorks he had expressed hinl- 
self against it; that his delay in revenging the 
death of his lllother she\ved the insincerity of his 
actual professions; that he had oftcn checked the 
exertions of those, \vho \vished it to be revenged; 
and that he had betrayed thenl, and even confis- 
cated their estates.- They then reflect on his per- 
sonal honour and courage; and conclude by saying, 
" that the true cause, \vhich had really n10yed the 
" king of Scotland and the politicians \vho favoured 
" hin1, to make a she\v of intending to elubrace the 
"catholic religion, at that time, \vas Doleluan's 
" book on the subject of the succession of the crO\Vl1 
" of England, \\Therein it ,vas declared, that the 
" king of Scotland had many conlpanions in the 
" pretension to that succession; that all of thenl 
" had very probable rights; and that no l)retender 
" could be admitted by the catholics, \vhatsoever his 
" rigllt might be by blood, unless he \vere a known 
" catholic. 'l
he king of Scotland," they say, 
" found that the book had made lunch in1pression 
" on all sorts of pcople, and therefore \vould \vil- 
"lingly 
ccurc his O\Vll interest, by the \vay of 
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" league and union \vith his holiness and \YÍth his 
" catholic Inajesty '*." 
It appears that Dr. Cecil's counter Inenlorial 
produced so much effect, that Ogilvy \vas detained 
at Barcelona, till it could be ascertained, whether 
the coml11ission \vhich he produced froln J aBIes \vas 
genuine. 'Vhat after\vards becalne of this affair, 
the \vriter has not been able to discover. FroB1 
somc passages in 'Vin\vood's 1t1enlorials, it is pro- 
bablc that Dr. Cecil after\vards l11ade his peace \vith 
the English govcrnlnent. Thc \vriter suspects 
that, if Ogilvy \vere not altogether an illlpostor, he 
greatly exceeded the COllllllission \vith \vhich he 
\vas entrusted. 
SOllie intercourse bet\veen J allIes and the see of 
ROlllC also took place during the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth. In 1599, Mr. Drumnlond, a Scotsllian, \vas 
the bearer of a letter and of sonle verbal comlllunica- 
tions frolll the l1Ionarch to Clelnent VIII, \vho then 


It is observable that ùoctor Cecil's Inelnorial accuses king 
James of having not only consented to the death of his 
mother, but actually promoted it, by the master of Gray his 
mnbassador.-The editor of \Vinwooù's MemoriaJs, intimates 
his disbelief of the charge; the master of Gray being no bettcr 
than a spy and tool of Burleigh: but doctor MCCrie, in his 
Life of Andrew l\lelville, recently published, (voL i. p. 365, 
3 66 ), mentions SOlne facts, which Inay be thought to countc.. 
nance, to a certain extent, doctor Cecil's assertions. Hume, 
(ch. xlii.), mentions the general belief that the " master of 
" Gray had been gained by the enemies of l\lary, and secretly 
.' gave his advice not to spare her, and undertook in all events 
" to pacify hi
 111aster." -See also Burnet's Hist. of his own 
Tilnes, to1. ed. p. 31 
. 
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filleù the pontilìcal chair :1(:. Thc ill
tructions given 
to Drlllllluolld iUlport that "hc \vas sent to the 
" pope, the duke of Tuscany, the duke of Savoy, and 
" other princes and cardinals;" - he \vas directed 
to represent to theIn, 
1l11011g other things, that, 
" though his luajesty persisted in the religion \vhich 
" he sucked ill frol11 his Í1lfiuICY, yet he \vas not so 
" void of charity, but to think \vell of all christians, 
" if so be they continue in their duty, first towards 
" God, and then to\vards the nlagistrate, \vhose 
" subjects they are:" and that, "his majesty had 
" Hever exercised any cruelty against the catholics 
"for religion." Queen Elizabeth had notice of 
the letter soon after it \vas sent, and reproached 
Jalncs \vith it. Janlcs denied it; and sent to her 
a person of the nalne of Drul1unond, \vho \vas saic1 
to have taken the nlonarch's letter to the pope.- 
Drummond, \vith the nlost solemn illlprecations, 
disclailncd any kno\vledge of it, to her l11ajesty. 
IIcre, the mattcr rested, till Jalues's contest \vith 
cardinal Bellanuine, rcspecting the oath of alle- 
giance proposed to the English catholics. Bcllar- 
tHine then produced the lcttcr: J allIes still dcnied 
it, and charged Balmcrino, his secrctary, with 
having 
cnt it ,vithont authority: Bahnerino pleaded 
guilty, and ,vas disnIissed froll1 his office of secre- 
tary, but continued in the possession of an atnple 
income: he ,vas lunch considered by Jalnes, and 
fi.cquentIy corresponded \vith hinI t. 
· Dodd vol. ii. p. 460. Rushworth, vol. i. p. 162. 
t Kcnnett's Complete History of England, vol. ii. p. 666, 
note. 
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There is, ho,vever, other eviùence of Jalnes's 
connection \vith RODle. Father Persons, in a letter 
to the general of his order *, after stating that he 
had obtained for Janles and his mother 24,000 
crowns fi
om the king of Spain, l11cntions his having 
received 4,000 cro\vns froI11 pope Gregory for the 
sallIC purpose. 
'VIth the death of Phílip I I, and the Ill!1rriage of 
the infanta ,vith duke D' Albert, all the hopes of 
fhther Persons, to place a catholic prince on the 
thrones of England and Scotland, f:l,iIed. -Soon after 
the accession of J allles, he published the " Three 
" Conversions of England," his l110st inlportal1t 
,york :- in the preface to it, he thus addresses the 
English catholics :-" .l\.S to the })erson now ad- 
vanced," -lneaning James, -" I kno\v there \vas 
" never any ùifference anlong you; but that you 
" ever desired his advancelnent, above all others, as 
" the only heir of that reno\vued Inother, for ,,,ho111 
" your fervent zeal is kno\vn to the \vorld, and ho\v 
" you have suffered by her adversaries for the same. 
" Yet do I confess, that, touching the dìsposition of 
" the person for the place, and the manner of his ad- 
" vancelnent, aU zealous catholics have both \vishcd 
" and prayed,-that he Inight first be a catholic, 
" and then a king, tltÎs being our bounden duty 
" to wish, and the greatest good to be obtained for 
" hitn: and to this cnd and no other, hath been 
" directed \vhatsoever may have been said, written 
" or done by any cafholic, which \vith some others, 


.. l\'1ore, p. 119. 
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u nlight breed disgust." Sir Francis 'Vin,,*ood, in 
a lettcr tu secretary Cecil, dated 27th February 
1601, ßlcntions that Persons had the \\.cek before 
addressed a letter to the ambassador of Spain, ex- 
cusing him
clf for what he had \vrittcn against the 
Scottish monarch, and desiring, by his Inediation, 
to finet admittance into his Inajesty's favour and 
gracc, protesting that he \vould relinquish the ser- 
\"il;C of any other, and adhere only to him, upon 
the smallest shew of the least favour to catholics.. 
Somc rcason,-perhaps a \vish to soothe the 
British governnlcnt,-induced Clement VIII, about 
this tinlc, to express to Aquaviva, the general of 
the society, a \"ish that Persons should leave Rome 
for u tinlc; he accordingly retired to Naples, and 
did not r.cturn to Ron1e until after the death of 
Clement t. 


C HAP. XLII. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF SIR WALTER RALJ;;IGH. 


160 3. 
1'HE conspIracy of sir "Talter Raleigh and his 
associates, appears to be involvcd in inlpenetrable 
obscurity. 1-'he ultiInate objects of it were indis- 
tinctly understood by the conspirators; but, in 
their first Ineasure,-the placing of lady Arabella 
Stuart on the throne,-they \vere all agreed. It 
has been Iuentioned in a forIller part of this \vork, 
· \Vinwood, vol. j, p. 388. 1" '.fore, p. 386. 
VOL. III. T 
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that l-Icnry VIII, by his will, lin1itcd the cro\vn, in 
default of issue of his daughters Mary and Eliza- 
beth, to Eleanor, the second daughter of his 
younger sister Mary, and the heirs of her body, to 
the entire exclusion of tIle Scottish line, or the 
descendants of l\fargaret his eldest sister. The 
validity of his \viU was questioned; and, so far as it 
regarded the lilnitation of the cro\vn to the lady 
Eleanor, it '\-vas entirely disregarded. Margaret, 
as we have seen, \vas married, first to J an1es the 
fourth of Scotland, and after his decease, to Ar- 
chibald earl of Angus. Jallles the English king 
\vas the great-grandson and heir of the first Inar.. 
riage, lady Arabella Stuart \vas the great-grand.. 
daughter and heiress of the second. By the act of 
the twenty-seventh of queen Elizabeth, a person 
found guilty of pretending to the cro\vn, or at.. 
tC1l1pting any invasion, insurrection, or assassina- 
tion against queen Elizabeth, \vas excluded froll1 
all claim to the succession. The queen of Scots 
,vas evidently \vithin the provisions of this act; 
and supposing it to extend to J aHles, the lady 
Arabella '\-vas legal heir to the crown *. 
Some time before the death of Elizabeth, Cecil, 
by the luediation of sir George HUlne, after'\-vards 
created earl of Ðunt>ar, nlade his peace '\vith 
J arne's, and aftenvards kept a correspondence \vith 
him, through the remainder of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. On the accession of J an1CS to the throne of 
England, he gave his entire confidence to Cecil, and 
· This was strongly urged against Jallles, by Persons. (Dole.. 
Jnan, part ii. eh. iv,) 
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n 
glcct \d ltalci
h. "fhis irritatcd thc latter ., and 
brought hinl into aLquaintance and f
lllliliarity \vith 
fllcn as di
contcntcd as him
clf; differing in thcir 
vic\vs, but agreeing in thc \"ish of a nc\v order of 
things, and particularly in thc relllo\"al of Jallles, 
and the placing of the cro\vn on Arabella, as a 
lIccc
sary measure to accomplish their objects. A 
conspiracy \vas never framed of more discordant 
nlatcrials: Ralcigh \vas generally thought to be a 
dcist; lord Grey \vas a !)uritan, lord Cobhanl a 
professed debauchee; they \vere joined by half-a- 
dozen other gentlclllen, and by "r atson and Clarke, 
two rOll1an-catholic priests. All \verc tried and 
found by the jury, to have been guilty of high 
treason. The execution of sir 'Valter Raleigh \vas 
respitcd; Cobham, Grey and 1\f arkhan1 \vere par- 
doned; Brool.e, 'Vatson and Clarke suffered the 
punishment of traitors. "The t\VO priests," says 
dn eye \vitness, in a letter published in the Hard- 
wicke State Papers t, "led the \vay to the execu- 
"tion, and \\ ere both very bloodily handled; for 
" they \vere both cut dO\\Tll alive, and Clarke, to 
" ,,
hon1 favour was intended, had the ""orse luck, 


· Kennett, (CompI. Hist. of England, vol. ii. p.663), says, 
that Raleigh presented a menlorial to James, in which, "with 
cc a singular bitterness of style, he vindicates queen Elizabeth 
u fron1 the dcath of l\lary, and lays the death of that un- 
" fortunate queen, chicfly at the door of Cecil, the n10narch's 

, minister, and his father j for which he appeals to Davison, 
" then in pri
on, the man that had dcspatched the "arrant 
4' tor her execution, contrary to queen Elizabeth's express 
U comuland." 
t Vol. i. p. 17;. 


T 2 
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" for he both strove to help himself, and spoke after 
"he \vas cut do\vn. They died boldly both; 
" "r atsoll, as he \vould have it seeln, ,villing; 
" \vishing he had more lives to spend, and one to 
" lose for everyone he had by his treachery drawn 
" into this treason. Clarke stood sOll1ewhat upon 
" his justification, and thought he had hard mea- 
U sure; but iluputed it to his function, and there- 
"fore thought his death Ineritorious, a kind of 
" lnartyrdoln." 
The whole of this transaction is yet a nlystery. 
Sir John Ha\vles, solicitor general in the reign of 
'Villianl III *, rel11arks, that "\vhat was proved 
" against the lords Cobham and Grey, 'Vatson and 
" Clarke, does not appear; or ho\v their trials were 
" 111anaged.- He declares it to be plain, that, in 
" his day, sir 'Valter Raleigl1's \vas thought a sham 
" plot,-" Aqua' turbatæ sunt," says 'Vilson t, the 
biographer of J anIes, "et nenlO tllrba"oit." 
'Vhatever Inay have been the part of Watson or 
Clarke in t.his transaction, the catholics have never 
placed theln among the sufferers on acco?nt of 
religion, or thoup;ht thelll entitled to particular 
commiseration. 
It is observable, that both 'Vatson and Clarke 
\vere strenuously opposed to the Spanish party, and 
that each had \vritten \vith great vehemence against 
the jesuits, as its active partisans. Both, on. the 


· Reply to sir Bart. Shower's" Magistracy and Government 
" of England vindicated," p. 3
; and see Winwood's Mem. 
vol. ii. p. 8,11. 
t Life of Janles I. 
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scaffoJd ackno\"lcdgcd, and asletl pardon of the 

ocicty, for the iutcIllperancc of thcir \vritings. 
" [t \\ a
 "ery fit," says Dodd "in his account of 
"'(ltson, "that he should lualc a. disclain1 of his 
u pa
sion, and several groundless aspcrsiolls, which 
" he had uttered." '* 


C HAP. XLIII. 


TilE DISPOSITIONS OF JA3JES THE FIRST TO'V ARDS 
THE C:\TIIOI..I
8 AT IllS ACCESSION TO THE 
THROXE: illS I:\1::\IEDIATE PROCLA3IA TIO
, AND 
LA WS AGAINST THE:\I: THEIn. DISAPPOINTMENT 
AND FEELINGS. 
"-rHA T the disposition of Jalnes I, \vhcn he as- 
cended the throne of England, was favourable to 
the l'olnan-catholics, was certainly, at that tilne, 
universally believed. His luother, the unfortunate 
queen of Scots, and George Darnley, his father, 
""ere catholics, and J alncs \vas baptised by a catholic 
priest and confirlned by a catholic prelate. He 
was known to be fond of the solclunity of the reli- 
gious service of the catholics. Their hierarchy, the 
general habits of obedience, \vhich they shew to 
their pastors, and \\"hich their inferior she\y to their 
superior clergy, accorded \vith his notions of subor- 
dination, and seemed to hinI, as they certainly are, 
excellently calculated to dispose the Ina
s of the 
body to general order and regularity. On the other 
hand, he \vas disgusted \\'ith the total absence of 
'* YoJ. ii. p. 380. 
T 3 
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gradation of rank in the presbyterian nlinistry, \vith 
their glOOll1Y devotions, anù levelling doctrines. 
Their frequent disturbances of the government, 
and tIle personal insults, which they had offered 
both to his lnother and hil11self, increased this dis- 
gust. He could not but recollect that the catholics 
had been steadily attached to his nlother under all 
her afflictions, \vItile the lu.esbyterians had been 
their principal cause. 'Vhen, therefore, he acceded 
to the English throne, it \vas generally expected 
t}lat some degree of favour \vould be she\vn to the 
catholics. They hoped for a repeal of the sangui- 
nary part of the la\vs enacted against then}, and that 
the exercise of their religious \vorship, under certain 
gentle restraints, \vould be allo\ved them. 
These just and rational hopes were strengthened 
by declarations in their favour, which the monarch 
had nlade to several individuals. It was even said, 
that 
ecretary Cecil, in a conversation \yith some 
catholics of distinction, had assured then1 that the 
king \vould not fi
ustrate their expectations *. It 
may be added, that froln every part of his cond uet 
the king appears to have had much Inore liberal 
notions of religious toleration than the generality of 
his contemporaries. 
Neither \vere the catholics wanting to thelnselves: 
iUlmediately after the accession of Jalnes, the catho- 
lic gentlemen of England signed an address to his 
majesty dutifuIJy and loyally expressed, and praying, 


* See a curious passage in 'Vinwood(Menl. vo1. ii. p. 13 6 ) :- 
Sir Everarù Dighy, on his trial, charged Cecil publicly, with 
having made this prolni
e. 
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for () toleration of thcir religion: it \vas prc
l'ntcù 
in .July 1Ö04. If is \\TittCll \vith grcat pel'sp.- 
cuity (lud force but in the languagc of llloùcration 
and respect. 'fhc subscribers cÀplaill the reaSOll 
of their forn1er siJcnce, and of their actual aùdress. 
'I'hcy observc that quecn Elizaheth al ",.ays professed 
to punish none for religion: they expressly lllen- 
tion that the first t\velve years of her reign, "as 
" they \vere free fi'OIU blood and persecution, so 
" they \vere ii'aught \vith all kind of \vorldly pros- 
" l}crity."- They attribute thc sanguinary hnvs, 
after\vards enacted by her, to the jealousy \vhich 
she entertaincd of the Scottish queen, to the sen- 
tcnce of the catholic church on the invalidity of 
Henry's divorce, and to the excommunications 
promulgated against her: they state succinctly the 
· The draft of it "as printed with the following title; "A Sup- 
" plication to the King's nlost excellent l\lajestic, wherein, 
" several rem;ons of 
tate and religion are briefly touched: 
"Hot un" orthy to be read, and pondered by the lords, 
" knights, and burgesses of the present parliament anù other 
" of all estates. Prostrated at his highness feete by true 
" affected subjects. Nos credimus propter quod et loquimur. 
" 2 Cor. iv. 13. We believe, for the which cause we speak 
"also. 1604, 8vo." It was afterwards enlarged, and so en- 
larged, was signed and presented, It was then printed with 
the folJowing title; " A Petition Apologeticall, presented to 
" th(' Kinge's nlost excellent 
lajesty by the Lay Catholics 
cc of England, in JtÙy last. In eo quod ùetractent de yobis 
U tanqumn de malefactoribus, ex bonis operibus vos con- 
" sÍderantcs g}orificcnt Dcum in die visitationis. And wherein 
" they misreport of you as Inalcfactors by the good works 
" considering you they may glorify God in the day of his 
" vis
tation. I Pet. iii, 12. Printed at Donay, by John l\Iogar, 
" at the sign of the COlllpa
s, 1(t04," 


T 4 
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reasons of their adherence to the catholic religion; 
and dwell with great force, on the proofs \vhich the 
catholics had given of their loyalty :-they observe 
that, when the armada threatened the coast, "the 
" catholics beseeched, they Ï1nportuned to be eln.. 
" ployed in the service, \vith thcir sons, their ser- 
" vants and their tenants, at their own charge; to 
U be placed in the first front of the battle; to be 
" placed unarnled in their shirts before the foremost 
f' ranks of the battles, to receive in their bodies the 
U first voHey of the enemy's shot, to leave an un- 
U doubted testimony, by that their death, to stop 
" the lllouths of the serpcntine maligners of their 
U unspotted integrity, and true English Ioyalty/' 
They mention that, after the dispersion of the 
armada, a protestation of duty and allegiance \vas 
sent to 'Visbech castle, and tendered to be signed 
by the roman -catholics inlprisoned there for their 
religion; that it was read to each individually; that 
they \vere not permitted to confer upon it, but that 
each was desired to \vrite his o\vn profession of 
allegiance. "This," they say, "\vas performed 
" in that anlple manner, by the prisoners, that the 
"commissioners, singularly extolling and greatly 
"preferring the sanle, before the said original, 
" accepted thereof," and sent it to thc lords of the 
privy council, " to 'v hOlTI the said protestation being 
" sent, and by them perused, they received such a 
" full approbation, that after that tinle, never any 
"odious inlputations against the fidelity of tIle 
" catholics prevailed." They dwell on the loyal 
ï;QJl<ll1ct of the Irish catholics 'v hen the Sp&,ui,rrds 
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landed at Kinsale in 1600; "The argulllent of our 
" former behaviour," they say, "and of our obe- 
" dicnce under the severity of the late queen, Dlay, 
" in all reason, assure your Inajestie, that, in matter 
U of our loyalty, \ve are ]ike pure gold, fined and 
"refined, in thc fire of Inany years probation, and 
"therein not to be in anywise stained." -rl-'hey 
proceed to contrast their own loyalty, \vith the 
contrary conduct of their accusers; they conclude 
hy assuring his Inajesty, that nothing could or ever 
should divide thenl from subjection and dutiful 
affection to hinl. 
To this address a short "letter of the banished 
"pric
ts, to the lords of the privy council, " is 
added, "beseeching their honours \vill conceive of 
" them, as of men that have the fear and grace of 
" God before their eyes, and the sincere love of their 
" prince and their country in their hearts:lf:." 
BIlt soon after Jilmes ascended the throne, cir- 
cumstances took place, \vhich induced the catholics 
to belicve that there ,vaS no reason to expect froln 


· An answer to this address was published under the title 
of " A Supplication of certain l\Iasse Priests falscly called 
U Catholicks. Directed to the king's most excellent 111ajesty, 
" now this time of parliament, but scattered in corners, to 
" n100ve malcontents to mutinie. Published with a marginall 
U glosse, and an answer to the libellers reason8, againe re- 
U ncwed and augmented, and by sections applied to the several 
.. parts of the supplicatory defamation. James iv. Petitis 
If ct non accepiits, eo quod male petitis Yee supplicate, and 
II do not obtain, because yee ask lewdlie. 2 Cor. vi. What 
" agreement has the teo1ple of God with idols? London, 
U imprinted for \V m. A8pley, 160+." 
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hinl any Initigation of the p 'nalla"vs, under which 
they suffered. In the February after his accession 
to the throne, he convened his council, and assured 
them, that " he never had an intention of granting 
" toleration to the papists;" that, " if he thought 
" his son would condescend to any such course, 
" he. would wish the kingdonl translated to his 
" daughter;" that, " the mitigation of the pay- 
"nlcnts of the recusant catholics *, was in con... 
" sideration that not anyone of thelll had lifted up 
" his hand against hiln, at his coming in; and so 
"he gave thenl a year of probation to conforrn 
" thcDlselves: \\'hich, seeing it had not wrought 
" that effect, he had fortified all the la\vs that were 
" against then1, and Inade them stronger, (saving", 
" fro111 blood, frol11 which he had a natural aver- 
" sion), and commanded that they should be put 
" into execution to the uttermost."-His intentions 
in this respect were :signified publicly by the lords 
in the star chamber, and by the recorder to the lord 
Inayor and city of London t. The arrears of the 
fines due for recusancy, were immediatcly collected 
with great rigour. 
He afterwards issued a proclall1ation, in which, 
after adverting to the disputes between the esta- 
blished church and the dissenters; and intilnating 
his hopes of a speedy and satisfactory settlement of 
these, he announced, that " a greater contagion to 
"the national religi?n than could proceed from 
,. That is,-of the forfeitures, which they had incurred for 
}'ecusancy. 
t \Vinwood, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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.. 
" those light differences ,vas inlßlincnt, by persons, 
" Cu111mOn encIl1ies to thClll both ;-nalncly, the 
" great number of pricst
, both scminarists and 
"jcsuit
, abounding in the realm ;-l)artly upon 
" a vain confidence of some innovation in 11latter 
" of religion, to be done by him, \vhich he never 
" intended, nor gave any Inan cause to expect." 
lIe therefore rOllnnandcd all Inanner of jesuits, 
scnlinarists, and other pricsts \vhatsoever, to depart 
fro111 the rcaInl, ana never to return, upon pain of 
being left to the penalty of the la\v \vithout hope 
of fLvour or rcn1Íssion. 
IIis luajesty then sent for the judges, and gave 
them a strict charge to be diligent and severe 
in their circuits agaiu"t rccusants, and to execute 
the la\vs against theIn, l)articularly those Ia\vs, ,vhich 
ordered their banishment or confinelnent: " Yet,' , 
\Vrite8 sir Henry Neville, in a letter giving this 
inforulatioll to his Inajesty's nlinister at Madrid, " it 
" is gcnerall y feared that there \vill be none of the 
"priests cxecuteù, without which I doubt," says 
sir IIcnry, "all the other provisions \vill be fruitless; 
" yet, they are the root and foundation of all the 
"nlischicf. It seenlS the rule is here forgotten, 
" d'être tout bon ou tout nlauvais; this via di mezzo 
" is ah,vays tbe \vorst 
." 
'Yinwood, vol. ii. p. 77, 7 8 .- This minister was succeeded 
by sir Charles Cornwallis: many letters ot sir Charles are in- 
serted in \Vinwood' s :\lemoirs; they shew his vigilance over every 
movement of the Spanish party; he describes the persons, the 
ùr
 and even the hair of suspccted individuals, who passcd 
from Spain into Englalul.- In one of his letters, he informs 
hi
 lllajcsty'
 111inisters, that, in a particular barrel in the 
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It "vas known to the catholics that similar coun- 
sels had been pressed on his 111ajesty from other 
quarters. 
But nothing alarlned them Inore than an expres- 
sion iInputed to Dr. Bancroft, who had recently 
been translated froln the see of London, to that of 
Canterbury. SOlne catholics having waited upon 
him, and represented to him their distressed situa- 
tion, and ilnplorcù his exertions to procure a repeal 
of the severer part of the laws, which had been 
passed against thenl, Bancroft sternly told theIn, 
that " the llleasures of Elizabeth, which thcy 
" thought severe, would be found mild, indeed, in 
" cOlllparison \vith those, \vhich were soon to be 
" passed and executed in earnest against them;" 
that, "in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
" it had been though t advisable to pursue a Iniddle 
" coursc in thcir regard, inclining rat her to mild- 
" ness than severity, not anlounting to absolute 
"inlpunity, nor yet to punishment equal to their 
" luerits;" that " this conduct had been adopted 
U by her lnajesty's ministers, because they could not 
u foresee \vhat \vould take place at her decea:se ;" 
that " if thc \vrath of heaven should thcn place a 
" popish king on the throne, he might retaliate on 
" the protcstants, that pcrsecution, which they had 
" inflicted on the catholics, during the reign of 
" her ll1ajesty; in like manner as they had revenged 


cellar of a wine merchant in London, whom he !lanleS, they 
would finù an instrument for framing and imprinting the 
bread wafers, intended to be consecrated for the service of 
the altar, 
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" the sufferings of the catholics in the reign of 
" Eùward \"1, upon the protestant subjects ofl\lary: 
" but, thanks to God!" sa} s the archbishop, " these 
"apprchensions arc at an l'nd: the king is firnl1y 
" 
cateù on his throne, and is blessed \vith i
sue, 
" \\'110 arc 0111' security for the future. Thu
 the 
" tinlC is COIne, ,,-hcn \Ve ll1ay act against the catho- 
" lies \"ithout dissilnulation or Inercy, that is, exter- 
" luinate thclu *." 
'The proc]éunation of Jan1es, was speedily follo\ved 
by a statute t, \vhich cnacteù, that the hL\vS of queen 
Elizabeth against jcsuits and seminary pricsts should 
be put into c'X.ccution. '1\\"0 third parts of the real 
c
tates of every offender "ere directed to be seized 
for recusallCY, and aU, ,vho had been, or \vere 
educated in sen1Ïnaries, \vere rendered incapable of 
taking landed property by descent t. 
At the solicitation of the English catholics, the 
t:'lnperor and the kings of I
rallce, Spain and Poland 
interceded \vith J allles, for SOine relaxation of the 
penal la\v
 enacted against thenl. "Then the con- 
stable of Castile caIne into England to ratify the 
peace, which had been concluded bet\veen tIle 
Inol1archs, he particularly pressed this lueasure on 
· Bartol. ht. lib. iv. c. 3. 
t 1 Jac. I. c. 4. 
: Father Juvençi, assIgns for these several enactments, a 
cause which certainly did not exist. H The catholics," sß)'s 
the good father, "were in the habit of submitting their 
cc difference8, to the arbitrement of priests. To see themselves 
" deprived of the source of gain, afflicted the lawyers, who are 
cc supported by quarrcIs and dissentions, as physicians are 
.c by sicknc
scs and deaths." IIisf. Soc. Jesu, lib. xiii. p, 4 2 . 
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James. It is said that Cecil dissuaded him from 
listening to these solicitations, by suggesting to him, 
that, " \vhatever favour might be she\vn to the 
"catholics, it \vas evidently for the interest and 
" honour of the British sovereign, that these should 
" not be considered by them, to be o\ving to the 
"exertions of any foreign potentate, but to pro- 
"ceed entirely frolll his n1ajesty's spontaneous 
" feelings." Care therefore was taken to make it 
publicly kno\vn, that the peace \vas signed between 
the kingdoms \vithout any stipulation in favour of 
the catholics; or any secret understanding that 
they "ere to be relieved, in the slightest manner J 
froDl the severities of the penal code. 
The disappointment of the catholics was now 
very great; they bad fallen, from a high degree of 
hope, into absolute despair: the general body sub- 
nlitted with patience; but son1e ardent spirits ex- 
hibited alanuing sympton1s of resentnlent. The 
catholic clergy strove to nloderate the feelings, more 
natural than excusable, of these angry men; they 
even went so far as to solicit from the Roman pontiff 
an authoritative exhortation, to the general body, to 
bo\v in patience to the storln, with which they were 
threatened; and to bear, with religious feelings of 
resignation and hope, its dreadful visitation. 
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C II A P. XLIV. 
frol. I. C. 24. p. 27 8 . 


THE GUNIJO\VDER CONSPIltAC\. 


1606. 


,,, E no\v reach an event, \vhich subjected the 
English rODIan-catholics to nIore than a century of 
persccution and general odiu111. It \vas equally our 
duty and intention to present a full and an Ï1npartial 
account of it, to our readers. For this purpose, \ve 
transcribed in a fonner vol umc, the relation \vhich 
HUDle give
 of it in his history, but with the 
onlission of some passages, in \vhich \ve particularly 
ùistnl
tcd his accuracy. 'Ve shall insert, in the next 
chapter, a translation of the account given of it, and 
especially of the part, which father Garnett took in 
it, by father l\Iorc. a jesuit, in his HistoIY of the 
English 1\Iissiol1 of the Society of Jesus. in the fol- 
lo,ving chapter ',e :shall offer some observations on 
the conduct of f:1ther Gan1ctt and of .sOllle other 
jesuits Ï111plicated in the charge of participating 
in the conspiracy; and some renmrks ot?- the accu- 
sation brought against secretary Cecil of having 
· The account given by father 
lore of the plot, and of the 
conduct of father Garnett, is confirmed by a manuscript re- 
lation of them by father Gerard, who is aftt..rwards Jnentioncd 
in the text: it was written in English, and translated into 
Italian ;-the thirteen first chapters of the translation have 
been seen by the editor. See also some exceUcnt remarks on 
the plot in the Catholic Gcntlenlan's l\Iagazinc for Aug. 1818, 
p. 4 8 0. 
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contrived it. 'Ve sball then inquire, whether the 
guilt of the conspiracy can be justly imputed to 
tbe general body of the English catholics.-In the 
Appendix. \ve shall insert from 'Vinwood's l\lenlo- 
rials, the account of it, ,,'hich the British govern- 
n1ent appears to have transmitted to its foreign 
ministers. 


CHAP. XLV. 


TRIAL OF FATHER GAR
ETT, OF THE SOCIETY 
OF JESUS, AS'D OTHERS, FOR THE GUNPO'VDER 
CONSPIRACY. 


" JAMES," says father More; "on his acces- 
U sion to the important government of England, 
" ,vith a view to conciliate the minds of every party, 
" had made vast prolnises to all; and particularly 
" to those catholics, '\v hOlD high family rendered 
"respectable at hOHle, and \vhom exile had in- 
" troduced to the notice and esteem of persons of 
" distinction in foreign countries. He had either 
"explicitly promised, that the severity of the 
" laws against the catholics should be mitigated; or 
" by shewing that the inhun1anity of Elizabeth's 
" penal code was foreign to his disposition, had not 
" obscurely intimated that the catholics should 
"enjoy, under his reign, a free exercise of their 
"religion. The religion of his mother also raised 
" this hope; he himself, though he had deviated 
=- See Appendix, Note IV. 
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"frolll it....... but it 'V3S in his boyhood, and 
" \vas thought to be o\ying n10re to the cahnnity of 
" the tiUICS than to his on n judgnlcnt. Nor could 
cc a couricr, privatcly sent by t.he king to the pontiff; 
" the cardinal Aldobrandini, "lnd others, steal f'O 
II secretly into the holy city, ,vithout its cOIning 
cc to the cars of the public; and that very cir.. 
"cuulstallce, such as it \vas, upheld the hope of 
cc the luoderation of the 11lonarch; but it :soon 
cc began to be observed, that the universal favour, 
cc both of his subjccts and of the neighbouring po- 
" tentates, having rcndered hiln quite secure in the 
" possc
sion of the throne, he seen1ed to give a l110re 
"rcady ear to the old Ininisters of Elizabeth. 
U These considcred that too much indulgence ,vas 
" alw'ays shc,vn to the catholics, if they \vere not in 
"a state of ahsol ute oppression; and they \vere 
cc no'v perhaps of opinion, that it ,vas less proper 
" to grant then} any indulgences, as the rigid caI- 
"vinists, ,,,hose restlessness J anlCS had for Ulan y 
" years experienced in Scotland, \vere still kept 
" under some restraints. Hence, before the fi rst 
" year of his reign \vas elapsed, a bill ,vas brought 
"into thc parliall1ent convened on the 19th of 
" 
Iarch, in \vhich all the Ia\vs \yhich Elizabeth had 
" enacted against the catholics, \vere directed to be 
"put in force, not only against priests anù jesuits, 
" but also against all persons of thdt cOll1ffiunioll." 
rrhis is the act nlcntioned in the preceding chapter. 
- Father 1\Iore then state.s the proc]anlatioll, ,vhich 
\ve 11êlve also noticed, and proceeds as follo\vs : 
VOL. III. U 
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" Afterthese acts \vere passed, and \vhen a petition 
U of the catholics, in ,vhich they had Inost humbly 
"prayed for some relaxation of the la\ys enacted 
Ie for their destruction, had been rejected, the hope 
cc of a l110re inoderate governlnent \vas ,vholly ex- 
u tinguished in the hearts of 111any catholics; this 
" \vas so nluch 1110re the ca
e, as they had lost all 
" confidence in the king. Contrary to \vhat lIe had 
"declared not long before, he no\v expressly 
"avo\ved, that it had ever been far froln his in- 
"tention to make any ne\v Ia\v on the subject of 
" religion: and although the priests were princi- 
" pally pointed at by the act, \vhich he had passed, 
U yet the penalties of it \vere equally denounced 
" against the \vhole body; for, in the first place, 
" no one could be secure in o\vn house from perse- 
"cution and vexation; and, in the next place, 
" everyone ,vho received a priest into his house,- 
" (and \vithout the presence of a priest he could not 
" exercise his religion),-incurred by Jalnes's la\v, 
" if the priest \vas found in it, the guilt of high 
" treason. 
u Add to this, that the fourth section of the act, 
" passed in the first session of the parliament, ex- 
" tended to all the forn1er laws which had been 
U enacted against catholics, and, by the royal assent, 
" gave. them new activity. 'Vhat could be expected, 
" or looked for, from a man, who, after be had ex- 
'c perienced, during a long series of years, the attach. 
" ment of the catholics, and the hostility of the pu- 
" ritans to himself and his mother, while he reigned 
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U in Scotland, no\v professed, ,,'ithout any reason,. 
" that he bad lllorc to dread fronl the cathol ic pricsts 
" than froll) the rigid calvinists? I say, \vhat could 
" be expected fronl such a man, but that he \,"ould 
" per
ecute the catholics \\'ith that hatrcd \\"hich 
U the puritans in 
cotlaud had so luuch 11lcritcd? 
" 'Yhat the proclaluatioll S'lYS respecting the danger, 
" \vhicb the king had incurred frollI the catholics 
" not InallY lllonths before, is not intelligible: for, 
" although the priests, 'Vatsoll and Clarke, \verc 
cc found in sir \V. alter ltalcigh's conspiracy, and 
U perhaps suffered death deservedly, yet not eyen 
" the' anti-catholics themselvcs can lllake out \\"hat 
., ought to be thought of that conspiracy.-' r.rhis 
" conspiracy,' (says "Tilson, in the Jlistory of those 
u times), 'put on such a f:'lce, that fe\v or none could 
" discover or kllO\\ ,vhat to ll1akc of it. That the 
" Dluddy \vaters \vere stirred, \vas apparent, but it 
" \vas \vith such a luiÅture, that little could be 
" visible in it. rrhe lords Grey and Cobhalu, and 
" sir "Talter Raleigh ,vere protestants; \vhy should 
" they stri,rc to alter religion, though the priests, 
" l\Iarkhalll, llaynhaln, and others Inight? But it 
" seems they joined together in a politic \vay, every 
u one intenùing his o\\"n ends: discontent bcing 
" the ground-\\"ork upon \vhich they huilt this 
" slight snpcr"tructure; that, hciHg hudùled toge- 
"ther, could nut 
tand long. Raleigh's great 
" accnser ,vas a letter ofCobhanl's, ".hich, SOllIC say, 
" aftcr\varc1s llc denied to be in his haud. SOlne of 
" the conspirators luay have desired to seenl for- 
" nliùablc, ycntiug their anger 
o, for being slighted: 
t: 2 
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"others strove to Inake thelnscl yes so, that they 
"lnight have the glory of enlarging the Roman 
" po\vers; or they joined together, thinking their 
" singlc strength would not prevail. In this cloud, 
"looking for Juno they begot a Inonster, \vbich 
" having neither head nor foot, SOlne part lived, 
"the other died *. ' --The two priests atoned for 
" their rashness by their death; Markham and 
" llaynhalll, though catholics, expiated their fool- 
" hardiness by banishment; and, of the protestants, 
" some were punished by death, others by the loss 
U of their estates. In this manner, the ne,v king 
" thought proper to disperse the glooln, \vhich had 
" sprung up so unseasonably; but, froln \vhatever 
" quarter the disturbance arose, the nlÏnisters of 
" J alnes took care that not the naked fact, but an 
"exaggerated account of it, should be spread 
" among the people, in order that suspicion might 
" fall on the most innocent, and government avail 
"thcnlselves of it, whenever it could be made 
" available to their views. This ought to have con- 
" tained the catholics against all such attempts: 
" but \vI10 can contain \vithin the bounds of duty, 
"minds both untamed and exasperated by long 
" persecution ? 
" The first parliament had petitioned that none 
" of the laws enacted by Elizabeth against the ca- 
"tholics should be repealed; to this, J anles 
"assented. In the chamber, called the star-cham- 
" ber, after a long discussion before the king, in the 
· The writer has given in this place 'Vilson's own words, 
not 1\lore's translation of the passage which contains them. 
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· year 1604, on the subject of the catholics, it had 
'c becn dctern1Ïned thnt the pecuniary fines, to 
"\\'hich they \vcre subjected by la\\, should be 
U continued, and letters \,"ere issued for putting this 
U deternlinatioll into execution. It added to the 
U terror of the catholics, that, after the acts against 
U them \vhich have been luentioned, and the ba- 
U l1ishlnent of Inany of the priests, the protestant 
"archbishop, ,,,ho had recently been translated 
" from the see of London to that of Canterbury, 
" \vas entreated to be lenient to the catholics, and 
" to shew what indulgence he could. r-ro this, he 
Unlade ans\ver, that, in Elizabeth"s days it \yas 
" more necess'lry to dissemblc, on account of the 
" uncertainty of \vhat would be the state of things 
U at her death, as sonle catholic might then possibly 
U succeed to the throne, "rho \vould be troublesome 
"to the protestants; but that, as 111atters then 
" stood, there was no ground, on \vhich the eatho. 
" lies could hope for indulgence or kindness, the 
"ero\vn baving been placed on the head of a Ia\vful 
" successor; and one too, \vho did not want law- 
" ful heirs. Moreover, the nc\v bishop of London 
"openly declared before the king in council, 
" that the royal family \vould, \vithout doubt, be 
" annihilated, unless tIle catholics were utterly ex- 
"tirpated. Though it \vill appear that they pro- 
" phesicd erroneously, yet some 
atholics of noble 
" falnily and high rank, inflall1ed, as it \vere, by 
" the
e fire-brands, lost all patience, bent thcir 
" minds to vengeance, under a pretence of l}iety, 
u3 
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" and projectcd a Inonstrous and diabolical plot, at 
" the luention of \vhich language shudders. 
" There are in the palace of 'Vestn1Înster, two 
" large halls, \vhich adjoin each other, and are able 
" to hold more than six hundred persons; here, 
" the king, the nobles, and a great nunlber of tIle 
" COl111110nalty are used to assemble at the opening 
" of parlianlellt. In a hired vault, under this 
" building, the pcrsons, ,,,hOlD \ve have lllcntioned, 
" stored an iUlluense quantity of gunpo\vder, and 
" covered it with faggots of wood, lest it should be 
"noticed. They also engaged a Ulan to be ready, 
" \vith tinder and matches, by \vhom, at the time, 
" \vheu all ranks should have assembled in parlia- 
" Inent, at the opening of the second session, they 
" might over\vhelnl, crush into pieces, and suffocate 
" the king, the principal llleD of the nation, and 
" nUlllbers of the general body of the people, by the 
" great mass of buildings, which ,vould have been 
"thrown down, with a mighty crash; and then, 
" during the general consternation and a:fHiction 
" for the loss of friends, and the exterulination of 
"the king and the parliament, by this rash and 
" savage act of atrocity, re.model the kingdom after 
u their own fashion. For the accoI)1plishment of 
" this object, in its full extent, their courage failed 
" them, \vhen they reflected that many innocent 
" persons would perish with the guilty; and that 
" the safety and lives of their friends, together with 
" those, ,vhon1 they held in the light of enemies, 
" \vould not only be endHngered but destroycd: it . 
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" ,vas this, \vhich 'va:, the cause of the discovery of 
"the conspiracy. For one of the conspirators 
" \
..arllcù his fricnd, by letter, not to be present in 
" the house, if he had a regard for his life. '''hen 
"this lettcr had been brought to the king, the 
" 1l1eeting of parlialncnt having becn postponed to 
U another day, the 1)lot, which they had considered 
" as a perfect luystery, \vas discovered. 'Vhcn the 
"conspiracy was detected, the conspirators dis- 
" persed thenlselves in different directions; sonIC 
" strove to conceal themselves; others deterlnilled 
" to hazard 
 battle. It was fought, and, after 
" some had been killed, the rest \vere taken, and, 
" after a regular trial, 
uffered he punishnlent of 
" this ill-advised schenle; but there \vas no small 
U suspicion, that one of the nobility had been 
" apprised of the conspiracy long before the day 
U appointed for its breaking forth, and artfully pre- 
" tended ignorance of it, in order that many more 
" lnight be implicated. By this artifice, he endea- 
" voured to fix, on the fathers of tIle society of 
" Jesus, the in1putation of having been the authors 
" of the conspiracy, or of having at least been privy 
" to it. The jesuits, upon wholn this imputation \vas 
U attempted to be thro\vn, \yere Henry Garnett, 
" Edw'ard Oldcorn, Oswald Tesinlond, and John 

" Gerard; of 
ach of \vhom \Ve shall have to speak 
" in the following narrative. 
" Henry Garnett of Nottingham, or, as others 
U write, of Hennary, in the county of Derby, ,vas 
" born of honourable parentage, in the year 155 0 . 
" "Then a youth, he went to Italy \vith Ægidju
 
U4 
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U Gallopi, and having been adu1itted into the 
" society of Jesus at ROll1e, 011 the I I th of Sep- 
" teluber in the year 1575, he passed through the 
"elelnentary studies of a religious life, under 
" Fabius de Fabiis, a nlan not less remarkable for 
"the nobility of his ancestry, than his religious 
" austerity. After\vards, turning his mind to the 
U studies of sacred and profane learning, and hav- 
f' ing had Christopher Clavius, Francis Suarez, 

, Benedict Pereira, Robert Bellarmine, and other 
.Ie eminent nleu for his instructors, he, in a short 
'-' time, arrived at that degree of kno\vledge, that 
U he gave public lectures, first, upon Hebrc\v lite- 
" rature, and after\vards upon metaphysics, in our 

, college at Rome. He \vas also chosen presi- 
" dent of the mathelnatical schools, on the sudden 
" illness of Clavius; and this occupied him longer, 
" than was conlpatible \vith his zeal for the welfare 
.U of his native country. He had been nlarked out 
.U for the English vineyard, at his own most earnest 
" entreaties, in the year 1584. But, while he \vas 
" doing honour to his calling, Clavius being seized 
.U with a most inveterate distemper, and his life 
., being despaired of, entreated the general of our 
" society to appoint Garnett his successor in the 
"professorship. The request of this excellent Ulan, 
, who deserved so well of the church, \vas neces- 
" sarily complied '\vith: but, two years after, when 
-', Clavius recovered of his disorder, and had been 
U restored to hinlself and his schools, GarI:1ett hav- 
" iug obtained the pern1Ïssiou of his superiors, bent 
,4' his course to England, in cOlllpany \\.ith Robert 
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" South\\'cll, in the 11l0nth of July in the year 15 8 6. 
" 
rhcre, ,,,hen he had spent about two years in 
" administering to the \velf:'1re of his neighbours by 
" private exercise of his duty, he was appointed, in 
" consequence of the death of father ",. eston, \vho 
" theu filled that office, to the office of superior of 
" the jesuits on the English 11lission. I
rom this 
U tinIe, he perforlncd the part both of an active 
" n1Îssioner and an excellent superior, in so perfect 
" a manner, as made hiln llonoured by his acquaint- 
"ance, loved by strangers, and admired by all. 
" There \verc indeed in him a penetrating genius, 
" a keen and solid judglnent, a kno,vlcdge of many 
" subjects, a ready counsel and singular ability; to 
" these were added, experience, that mistress of 
"prudence, and, \vhat arc rarely united to these, 
" simplicity of manners, and an open unsuspicious 
"nlind. He, moreover, possessed incredible mo- 
" deration, and a gentleness almo
t preternatural; 
" you ,,"ouId say he ,vas incapablc of irregular pas- 
" sions; hc had a surprising ease of l11anners, and 
" an cqual mixture of severity and nlildness. In 
" his countenance, there ,vas a modest pleasant- 
"ness, ,vhich familiarity never debased, gravity 
" never soured. These good qualities procured 
U him equally the love and respect of strangers and 
" of his acquaintance. So much so, that, even in 
U this trial for treason, \vhich wa
 instituted against 
" him by his adversaries, they could not refrain 
" from praising him; they confessed that he ,vas 
" not only held in great esteem and favour alllong 
U the catholics, but even adorncd by God and 
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U nature \vith many gifts; noble by birth, of no 
"ordinary talents, ilnproved by cultivation, and 
" skilled in Inany languages. This was so remark- 
" able, that lord N orthalnpton said to him on his 
" trial,-Garnett! your singular endowD1ents, con- 
" sidered in thelnselves, would now rather excite 
" conlpassion than exasperate the feelings of your 
" fello\v luen. For whom \vould 110t the capital 
" conviction of such a man dispose to feelings of 
" compassion and ll1crcy, whether you consider his 
" look or his carriage? And sllortly after, his lord- 
" ship spoke with admiration of Garnett's composed 
" mind, his collected judgn1ent, and the radiation 
" of innocence by which he appeared to be invested. 
" To mention the opinions, which the members of 
cc our own comD1union entertained of him,-father 
" Persons observed, that, in the course of eighteen 
" years, during which Garnett had presided. over 
" the jesuits, in the English D1ission, in changeable 
" and difficult times, not a single catholic, not one 
" even among those, who were ill-disposed towards 
" the society of Jesus, at that time, either said or 
" wrote to ROlne any thing disadvantageous to the 
" character of Garnett: a strong proof both of his 
" singular discretion and his blameless life. Such 
" was the Inan,-(whonl Bellarmine, once his pre- 
"ceptor, did not hesitate to style incomparable in 
" piety and learning of every kind),-who, when 
" he had toiled for so many years in the English 
" vineyard of Christ with so much labour, vigilance, 
" and danger,-fell into the hands of the bitterest 
"enemies of the church; and, being brought to 
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" trial UpOll a charge of treason, was the victim of 
u a Inost unjust scntcnce, and publicly suffered 
U ùeath at Lonùon, on thc third day of May, of 
" the year 1606.- The affair was conductcd in the 
u follo\ving luanner. 
" The greater part of the contrivers of the gun. 
" po\vder plot had, in thcir private cxalnination, 
· cleared the Incmbers of the society of Jesus from 
" the guilt itnputed to them; a circumstance \vhich 
Ie had becn long felt by his majesty's ministers, 
" \vhose minute attention to what \vas going on in 
" this affair, nothing escaped, and which had re- 
" ccntly manifested itself in the course of cÀamina- 
51 tion of Bates, a servant of the conspirators. 
, , Nor did it seem very credible that not one of the 
II parties engaged in the conspiracy should have 
" declared to the fathers a matter of sucll a cruel 
" tendency, either for the purpose of ãsking advice, 
U or of discovering a relnedy. Our adversaries 
" therefore began to fear, that the matter would 
" f:'1il of raising 3 hatred and dislike of the c:\tholic 
" religion, if it should prove to have been confined 
U to the kno\vlcdge of a few persons
 and these, 
" layn1en; they therefore resolved to involve the 
U jesuits in the odium of it. \Vith this vjew, about 
'I t\VO months after the detection of tbe conspiracy, 
" \vhilc the \vholc kingdoul yet thought that no 
" priest had taken a part in that affair, rumours 
" ',,"ere spread, and gradually gained ground, that 
" Garnett, Green\\'ay, (".110 is also called Tesimond), 
I' aud Gerard had been discovered to have been 
" privy to the conspiracy. Aftcl"\vards,-this false 
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" accusation was soon sanctioned by public authority, 
" and the Inost virulent proclamations were pub- 
" lished through all England, in which Garnett and 
" his accolnplices ,verc said to have been convicted 
U of the monstrous deed, by the confession of the 
" conspirators; and the punishlnent of death was 
U denounced against every one, who should enter- 
"taill, assist or conceal them. As we are now 
" upon the subject of the confession of the conspi- 
"rators, it will not be foreign to our purpose here 
"to subjoin a letter written upon their punish... 
U ment ;-from which it will clearly appear, \vhat 
" ought to be thought of such a calumny. The 

' letter runs thus :- 


" , Most dear sir! 
" , I doubt not, but an account of a plot contrived 
" anlong eight catholic youtlts of good fanzily, u,itlt 
U a 'vie"t' to change the ancient constitution of the 
" kingdom, has been long ago reported to you. 
"All, (except four, 'Who u'ere killed,-Catesby, 
" Percy, and the two TVrigltts), 'Were arrested;- 

' nanlely, sir _Everard Digby, Thomas lVintour, 
" .Â.nlbrose Rooku'ood, Jolin Grant, Robert Keys, 
" Guy Faux, Robert lVintour, and Bates, the ser- 
" vantofCatesby, and were executed on last Tlzurs- 
" day and Friday set'ennigltt, four at St. Paul's, 
" and four at Westminster. In the trial for higlt 
"treason, tIle case 
'as opened hy tlte Icing's 

' attorney..general, and the clziif guilt tltrO"lR)n by 
" him upon the catholic priests, and jesuits; he 
'I 
aidJ that no conspiracy !lad e"Cer existed, W" 
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Cll .clt fllCY had not heen the authors; and, having 
" rcca}1Ïlulated CI'Cr..1J plot, '(chich Itad happened 
".fi"OJJl tllc days qj' Elizabeth, he did not even pass 
" O'l'er that qr tl, > carl of p
ssex, 111 a king tlte jesui ts 
" and catholics thej;YllJlCrS also ofihat cons}JÎracy. 
" ,Sir Et'crard Digb!J, being" brollg'llt up to trial, 
u .acl:llo71:led/!;ed !tÏ1Jlse!f 
ltilt!J, qj"ltar'cing concealed 
" the q!fair; but said, that beyond that, he had done 
" nothing; that he 
('as no'tcise concerncd in the plot; 
" but that, as he Ilad qjJènded tIle lazí) by Ilaving 
" concealed it, he ,cas IJrepared to die. ff !tis 
"intentions could !tare allY 
a.'eight toc.cards his 
"e..rcu!jJatioll, lie had arerred t!tat he had no 
" IJri'l'ate oldeet in allY part Q[ the {dfàir, hut /tad 
" in view the C011l11l0n l!;ood Qf the catholics, for 
u 71)hic/t he had ever been l
eady to e:rpose his life, 
" his propert!J, his zi'ifè, and children, andwhate
cer 
" in the zcorld could be dear to a 'Jnan. I-Ie added, 
" that the catholics "ú:ould never have come to this 
" state of despair, if allY /tope of an end of the 
"griet'allces, under "iclliclt tlley sldfered, had 
" da"l(1led upon thenl; but tltat tlley /tad lost all 
"hope, ðince tIle kinp; had broh
en the pro1JlÏse, 
" 'ifhic/i he Ilad lllade to thenl, on his c011liJl
' to the 
U illrone. Upon this, Cecil rebuked !Lint jòr accus- 
" ing the king, in so public a 7Jlallner, of 'U'ant of 
"faith; sir EI'crard 1"elJlied that, either what he 
" said about the king ';.cas true, o,
 that Cecil had 
" acted ItJýitir{lj to his 11lajes/y, as he had p,
o1Jlised, 
U in th /';ill
" s na1Jle, èl'ery indlll
'ence to the 
" catholics, as Tresham and 7Jlany other 1Jlel1 qf 
" 'L'cry good and ap}Jro'l'cd credit I,ad 1'ejJorfed 
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"from his OU'1l mouth. He added, that, since he 
U had heard privately, that the jesuits and priests 
" 
eere alleged tu be inlplicated in this conslÛracy, 
U and particularly Gerard, u,ith r-a'hOl1l he /tad been 
" intinlately acquainted, he opeJl(lj'lnade oath, that 
ee neither in the sacranlent l!fco 'Jýèssi 0 11 , nor on any 
" other occasion, had he hinzself erer disclused 
ee any tlting
, relative to this transaction, Jòr he 7,t'as 
" ''O..'ell atcare, hOTJ.J lJlllCh Gerard abhprred thing's 
" Q[ this nature, and he hirnself Î171ag'ined, that all 
U other mernbers Q[ the society Tcer 
 Q[ the sanze 
" disposition: so that, if an.?! thing of tliat nature 
U llad come to tlleir !.:no'icledp;e, lltey 'li'ould llat'e dis- 
Ie countenanced it ill e'l'ery possible manner. Then, 
"entreating tile king' to be pleased to per771Ît his 
U Zt'i!è and children to t'etain ]JosSeSSioll Qf the 
" estates 'U'lÛc!t he Itad set/led on tltem before this 
,e conspiracy, he concluded llis address. 
" 'Thomas TTTintour, having pleaded g'uilty, said 
" that he neither expected, nor crared pardon, but 
" prayed if it could. he done, that ltis blood 'Jni
'ht 
U ransom that qf his brother, 7-fl1om Ite had dra"ll''/l 
U into guilt.-Roo!.:ä'ood, aclälo7.i'ledg'ed hi171seif 
U guilty, in no other respect, than that he l,ad 
"concealed tile plot; that he had alTcays been 
" prepared to undergu all/J disaster ur dan
'el
for 
" the sal"e Q[ ;relip;ion; and prayed tlie king' '/lot 
" to swerve fronz law and.justice in tliose thin{;'s, 
(e which related to his 1vife and children. 
" , TIle other persons indicted spolt'e little: tltey 
.' acknou'ledged tltemsell'es B
ltilty, and openly de... 
" cIa red tltat they liad throti'Jl tlieir lives on tlie 
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" adventure, bC('((U:SL they 'irer not ]Jcrnzilted to 
"enju!I thC1/l 
i.t:itltollt intern1Ïnahle distress and 
u 'l'c':J:lllioll, Ull accuunt qf Iheir l'tligion. 
" , GU.lJ ]fau..l' "i.
:ullld lIul CUJ!fi:ss ItÌ1nSt!f guill!!, 
" because he said, tltal JJUIJl!l tllÎJl
's had been cunz- 
" pris 
d in Ihe indicIJlu:nt, 7.cllÎcll did not (!!fècll,ÙJl. 
" 'Bates, ollly, entreated that he J1lÍght be spared, 
" llnd !tis lifè slll'cd. l1Iuch "iCllS said, on tltat day, 
" Zi'illt l!;reat "cirulcJJce ap;aillsl reli/!;'ioll, a
'aillst 
" tile ]Jope, lIud all the priests, especiallg lIBllinst 
" Bald'[(,ill tlte jesuit, then -ll Bel
'iuI11, Cres7.cell 
,. in Spain, Garnett, Gerard and TesimoJld ill 
" England, as being abettors Q[ tIle conspiracy. 
" A report ';l:as also spread, at tlte instigation oj- 
" the minister.f), tltat jàther Persons 'li'as not free 
"fr01n guilt, nor even tlte pope himself, to n,h01n it 
" '(cas reported, tltat Baynhanl 7f.'aS sent for tlte 
"purjJQse if e
rplaiJ1illg et'ery circumstance Illat 
U relatcd to tlte cU/lspi racy. It u"as, 111 oreo I 'er, 
"rul1luured, tlLat tlte kill
's Q[ France alld Spain 
" and the arcltdulie, "cere inlplicated in it, altllough 
U we canJlot beliel'e thelll to flare heen justly 
" chal
eable tt'itlt any guilt. Asfar as I Ilare been 
" able yet to learn, the il1zpeachrnent Q[ the jesuits 
" ,.ests Oil no other jòullda lion titan tile confession 
" qf Bates, 1.{,lto is said to !,are accllsed Greell:a:ay, 
U (or Tesi1110nd) , as being priry to it; OJ lilis 
,. ground, that llates asked I1in:, in cunjèssion, 
" 7.t'hetlter he oll
ht t() obe,y hi,t; 171aster, U'he ordered 
" hi1l1 to do S()1Jl{ thill;!: to the i,!jllry lIf tlte state. 
" All tltis is absulutely denied by TesÎJllond; alld 
" certainly Bates ù.'CtS 
;O d 
Sir()ll\' l!f Ih:iJl/j', Ihat lie 
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" seenzed lil'ely to say any thing, in order to escape 
" 'leitlt inzpunity. I hat'e also heard frorn certain 
"persons, not lllli!'orthy qf credit, that tlte pitiful 
"fillow /tad corifèssed in prison, that, in the hope 
" qf saving his lift by it, he Itad false{lJ accused 
u some of our socie{lJ. II'hen in his cell, he often 
" loo/ced round hinz, as if lie expected the ne"{cs of 
" his pardon; a circll1J2stance, 7.t'lÛc!t a great rnany, 
" u'ho 
<<.:ere present, noticed. Besides,-by an 
" order of the king, it was granted to ltÎ1n alone, 
" tltat tlte jàta11'ope should not be Cllt, until he "l1'as 
" dead; which jà'l'our 'lras g;ranted to no otlter*.. 
" Nor did the earl Q[ lJlontg'oJnery, 7.í:ho was 
" present at the e:l..'eculÎon, dare to promise, tltat 
" tllis indulgence should be shewn to any, though 
" he protested, that he was 172UCIt g'rie
ced, 'If..'hen he 
U saw thenl treated u'ith so 'l71llCh cruelty. III 
"addition to this circllJllstance, Cecil pleaded 
" strenuously, in council, tltat favour and succour 
" might be sheu}Jl to tlte u'ÿè and children Q[ Bates; 
" 'Which pro
('es that, Bates either did or said sonze.. 
" thing, which reconl17zended ltinl to indulgence. 
" 'Tltusjàr,-e:l..'clusive of the e'l:idence qfBates, 
" there is nothing "[{,/lich can inculpate thejesuits,- 
" no/ even in the bool
 {chich has been publis/led on 
" this conspiracy,-nor in the e:l..'arnination Q[Faux, 
" or lVin/our. Nor does even Cecil, in the book, 
U which he edited on the same suldect, nor the 
" bishop of Rochester, in the printed serrnon, which 
" he delit'ered at St. Paul's, adduce any particular 
· We have mentioned that the populace present at Garnetes 
execution insisted that the same mercy should be shewn to him. 
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c. Jàct ab aillst tlte society. If'ruJJl all these cir- 
" CUl1lstaJlCe.ç it nza.1J be collected, ratlter tllat the 
" }nillistry sought to i1ýla1ne a prt;judice against 
" the '1Jze1Jzbers (1. the :
ociet!J, than tlUll just calise 
U or.H c/t prejudice did ,,'cally e.'l'ist. lIou'ct'cr, 
"'Jj.Olll these trifling }Jl"oqfs, a 1J1"oclallzatioll r;ca,
 
" iSSI cd against thrce 1nembcrs qf. the urder, 
" Garnctt, Gerard and GrecJl'(('ay, ns traitors ;- 
"their persons ,cere described, and a 1"Cu.'a1Y! 
"q/fered to those, 
,lto 
"ollld discorcr the71J.-It 
" ltapjJelled about tlzis tillIe, that a gelltlenzan q[ 
"the nanle 9/-' Littleton, bein!!; COndeJJlned fll" 
" treason at lr"orcester, because he lLad receÍ'l:cd 
... Robert 11 P intour into Ids hOllse, intÏtnatcd, 'õ:itll 
.. a t:iew to obtain Ilis pardon, that Garnett lay 
" concealed at Jlr. Abin
'don' s. Instantly they 
H scarched JJr. Abillgdon's house: smiths, 11la.'iOllS, 
u and bricl.'la.ycrs 'Lcere employed; and, qfter a dili- 
,. {!;cnt search dllriJl
' 1nallY days, IlCO hiding-places 
"'i,:ere discorcred; one, in zrltich Garnett and 
" OldcOl"/l, and tlte otlter, in 'Lcltich little John, Gar- 
" nett's 8crrant, and Rodolplt, Oldcorn
s servant, 
" lay ltid.-1'here also came into their llands, 1Jlany 
" otlter priests and jesllits; and indeed so bloody 
" a } Jersecution is now ra l1 -l/lf1' oo'ainst the P riests 
b b b , 
" tltat, ill tlte natural course Q[ Itunlan events, none 
" can escape. They sceln to hare deternlÍncd eitltel- 
" to apJlrehend thelll all, or to .s/arre tltenz all to 
" death iJ tlteir hidil1
'-place.s: --this necessarily 
U llUtst be lite case, ifthe.1J }Jcrsist in 'lchat tltey ',a'()e 
" begun; Jbr the.1f beset C"l'eJ:1J hOllse in ll'lliclt they 
VOL. III. X 
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"SlIsjJccl a lJriest to be, as long as Ihe.y think 
" proper. 
" , In this lJlight, are nOLl' the qffairs qrthe catho- 
" lies :-besides tchich, the parlia1Jzent is no":i' pro- 
"jeclÍJl/;!; to accon/plislt ils ends 
lj nett' la1Lw, and 
" these 1nllch 1110re g;ric('olls than those, u'hic!t 'rce 
"have hitherto borne, Sú Lhat our hope is to' br 
" }Jlaced in God alone,-to {chonz I desire tv C0111- 
u 1l1end thee and 1/l..l/self. (On the si.1,tlt if Februar..1J 
" f!/- the ..year 1606).' 
""These partitulars respecting the conspiracy 
., \verc ,vritte
l by one, ,vho seeU1S to have been 
" present at the trial; anù they coincide \vith the 
to. letter, \v hich filtber Eudæmon J oannes, pro. 
'I. duces, as \vritten by Bates to his confessor, a 
"little \vhile before he was carried away to be 
,. executed. IIis copy of this lettcr father Eudæ- 
"tHOn Joanllcs declares hilllself to have' received 
,. fröm persons, \vho transcribed it fronl the original, 
" in Bates's own hand-\vriting.-It is of the follow- 
" ing tenor. 
" , I.said, iJl1l1Y last exanzination, that I SuplJosed 
" tltat JI1". Green"{('ay had receit'ed some l'n01cledg;e 
" w'he conspiracy; Wt1le others, Isaid nothing else 
"pusitiz'elg, than tltat they 
.\}ere all seen by 'fne in 
" c0111pany 7l'ith 17l..1J 111aster at Lord Va U:J; , s. I said 
" too, that I saw JJIr. "Talley, (tltis 
.t'as Garnett's 
" aSSlinled name), 7.cith Air. Gl
eenway, qfter tlie 
" detection of the conspiracy'; 
l"'liclz is true: fl'r, 
" háol.'infj' been sent to that place, 1('ilh letters, I 
"found SOlne persons there, {fnd returned 7.cil1l 
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., j\lr. rCCll"i.Ca!J tu If'.nloi r's jiJr 'he ]J 1I1 1 JO ,"'c 
" (if llice/ing ';.ci tll }J1!J l1ul8ter; fi'Ul/l 'his place, 
" he dejJarted.for [Ii IlUll8 
 q[ Jlr. lhinf:j'du'll. 
h TJiÏs I said; but nothing 'lJ1UrC; ,-chich too, 1 
,. ISTeatlg 1'ejJcnl qf; and I hope tltat I ."hall 
h uttaill pardull qf God, since the hope qf Ii c, 
"not deprat'ilg qf heart, e:l'torted tltese things 
" Q[ 1JlC'1 althollg'h 1 inzal/;'i'llc that it ';.('ill du me no 
'" g;oud.' 
" So much for Dates. 'fhese things, of course 
U \vere sufficient to furnish our adversaries \vith "1 
" pretence for arresting Garnett, a
 they desired 
" to excite enmity against us; yet they appeared so 
" f:1r of no ",'eight, that, even on the trial, \vhen the 
" case of Garnett \Y3
 before the court, they \vere 
" not brought forward, and Cecil ingenuously con.. 
" fesscd, that the judges had no proof against him, 
" till they obtained a kno\vledge of the cunversation 
" "ith his feIIo\v prisoncr. But ho\v great was 
"the hopc, \vith \\'hich Da.tes \\'as buoycd up, 
" appears fr01H the saIne letter, in one part of\vhich, 
" he haYS, that one day, early in the 1110rllillg, being 
II called frolH his bed, \vhere he \vas lying under 
"guard, he found a person, \vith a ne\v dress 
"\vhich the jailor \vishcd hinl to put on, to try 
U \vhether it \vonId fit him. 'Before that too, J (says 
" he), 'lord Salisbury asked lne \vbether I stood 
" in need of any thing; and reminded the jailor to 
" provide me \vith a cloak, (nul to treat nle in a 
" liberal and obliging manner.' 
,. 'Vith regard to tIlc conversation of Garnett 
., \vith Oldcorn, hi5; fcllo" l }risoncr, the foHo\rillír 
:') 


X ,) 
.. .... 
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" facts are ascertained. "1hile Garnett \vas kept 
" in close custody in the 1"0\ver of London, lllany 
" reports, uI1\vorthy of so great a Ulan, \vere circu- 
" ]ated ;-a8 if, through fear of torture, he had 
"divulged the secrets of confessions, and many 
" other Inatters on different subjects. ï'hey gave 
" out also, that he solicited the ll1Ìnisters to be pri- 
" vately executed, as not being able to bear the 
" public obloquy; and that he begged for his life, in 
" a \vomanish n1al1ner; that he was nearly worn 
" out by constant \vakefuhiess during six \-,'hole days 
" and nights, and ,vas not altogether in his right 
" senses; and that he uttered many things in a 
" disturbed and trelnbling voice. In fact, it was 
"the interest of his enelnÎes to use a stratagem 
(II of this kind, both to \veaken the respectabiJity of 
'I' this venerable III an, and to elicit sOlnething, 
" \\'hich Inight be a plausible subject of accusation 
" against hiln. In the mean tilne, ho\vever, ,,,hile 
u 110 catholic had access to him, or any means of 
"conversing with him, or of inquiring into the 
U truth of the reports spread against him, the over- 
" officiousness of his enenlies in spreading the re- 
" ports \\"c have Inentioned, weakened their credit 
"in the minds of the lllorc prudent: they \vere 
"at length disbelieved altogether, to the signal 
" disgrace and shame of evil-disposed persons, when 
U Garnett, in open court, stood up as the vindicator 
U and strenuous assertor of his o,,yn integrity and 
"honour. For, although his adversaries surrounded 
''I and entangled him in their toils, he preserved 
" that trust in God, which he could not explain to 
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" the heretics, \vl10, to obtain evidence against hilTI' 
U turned upside do\\'n all ancicnt forins and ordi.. 
"nances. But, \vhcn no ::;utficicnt evidence to 
U convict hilTI could be adduced, either ti.Olll the 
U confessions of the conspirators, or fronl his O\\'U 
" accuscrs, althougl1 he Vias repeatedly questioned 
" by the cOllllllissioners, they, thinkin
 to aCCOln.. 
" plish the object by stratagenl, brought Ed\vard 
" OIdcorn, \\'ho, as I just Inentioned, \vas taken at 
, the same time ,,"ith Garnett, into a rOOln adjoining 
" Garnett's, and gave order that the jailor, upon 
" pretence of friendship, should apprise Garnett of 
"it, and :she\v hÎ1n a certain chink in the \vaIJ, 
" \\
hich would give him an opportunity of speaking 
u to his friend. Not long after this, Garnett, 
" being a man of a fi
ee open mind, not susp
cting 
" any trick, either for the sake of confession or corn- 
" fort, resolved to take advantage of the liberality 
U of the jailor. The latter, as he had been in.. 
U structed by the ministers, placed in ambuscade 
" persons, who might overhear their conversation; 
U the place having been previously Inade and fitted 
" up for that purpose. Garnett, after the confes- 
" sion of his sins, \"hile he was talking familiarly 
" with' Oldcorn about hilTIseJf and his affairs, made 
" use of expressions, \\"hich intimated that he had 
" learnt" something about the conspiracy, through 
u Greenway, in the \vay of sacranlental confession; 
" but on this condition, that, if it \vere kUO\Yll frolll 
" any other quarter, he should be at liberty to speak 
U of it, according to his O\Vn discretion. This, being 
" overheard by the li
tencrs, and being reported to 
x 3 
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"the 111inisters, was deell1cd quite sufficient for 
" charging Garnett with having cOl1uuittcd treason. 
" Let us, ho\vevcr, no\v hear Garnett himself, as 
" he expressed hill1self on all these subjects, when 
" he ,vas publicly accused. 
" On the fifth of the calends of April, in the 
"year 1606, not in the usual place of trials at 
" 'Vestluinster, but in the hall, ,vhich they call the 
"hall of Standards, (vulgarly Guildhall), in the 
" middle of the city, \vhere the lord mayor and 
" justices arc accustollled to sit in judgtl1ent, there 
" sat, with the lord ll1ayor, as ll1anagers of the pro- 
" secution, the earls of N ottinghaln, Suffolk, \V 01"- 
." cester, Northampton, and Salisbury, with the chief 
"justice of the king's bench, the first lord of the 
" royal treasury, and Chet\vynd, a justice of the 
"peace. About nine o'clock on that day Garnett 
" was placed at the bar; and, according to custoln, 
"ordercd to raise his hand: he raised it with- 
" out delay, and with a serenity and composure of 
" countenance, \v hich both evinced the tranquillity 
" of his Inind, and inspired the beholders with vene- 
U ration. The substance of the indictment \vas, 
"that, on the ninth of the preceding month of 
"July, in the parish of St. Michael, London, 
" in the place cOlnn1only called Queenhithe, he had 
" conspired \vith Robert Catesby, C\vho had lately 
" been killed in open rebellion), 6],gainst the life of 
" the lTIOst serene lord the king, and of his son: 
" that, in order to acco111plish Inore surely this dia- 
" bolical}Jurpose, he had caused a vast quantity of 
" gunpo\vtler to be collected under the parliamcllt- 
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" house, to hlo\\ up hy it the king, quecn, prince, 
"noLles, lords 
piritual 
nl(l telupol'al, knights, 
" citizclls,-il1 short, the \\'hole a:"lsclnbly, at one 
" Llast, ana aftcr\vards tu kindle 
cditioll through 
" the ,,'holc kingdolll, and introdul:c foreign troops, 
" by \\'honl the killga0111 of I
llgland 111ight be over- 
"thrO\\'11. To \vhich charges, after Garnctt had 
"plcaded 'not guilty,' and a jury of t\velve 111Cll 
" had been choscn, he SUbll1ittcd, according to the 
" national usage, to be tried by God and his country. 
" Thcn, one of the king'
 advocates, 11aving made a 
" short but rancorous speech, saying, alnong other 
" thiuo's -' there is no secret \vhich shall not be 

 , , 
"revealeù, nothing hidden, \",hich shall not be 
" kno\\'H, '--he left the ulatter to be Inore funy cx- 
" patiatcd upon by sir Ed\vard Coke, the king's 
" attorney or advocate-general, as he is called. Sir 
" E(hvard, though at the outset of his speech he 
" had said that he intended to speak upon no other 
"subject than the latc horrid dct of treason, 
" launched forth into suhjects so various and Ull- 
"connected, that he tired the hearers ,vith l1is 
" nonsense, and entangled hill1self in his o\\'n loqua- 

'city. lIe discour
ed, at full length, on tIle an- 
" tiquity of this legion, and on all the conspiracies 
" that had takcn place froll1 the beginning of the 
" reign of Elizabeth; on the bull of Pius the fifth, 
" the Spanish alï11ada, the arrival or" Can1pian in the 
" island, Persons's book, De Jure Regni, Creswell's 
"Philopater, aud the l}cdigree, dignity, learning, 
" picty and luarriage of his king; and lastly, on 
" equivocation, al \vays intel'w'caving, in the different 
X4 
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"parts of his discourse, SOlnc char
e or other, 

'against Garnett, with an evident pnrpose of 
" lnaking hinl the author or participator, not only 
" of this, but of all other acts of treason; and of 
" taking frolll the accused, the lueans of defence, by 
.U jumbling together in the accusation, such a mass 
" of different circumstances. 
U Then Garnett, being a luan of ready under- 
" standing, arose to speak, ,,'ith a countenance COln- 
U posed and modest; and, after he had paid due 
" respect to the cOlnmissioners, he proceeded to di- 
" vide, ,,,hat related to the business, into four heads, 
, and expressed hiInself on them to this effect : 
" , I see, that I must speak of our doctrine taken 
U altogether; then, of recusants, in general; after- 
" wards, of the superiors of our society generally ; and 
" lastly, of 111yse!f. Concen1ing these, I ,viII briefly, 
1>' clearly, and candidly explain what the case is. 
u 1st. ' The attorney-general has spoken acrinlo- 
" niously against that part of our doctrine, wherein 
" we teach, that equivocations may lawfully be used, 
U in certain cases; as if this doctrine \vould break 
" through the universal bonds of hUlnan fellowship, 
" and rob In.artyrs of their crowns; neither of \vhich 
u is efIected by the doctrine, if it be rightly under- 
f' stood. For we do not teach the lawfulness of a 
" proDliscuous and arbitrary l}se of equivocation, in 
"contracts, in giving evidence before a lawful 
fC judge, or to the prejudice of any third person: 
" yet w,e declare equivocation to be lawful, when 
" any question is asked of us, to which \ve cannot 

.' give a positiv
 an.s\\"cr, \vitholJt detrilllcnt to our. 
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U selves, or another; or, ",hen the judgc is not a 
CI la",Tful onc, or though the judge be a la\\'ful judO'c, 
II if he questions us about things, \vhich are ,,-holly 
U secret, and \vhich do not conlC under his jurisdic- 
" tion :-ill these and sin1Ílar cases, in order to 
&II rescue ourselves frolll vexation, \ve la\vfully rc- 
" serve in our lllinds \vhat \Vc do not utter \vith the 
U tongue: nor does this, in anywise, disturb hUluan 
" fellowship; it rather aids it, and keeps frolll the 
cc vice of lying, which is lawful on no occasion; it 
U also coincides ,vith the principles and doctrine of 
U the \visest men, and of the holy fathers of the 
" church, as not one, as far as I know of, rejects it. 
" St. 1'homas Aquinas teaches it in nlorc passages 
" than onc of his \vorks, especially where he treat
 
" of the sacrament of penance: he declares eXl)li
 
" citly, that, if a confessor is interrogated by any 
" person WhOlTISOeVer, respecting things, \vhicb have 
"COlne to his knon-Ieùge by auricular confession 
" only, equivocation is not on1y Ia\vfuI, but the con.' 
" fessor is bound to deny his kno\vledgc of theln. 
" Nor docs this impede the glory of martyrs; for 
" \ve do not teach, as the attorney-general seelncd 
" to say, that it is lawful to equivocate in nlatters 
" of faith; on the contrary, \ve think the follo\\"ers 
" of Priscillian guilty of heresy for teaching and 
" acting upon that doctrine ; and, in our OWl1 tiules, 
" the catholics have ever given direct an8" ers to 
" questions respecting faith, as it becalne thenl to 
" do, and have suffered the punishll1ent of death. 
" N O\V, this punishment of death they might have 
u c
capcù, if they had considered it la\vful to equi- 
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" vocate in such cases. This doctrinc I could con- 
"fÌrnl by 111any passages, \vhich 111igl1t bç cited 
"fi'oin the sacred scriptures; but I decline this 
" labour, ,18 I have disputed lTIOrC fully upon this 
" very point before you and other learned lll(
n in 
" the To\ver, \vhell you caIne to Ule for the purpose 
" of eXéunination. '-Here Cecil observed,-' \ve wish 
" to ask you onc question, Garnett: you teach that 
" it is not right to equivocate before a cOlllpetent 
" judge; I hope that you consider us in the light 
" of legitinlate judges; you, bo\vever, denied Inany 
" things to me in the Tower, which, when witnesses 
"were sub:sequently brought forward, you con- 
" fessed.' -Garnett replied, 'I certainly did so, 
"because I thought, that no \vitness could have 

, been brought against DIe, and that, those things 
" which were asked of lßC, were therefore secret: 
" -besides, I was not then lawfully questioned, 
"especially, when my ans\vers Inight tend to the 
" disadvantage of another person, who lay under no 
" accusation. 
" , Another point of our doctrine, against which, 
" the attorney-general has forcibly inveighed, re- 
" lates to the excomlnunication and putting down 
" of kings. Although this subject affords a broad 
" field of disputation, yet, as it is difficult to speak 
" before this honourable asselubl}T in a case, which 
" seenlS more nearly to touch their own sovereign, 
" I will speak, though boldly, yet briefly, in justifi- 
"cation of myself and my catholic brethren of 
"England. In the first place, - I entreat your 
" lordship to bear in mind, that th,e doctrine of our 
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Ie society un this head, \vas ever the saIne \vith that, 
" \vhich is taught by catholic subjects and schools, 
" in every part of the \vorld, \vhere the sovereigns 
" arc catholics: nor, on that account, arc those, 
" \vlto teach it, accounted traitors; nor, do princes 
" think tlrlt the doctrine itself trains thcir 
ubjects 
" to trea::;on and sedition. Nor do I really under- 
" stand, why, our society, \vhich in no\vise departs 
" ii-Olll the doctrine everywhere received, or alters 
" it in a single tittle, should be branded more than 
"others, with the stain of so heavy a charge. In 
., the next place, it is necessary to bear in luind, 
" that there is a great difference between our Ino
t 
" serene king, and those princes, \vIlo, having once 
" embraced the catholic faith, aftcr\\'ards recant and 
"fa}] into heresy, thereby separating thcmsel ves 
" frolTI that body and that head, \vith \vhich they 
" had becn formerly united. Those are the persons 
" affcctcd by the-censures, upon \vhich the attorney- 
"general has argued so fully; they are surely 
" punished deservedly by that po\ver, fro111 which 
" they have ul1deservedly departed. The case of 
" our king is different; he professes that doctrine, 
"\vhich he inlbibed with his lnother's milk: to 
" hin1, therefore, no private person can apply those 
" opinions and general censures.' 
" , But,' (says lord Salisbury), 'can the pontiff 
" excomn1unicate our king?' -' I should not wisl] 
" to can in question this power of the pontiff: or 
" to deny it,'-answercd GaTIlctt.-' 'VItat then,' 
" said the carl, 'if he \vere excollllllunicated, ',"ould 
" it be la\\ful for hi
 
ubjects to rebel ?'-' To tho
c 
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II things,' replied Garnett, , I long ago made an- 
" swer; and I beg that I may not be pressed too 
" closely with questions of this kind.' Then the 
"canon nos 8anct01'llnl. having been read, and 
" the attorney-general saying in jest, that Garnett's 
" answer referred to that, leave was given Garnett 
" to proceed to the other following points. 
" 2d. 'The second point,' Garnett said, 'upon 
" \vhich I design to speak, is, of recllsants in gene.. 
ural, (that is, of those catholics who refuse to be 
U present at the religious cerelnonies and prayers of 
,c the heretics). These, if we believe the attorney- 
"general, ground their absence on the buH of 
" Pius v, whereby he excommunicated Elizabeth. 
" If this were the fact, it would now be Ia,vful to 
"atten<l the protestant church, since our most 
" serene king has not been excomlnunicated by the 
" decree ; certainly, therefore, the catholics, who 
u sought to free tJlemselves from the penalties of 
" recusallCY, would now assist at the protestant 
" service, if they considered it to be lawful. 


* The canon, to which reference is made in this place, is 
usually cited, under the title, " Una sanctorum," from its first 
words; it was promulgated by Gregory VII, and is inserted in 
the Decretam Gratiani, (pars 2da, causa xv. quest. viii. c. 4), 
and may be thus translateJ, literally,-" 'Ye, holding the 
" statutes of our holy predecessors, absolve by apostolical 
" authority, those, who are bound by fealty or oath, to the 
" excommunicated; and we, by all means, prohibit them not 
cc to observe fealty to them, till they come and do satisfac- 
,u tion."-" I admit," says Bossuet, (Défense de la Déclaration 
du Clergé de France, liVe i. c. x.), "that the intentions of 
cc Gregory were good,-but he goes beyond all bounds,,- 
" quite to the extreme." 
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CC C Neither is that true, \vbich has been asserted 
cc so positivcly, that the catholics did not absent 
u thenlsclvcs. fronl the }>rotcstant clulrches till the 
" 11 th year of l
lizahcth: for I know very Inany 
" persons, living at that tilne, who absented t11cln- 
" 
elvcs fi.Olll the protestant churches during the 
" \vhole preccding part of the reign of Elizabeth. 
" Moreover, 1\'1r. Fitzherbert, in those days, \vrote 
" a book in \vhich he proved that it \vas not lawful 
" for catholics to be present at meetings of that 
" kind; and it is publicly kno\vn, that many 
"bishops and priests ,vere tllro,vn into })rison, 
"because they ,vould not be l)resent at thenl. 
" Consequently it was not on account of the ex" 
" C0111nlUnication pronounced against Elizabeth, but 
" frol11 Illotives of conscience, that they absented 
u thenlselves. This ,vas the practice from- tbe be" 
" ginning of the heresy of Arius: the ArÎans had 
"})riests, masses, altars, the entire liturgy of the 
" catholics, and the same ceremonies, yet the ca- 
U tholics did not go to tbeir service. I confess 
II indced that this ,vas not equally understood by 
" a11 catholics at the first beginning of the refor- 
" mation: but the matter having been brought 
" for\vard during the council of Trent, it ,vaS de- 
" termined by twelve men of leårning and \vcight, 
II choscn for that purpose, that for catholics to assist 
" at the protestant church was by no means lawful; 
" and the council confirmed thcir decision. These 
"observations, wJIich I have made to she\v the 
"reasons of our non.attendance at the religious 
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II service of the protestants, \viII suffice for the 
" present purpose. 
"3d. 'The third charge,' continued Garnett, 
" '\vas against the jesuits in general; SOlne of these 
" the attorney.,general declares to be guilty of the 
" most abandoned treasons; as those, which, he 
" says, \vere to have been cffectcd by the lTIeanS of 
" Colin, York, 'Villian1s and Squire. This I can 
" assert ;-that I have seen the solenln protesta- 
" tions and depositions of Holt and 'Valpole, ('Vh0111 
" be accuses), and the oaths in which they s\\'ore 
II by their eternal salvation, that they ncver had 
" any C0l11111unication ,vith those persons, about any 
" subject of this nature: and, in truth, if \ve ,veigh 
" the lllatter according to hUlnan prudence, it n1ust 
" appear to a reflecting lllan contrary to all reason, 
" that these fathers, (,vho, as you yourselves kuo,y, 
" ,vere not altogether out of their senses), should 
" in an aÆ'tir of such great importance, have ,vished 
"to Inake use of men, who rlissented frol11 the 
II catholic religion, such as York, Squire and others. 
" These professed the protestant religion, and were 
" little known to the fathers of our society: and, 
" whatever lllay be said of the confessions of the 
"criminals, extorted by dint of tortures, or the 
" hope of reward, it is 't matter of fact that 'ViII iam s 
" and Squire, when on the eve of death, declared 
" that both they thelnselves and the f:1thers of tbe 
" society \vere free frOlTI the imputed gui] t. Add 
"to this, that the probity of these fathers has 
" been sO' \vell known, and their integrity su wen 
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" tried and Inadc public by \vritten books and the 
" strongest cvidence, that I should appear to labour 
" in vain had not the attorney-gcneral thought 
" proper to put ns in Inind of these 10ng-forgottPl1 
" filct". 
" , 'Vïth regard to hlther Sher\vood, I have never 
"as yet heard of any priest of that nanlC, ,vho 
" bclongeil to our society; and I anI sure that there 
" never ,vas such a person: so that it is evident 
" that the ,vhole story, respecting hinl, (no nlattcr 
" ,,,hat it ,vas), \vas picked up in the public streets, 
" and cxaggerated, in order to pxcite odiu111 against 
" us. 
" 4. 'Lastly; - I am no'v to speak about InyseIf ; 
"aÙd I \visJl you to bear in Blind, that filIsehood 
"oftentiulcs scenlS H10re probable than truth, if 
" nlcn are led by conjectures alone, especially \vhen 
" the 
peakcr has the talent of setting off L1lsehood 
" to advantage. Add to this,-that both christian 
" piety and even C01111110n hUlllanity require that a 
" case of life and death should not be decided by 
" light conjectures, but by eye witnesses and un- 
" doubted proofs. :Nothing of this is produced to 
"support the charge brought by the ilttonley- 
U general: I \vill, therefore, tell you candidly \vhat 
U I have done in this business, of \vhich I anI no,v 
u accuset1; and ho\v I have conducted luyself; and 
" although nlY conduct 111ay not be approved of by 
"you, \vho are strangers to the catholic faith, 
" certainly no catholic could have taken any other 
" course. 
" , III the first placc, I call to \vitncss, (;od and all 
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" the saints, that I al\vays abhorred this, and every 
" other treasonable action; that I always thought 
" and al\vays taught, that such schen1es and })lot8 of 
" subjects against their sovereigns were unla\vful; 
U and that I have laboured, \vith the utmost indus- 
U try in my po\ver, to l)revent and suppress theIn. 
" , In the next l)lace, I o,vn that, a long tiu1c ago 
U I understood frOln 
rr. Catesby, that he had some 
U plan in agitation, \\'hich \vould tend to the good 
II of the catholics, as he himself imagined. 'rhis, 
U I revealed to no one; but I dissuaded him frolll 
Ie it \vith such force and earnestness, that I reany 
" thought he had given up all such designs as \vere 
" of a treasonable tendency: he hin1self, certainly 
"promised that he would abandon theln. But 
II I deelned it the duty of a priest of the religion of 
" Christ to bury the affair in silence, according to 
II the doctrine of Christ, my master ;-' If thy 
" brother ]lave offended against thee, go and rebuke 
U him betwecn thee and hilnself alone; if he hear 
U thee, thou hast gained thy brother; but if he 
U do not hear thee, then thou mayest proceed to 
U other steps.' - Being persuaded, therefore, that he 
" had whoHy desisted froln the plot, I considered 
" myself free from denouncing it. If this be not 
U conformable to your law, yet the law of Christ 
" and christian piety have instructed me, that it 
" does not become a catholic and a priest of the 
" religion of Christ to accuse his brother ot a crime t 
U of which he was believed to have repented. 
II 'Moreover,-my actions, stronger than all con- 
"ject.ures, prove, ho\v averse I have ever been to 
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U plots of this kind, and ho\v nluch I have endea. 
" voured to hinder them. I have received letters 
" from Iny superior, in \vhich he rigorously com- 
"mands lllC to abstain fronl every attempt of 
"violence. I also strove, \"ith all the might in my 
" po\vcr, that such attclnpts lI1Ïght be prevented, by 
"a hcavier censure than lilY O\Vll: this I should 
" not have done so earnestly, had I approved of the 
"plot.-Besidcs,-I kne\v ho\\r much these at- 
" tenlpts \vould displease the sovereign pontiff; for 
" it had been reported to TIle, that my anxiety, my 
" vigilance in appeasing the cOlnnlotÎon in Here- 
" fordshirc and other places had been commended 
"by his holiness hilllseif. In short,-that sub.. 
" Inission and respect to superiors, on \vhich \ve 
" set the highest value, _ deterred Ine from every 
" such measure; for \ve are enjoined most heavily 
" by our superiors to abstain from Ineddling \vith 
" public affairs.' 
" Here the attorney-general thought proper to 
"interrupt Garnett, and to affirnl that he had 
" hindered nothing :-at least,-that it did not 
"appear, other\vise than by his own assertion; 
" that he had prevented any mischief; that it was 
" an easy matter for anyone to speak in favour of 
" his o\vn cause; and finally that, if he hindered 
" any evil, he haa ùone so, not for the good of the 
"state, but froln a she\v of humanity, still taking 
" care that the TIlain object \vould not be obstructed. . 
" -To \vhich Garnett replied: ' In \vhateverlnanner 
" the attorney-general lllay unjustly and Inaliciously 
"pervert my meaning, nlY purpo
 uniformly has 
'"OL. 111. y 
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" been to prevcnt, if by any means I could, these 
" disturbances. I ahvays dreaded thenl ; as I observed 
" that the catholics bore very impatiently the in- 
." cessant calamities and persecutions, under \vhich 
'
they 
uffered, and procJainled openly, that the 
H king had bro1..en the pron1Ïse \vhich he had luade 
" to theln. Surely the injunction to the catholics, 
" to forbear fro1l1 thenl, undér the pain of anathelna, 
h \vhich injunction I endeavoured to procure fronl 
"R,oIne could not in any po:ssible nlanner have 
" been L:'1vourable to treaSOlJ. 
, '" And no\v, al110ng other things, it is laid to lny 
" charge, that I gave letters of reconlnlendation to 
" rfhomas 'Vintonr, Faux, and others, who "'-ere 
" about to cross the :sea. I on'n that I have given 
"letters, but I did not inquire into the causes, 
" why the parties \-vent abroad.- I kne\v that they 
" \vere catholics, and lnen of a blanleless life: to 
" this I bore testilnony, that they Inight be received 
" \vith the uSllal forms of politene
s. I gave theu1 
" such letters, as I gave to lllany 11lore, \vho lie under 
" no Ï1nputation of conspiracy: if they have abused 
" my kindness, in order to pron10te their O\Vl1 plans, 
" it is not my fault, but theirs.'-' Did not you 
" kno\v for \vhat purpose they went abroad?' said 
" Salisbury; 'Did not you yourself tell IDe, you had 
" nalned l\1r. Edn1und BaynhalD as a proper person 
" to be sent to the pope? '-' I said this only,' 
" replied' Garnett, after it had been judged proper 
" that SOUle one or other should be sent to the 
" pope, to explain to hinl the condition of the catho- 
." lie-so This could not be done without great 
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,
 expense. 1 therefore thought it better that this 
i' business, should be entrusted to 1\lr. Baynham, 
h ,vho, as J knew, had t,,"o years before designed to 
" makp that journey, than that SOUle other person 
" should be appointed, as the expense of the journey 
" would then falJ on himself, and not on the general 
" hody of the catholics. But at the tin1e, ,,,hen 
" 1\lr. Baynham went abroad, I kne\v nothing at all 
" about this deed of treason. I aln fully persuaded 
" that l\fr. Catesby had not intended to make even 
" the pope acquainted ,,'ith the real nature of \vhat 
" he ,vas plotting; but only to consult hinl, in a 
"general ,yay, ,,?hether any thing ought to be 
" attempted: and this I conclude from ,vhat l\Ir. 
" Catesby soleu1uly pron1ised )1]e, that he "ould 
" atteulpt nothing, \vithout the consent of the pope. 
" But I never consented that anyone should be 
" sent in lUY nan1C: those, \vho were 1110re nearly 
" concerned, in the Inatter, ,vere at liberty to send 
U jf they thought proper. If any thing seems to be 
" collected fron1 the evidence of FauÀ, or of any 
" other person, ,vhich proves the fact to be other- 
" \vise, they themselves are to take to it, for I \vas 
C( not concerned in their counsel. ' 
" , 'Vith regard to the ans\ver, ,vhich Catesby 
" received frolll HIe, respecting the 111urder of the 
" innocent '\vith the guilty, it has not been accu- 
" rately repeated by the attorney-general; for I did 
" not say that it ,vas lan-ful for catholics to kill 
" protestants, even though son1e innocents should 
" be involved in the disaster; but, O\vhen talking 
U about a just \var in general tern1s, I ans\\'ered, 
Y2 
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" what all theologians and the COlnlllon custom of 
" war allow, that a town might be attacked, and 
" fortiiìcations demolished, even though the inno- 
" cent are exposed to death: for Catesby at that 
Ie time proposed a journey into Belgium on a mili- 
U tary enterprize. When I understood that this 
U answer had been dra\vn from Ine, for the purpose 
U of the late barbarous plot, I shuddered,-kl1owing 
" how nluch odiurn and dishonour it ,vonld bring 
., upon the catholics. 
" 'ne
ides other exertions,-l strove to avert 
u those things by Iny prayers; and it was IllY 
" greatest ,vish that the catholics should proceed in 
" a lllorc llliid and gentle course.'-' It is even so,' 
U said Salisbury, , for you told Ille,-as I was walking 
"in the gallery, that although we do not approve 
" of your luasses, yet that you were positive they 
" had done us good; for that you had prayed from 
" your very soul that this conspiracy might not be 
" effected, if it ,vas not likely to turn out to the 
II benefit of the church.' 'By no lneans, sir,' an- 
" swered Garnett, , for I did not say so ; I said that I 
" had prayed, that, if it pleased God, the minds of 
" his majesty and both houses of parliament might 
" be so far disposed to lenity, as not to enact laws 
" of such cruelty, as would in1pel the minds of the 
c, catholics, thus exasperated, to Inachinations of 
" this kind, which I always feared. And since the 
" attorney-general has thought proper to say, that 
" I \vished to disguise my real sentiments by this 
" turn, and has produced witnesses, who attempt to 
U prove this, by my own words,-I do not object to 
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" the honour of the ,vitnesses, whom he praises so 
" nluch : - I have only to say, that they may be very 
" upright lllen, yet nrty be ßlistaken in the mean- 
" ing which they put upon D1Y expressions: they 
" lllay not have understood every particular; they 
" luay, \vhen one thing ,vas brought for\vard, have 
" omitted, fro111 inaùvertency, to lllention something 
" \vhich altered the nleaning. I did not ,,,,ish to 
" disguise my mind by any colour of it. I said 
" more than once, that I was ready \vith an answer, 
" -and this \vas,-that I wished the la\vs in agita- 
u tion might not pass.' 
" At this the earl of Salisbury gre\v very angry, 
. " and rising up, said, in still In ore violent language, 
" -' There is no cause for your thus disparaging 
" the \vitnesses: if we \vere disposed to bring one 
" witness against you, a ,vitness not altogether un- 
" objectionable, we might still bring fouler charges 
" against you. Nevertheless, this shall not be done; 
"that all the ,vorld nlay kno\v, with \vhat great 
" regularity, and ,vith \vhat great lenity and mercy 
" \ve administer justice. Our most serene king has 
" therefore ordered, that your cause should be tried 
U in this noble assembly. For who is this Garnett 
" that he should be called forth to harangue in this 
U place, and insult so many illustrious 11len? I ven- 
" ture to say, that the highest cardinal at Rome, 
" if he were obliged to stand on his trial, \vould not 
" find more honourable judges. You are not sum- 
"moned hither, Garnett, on your own account; 
U but that your villainy, and the foul errors of your 
y 3 
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"religion, Inay be brought to light, and the cle- 
" Inency of his 111ajesty may be made manifest to 
"the whole \vorld. Your life is in the king's 
" hands; this he Inight take away f1'oln you on 
" many accounts; but, to the end that justice may 
"be openly 
he\vn, and the mouths of liars and 
" defalners stopped, he has deterlnined on trying 
" you in this place, before this honourable and dig- 
"nified court; of ,vhich court, we can boast as 
" lTIuch as the greatest cardinal of his judgment- 
" seat at Rome. 'Ve produce a witness, \vhose re- 
"putation is lTIOst sacred: \vho, for the \vhole 
" \vorld, \vould not do you injustice: from an ad- 
"joining room he overheard your conversations, 
" and it was a matter of policy on our part, that 
" you and Oldcorn should be stationed together so 

. conveniently, that you Inight hear and be heard. 
"Such policy, provided it be consistent "ith 
" christianity, ought not to be neglected by a \vell- 
U ordered government. If we did not adopt this 
"method, I real1y do not kno\v in \vhat way we 
" must have dealt \vith YOll; for, ill your books, 
"\ve are il1falnously charged \vith acts of cruelty, 
" and with the most grievous persecutions; and on 
" \vhich account, \ve have no little reason to stand 
"in fear of you. I t therefore becoilles necessal'Y 
" that you should be coaxed and fondled by us, as 
" children are by nurses; lest, if you should be 
" visited by disease or death, a report should get 
" abroad, that you have been cut off by poison, as 
" there is no\v a rlUl10ur about one of your brother. 
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" hood, that he ,vas racked by too violent torture, 
" ,,"hercas he inflicted death on himself, through 
" despair.' 
" Garnett thought such insulting language should 
" not have a reply; it \vas cvident to all, that it 
" proceeded frolll a disturbed lllilld; and that the 
" carl spoke incoherently. 'Vho could be igno- 
h rant ho\v cruelly those priests \yere treated, ".ho 
" \\"cre herctofore apprehended? Not as nurses treat 
" children, but as step-nlothers treat daughters-in- 
"Ian", ,vholn they hate \vith the greatest raneour. 
h He, \VhOnI Salisbury affiruls to have laid violent 
" hands on hilnse]f
 \vas John O\ven, (called little 
" John, frolll his diu1Ïnutive body) ; - this Ulan \vas 
" taken \vith Garnett, and brought to the /'fo\ver; 
" he \vas tortured by the rack, \vhen lIe ,vas labour. 
" ing unùer a rupture: not being able to sUPIJort 
" the excruciating pain, his bo\vels burst; l1e "as 
"taken to his bed, and died soon after. ....-\. tale 
" \vas :spread that he had perished by his O\Vl1 hands; 
" the c"Xecutiol1er hinlself denied it; declariug tllr- 
" ther, that he had scarccly ever seen a greater firln- 
" ness in anyone ;-besides,-he ,vas not buried in 
" the fields, nor in the king's higlnvay, \vith a stake 
" driven through lIÏs body, (as is the euston1 in 
" respect to those, \vho inflict death on theulselves), 
" but \vas interred ill the To\ver itself: 
" The king's attorney interrupted Salisbury, as 
" he ,vas violently declaiming, and charged Garnett 
" \vith his o,vn confession; \vhen he ,vas conversing 
"with Tcsiluond, (Grcen,,-ay), Garnett 
{ckno\v_ 
y 4 
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" ledged that he had been apprised of the plot, in 
" the sacrament of confession, but on condition that 
" he should keep it secret, unless it becalne known 
" from any other quarter; and, in that case, if he 
" should fàJI into the hands of his enemies, liberty 
"was given hiln to divulge, that he Inight escape 
" the rack. 
" The earl of N ortllampton then endeavoured to 
" bring two charges against Garnett; the first \vas, 
"that he \vas virtually involved in the conspiracy 
"by not having prevented it-according to the 
" maxinl of la\v,-' he \vho does not prevent \vhen 
" he can, commands, &c. :'-secondly, that he valued 
"his o\vn delivery from torture more than the 
" safety of the king. But Garnett answered, -' I 
" prevented it as In uch as I could; but I did not 
" disclose it to those, \vho, you SUPIJose, might have 
"hindered it. I had no other reason, than the 
" obligation of keeping secret, \vhatevcr \ve hear in 
" the sacrament of confession, an obligation, which 
" we deenl it unla\vful to violate. Nor is it right 
" to lay to Iny charge, that I }Jreferred IllY o,yn 
" safety to the welt'1re of the \v hole kingdo111; but 
" I observed the rule, not to do evil, though good 
" might ensue froln the doing of it; for \ve have 
" no liberty to disclose ,vhat \ve hear in confession, 
" except by the leave of him, who confesses. For 
" his good, and for the advantage and ,veIl-being 
" of the whole church, sacramental confession was 
" instituted \vith this obligation of secrecy; and, if 
" this obligation be violated, all reverence for the 
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" sacrament, and all its utility would be destroyed j 
" for who ,vould \vish to confess private aft-tirs, if 
" he \\.ere not certain of secrecy?' 
" Again,--\vhen Salisbury and the king's attor- 
" TIey -general \vcre laying to his charge, that al- 
"though he could not discovcr thc confcssion of 
" Tesimond, yet he ought to have revealed the plans 
" of Catesby and his associates, \vho had not Inade 
" their confessions to him; and that as Tesinlond 
" had not repented, his confession \vas a nullity; 
" Garnett ans\vered, in the first place, that T esi- 
" nlond had done every thing which \vas essential 
" to produce the effect and benefit of the sacra- 
" ment; and secondly, that, although there be 
" something \vanting, in \vhich it is necessary to 
" produce the benefit and grace of the sacran1ent, 
" in the penitent's regard, still it is a sacraulental 
" confession, and tlJcrefore binds the confessor to 
" secrecy, not only in regard to him, \vho confesses, 
" but in regard to all other persons \vhatever. 
"..l\fter\vards,-,vhen Garnett ,vas questioned 
" respecting his residence at "r ar,vick, (,,"here he 
" \vas taken, \vhen these COllullotÎons broke out),- 
"and about lIÏs conversation \vith Bates, \vho 
U brought a letter frolll Catesby, after the detection 
" of the conspiracy; he ans\vered, that he, having 
" no suspicion of the rising, had undertaken a 
" journey to St. 'Yinfred's \yell; but that, on his 
" return, at the solicitatiüJ1 of his friends, he conti- 
" Hued in that part of the country; and that, ifby 
" any chance, he could have foreseen that such a 
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" circulllstance \vould happen, he should have re- 
U paired to SOUle place, sufficiently relTIote fr0111 the 
" scene of disturbance. "\Vhen Bates had come to 
" him ,vith letters, on the discovery of the affair, he 
" did not ,vish to have any intercourse with one, \v ho 
" had inter111eddled \vith these treasonable Inachina- 
" tiol1s, and had brought hiln, his friends, and the 
" catholics universally, into the greatest and 1nost 
" certain misfortunes; that no one had been sent by 
" him to Catesby; and that \vhoever 111ight have 
" gone, to Catesby, he ,vcnt without his kno\vledge. 
" Then the earl of N ottingharn, that he n1ight 
" close the proceedings with a super-excellent rhe- 
"torical flourish, having asked leave to question 
" Garnett, said, "Vhat, Gan1ett, if I should come 
" to you for the purpose of confession, and should 
" say, that, before an hour was past, I \youid kill 
" the king with a dagger, would you, or vfould you 
" not disclose it ?' rro \VhOln Garnett ans",'ered; 
" , ßI y lord, if in any other \vay, I caUle to the 
" kno\vleùge of the affair, I should, of course, dis- 
H cover it; but, if I caUle to the kno,,"ledge of it 
" in confession, I should seek out every lneans of 
" preventing it, and having found theIn, I should 
" lnake use of then1 accordingIy.'-lt \\-'"as no \von- 
" der if the by-standers heard this sentence \vith 
" laughter rather than applause, since that, '\"hich 
"is for the public advantage of the church of 

, Christ, is far removed fron1 the unders
anding 
" of heretics; and \vhen sacraments are trodden 
" under foot, it is a 111atter of conrse that the rest 
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" should fitll to the ground. But N' ottingham- 
" (though ignorant of its justncss),-subjoined this 
"rclnark, 'Now, Garnett, you are, as it \vcre, in 
" the pulpit, as you often have been on other occa.. 
" sion
; but, to tell you frankly, \vhat I think, no 
" serInOn of yours has ever produced Inorc fruit, 
" than your sermon on this day.' After \vhich, 
" Salisbury said, 'ConIe, Garnett, yo.u see with 
" ho\v much kindness and liberality you have been 
" treated; you have had an1ple liberty of defending 
" yourself, and many things have been 11lentiollcd, 
" \vhich your best friends could bring forward in 
" support of your cause; the \"hole proceeding has 
"been conducted \vith the greatest 1110deration, 
"\vhich no one, ho\vcver ill-disposed, cau, as I 
" iUlagine, gainsay.' 
"The t\velve juryulell ,,,ere then called, and 
" Garnett \vas found, guilty; he ,vas then asked if 
" he had any 11lore to say.-' This only,' replied 
" Garnett,-' I \vill not quarrel ,vith your sen. 
" tence ;-the day ,viII COlne \vhen this saIne cause 
" \\-ill be tried before the tribunal of Christ, in the 
" presence of us aU,-not by erroneous conjectures, 
" by ill-founded argull1ents, but by the voices of 
" our consciences. In the Blean, lllay God pre- 
" serve the king! l\1 y life and death are at his 
" disposal: ] fear not death, it is the cnd of lUY 
" Iniseries: if his Inajesty 
hould grant me IllY life 
" -my faith and religion safc,- I ,viII strive, by 
" all good office
 in 111Y po\ver, to deserve \\yell at 
" his hands.' 
" 1'hc court having been broken up, and Garnett, 
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" according to his sentence, conducted, as a crinli- 
" nal, back to the Tower,-while he is preparing 
" himself for death, it will be useful to mention 
"those things, \vhich he prudently did, or dili- 
" gently \vrote, in order to compose the luinds of 
" the catholics, and to prevent every plot, tumult, 
" or sedition. In the first place, when SOl1le catho- 
"lies, in order to withhold the heretics from acts 
" of persecutions, thought it their duty to el1dea- 
"vour, as lunch as lay in theIn, to prevent the 
" ratification of the peace with Spain, unless the 
" free exercise of the catholic religion were granted, 
" and others thought that, if the free exercise of 
"their religion \vere withheld frolll them, they 
" ought to have recourse to arms ;-all found in 
" Garnett an adviser of far different 111easures. 
" He did not indeed undervalue the opportunity, 
" which presented itself, of striving for religious 
"liberty, but he considered it \'vrong to defend 
"religion by exciting sedition: there are letters 
"extant \vritten by hilu on that subject to his 
" superiors, dated the 2d of Septenlber of the year 
"1604, in \vhich, speaking of peace, he says, 
" , Every wise man approves of peace, and we hope 
" it will be profitable to religion; this, the catho- 
" lies expect in patience, but, if the attempt for 
" toleration do not succeed, I fear that the patience 
" of some will not hold out: what then is neces- 
" sary to be done? for the jesuits will not be able 
" to keep them in their duty. Let the pope, in 
" the plenitude of his authority, give orders, that 
" none of the catholics should dare to stir.' 'Vhen 
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H Garnett had luadc this resolution knO\Yll to the 
"catholics, there \vcrc not \vanting nlcn unfi\vour- 
" ably disposed to the society, \vho said of us, that 
" \VC \vcre hunting after the killg's favour, by conl- 
"plaisance. This cÎrculllstance Garnett Inentions 
" in another letter: it having been inquired, \vhe- 
"ther those things \verc true, \\'hich had been 
"brought frol11 l}adua by an unkno'\vn author, 
" , that the jesuits had given offence to the king, 
"hy seeking to interrupt the negotiations for 
"peace,' he "Tote in October of the saIne year to 
" this effect: 'As to \vhat has been \\Titten from 
" Padua, that the king is displca
ed with the catho- 
" lies, on account of the intenlperate proceedings of 
" certain jesuits :-ho\v filr this is fi'onI truth, is 
" \vell enough kllO\Vn in England. Ilerc, every 
" one is a \yarc ,vith \vhat earnestness and diligence, 
" the jesuits have proilloted peace. 'Ihe alnbas- 
" sador undoubtedly 111ade very great use of their 
" counsel and assistance in that business. l\lore- 
" over,-not long before the ratification took place, 
" a pcrson of the first rank in the kingdom, after 
" he had said that the jesuits \ycre nlen of rectitude, 
" pruùence and lcarning, comnlended theIn, in a 
"public asselllbl y, because they had Inade 
uch 
" strenuous exertions in the cause of peace. It 
" has been also ascertained that the conspiracy of 
" 'V' atson \vould have attracted many to it, if the 
" jesuits had not checked the evil. And, though 
" ît be not in their po\ver to control the nlachina- 
" tions and schemes of every restle
s and daring 
" individual, they ,,,ill however take care, that the 
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" far greater and better part of the catholics, follo\v 
"peaceable counsels: those \"ho are nlore hostile 
" to us, give out, that \ve flatter, and soothe the 
" king and his counsellors; but, as long as they 
"produce no other accusation against us, we \vill 
" bear this censure in quiet, and reckon it as praise. ' 
" Subsequently to this, \vhen, fro1l1 more frequent 
" conversations \vith Catesby, he had discovered, 
" that there ,vas s0111ething of consequence in agita- 
" tion, \vhich Catesby did not wish hiln to under- 
"stand fully, he took care to expatiate in his 
" sermons oftener, and in stronger terms than be. 
" fore, on the duty and Inerit of a patient endurance 
" of evils, and the proper fortitude of christians; 
" and to exhort the catholics rather to subdue per- 
" secution by longanimity than conquer it by resist- 
"ance. This offended Catesby, either because he 
" believed those things were levelled at hiulself, or 
" because he heard ull\villingly, what he thought 
" likely to raise, in the lninds of the hearers, a 
" doubt of the lawfulness of joining him and his 
" conlpanions in the plot. Hence Catesby did not 
" so often converse with Garnett, or so constantly 
" attend his sermons, as he was used to do. He 
" began even to find fault with the jesuits, \vho, as 
" he said, raised divis:ons in the catholic body, by 
" sometilnes opposing the power of the pope, some- 
" til11es extolling the virtue of patience, and sOI1?-e- 
" tÏ1nes holding out a vain hope of better times. 
" When these things were reported to Garnett, he 
" again consulted his superiors; he wrote to ROßle 
" the following letter, on.the 8th of May in the 
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" year after :-' Ahuost a1] the catholics sCC111 to be 
" dri, CIl to despair; ll1auy c0111plain of the jesuits 
"because they are an obstacle to their having 
" recourse to open violence. These things IHn e 
" fortunately been reported to IllC; for I dare Hot 
" inquire \, hat is their intcntion, \vhat are their 
" counsels, hecau
p our father-general has ordered 
" us to abstain entirely fro111 all such affairs.' To 
" \vhich letter the general "Tote an ans\ver to this 
" effett: 'That he ought to strive, \vith all his 
" lHight, to put an end to all the schenles, \vhich the 
" catholics ,vere foru1ing for their religious liberty; 
" and to take care that they utterly abandoned 
" those projects, because they could neither be put 
" into luotion, 1101' accoll1plished, \vithout 111any and 
" very grievous disadvantages to religion; and be- 
"cause they "ould quickly bring the catholics 
"thclllscives into the greatest difficulti
s; aud 
" \vhat \yas principally to be considered, because 
" the lllost holy vicar of Christ did not only dis- 
" approve 
uch designs, but pcrelnptorily orders it 
" to be abandoned: in addition to this, the honour 
" of the order is at stake, since no little disgrace 
" ,,'ould attend its 111enlbcrs, if the catholics should 
"be guilty of any thing reprehensible: for the 
" \vorld \vould not be easily persuaded, that these 
" and silnilar plots "'ere fornled \vithout the kno\\"- 
"ledge, or even without the concurrence of the 
" society.' 
" }'ather l)ersol1s wrote in the nanle of the pontiff 
" letters to the saIne effect. As soon as he received 
" those letters, Garnett 35,seu1bled Catesby aud SOllIe 
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" other catholics; he eXplained to them the conl- 
"mallds of the }JolltiH: entreated and beseeched 
" then1 to take care of \vhat they were doing and 
" attelllpting to accomplish. 'Vhen he saw them 
" angry and heard them say, that the pope ,vas led 
" to this opinion, not by his own judgnlent, but, by 
" the co\vardly letters of some catholics; that his 
" holiness \yould be of another opinion, if he could 
" see the miseries and distresses of the catholics, 
" and \vas lnade acquainted with their real views. 
" Garnett recommended them to consult the pope, 
" through S01l1e trusty person, and that, by him, 
" they should explain accurately to the pope their 
" particular designs. His advice \vas approved of; 
" and, as Edmund Baynham about that time was pre- 
" paring for a journey into Belgium, the whole 
" affair \vas entrusted to him. 'Vhen he set out 
" on his journey, Garnett gave hilll letters to his 
"friends, and to the apostolic nuncio; another 
" letter he sent, at the same time, b)' the })08t, to 
" the general of the society, in which he Inade him 
" acquainted with \vhat he had done; I here give 
" it in his own words :- 


" , J..lf ost noble lord, 
" , I Jlave received your lordship's letter, 'i.chick 
" I embrace 'lcitlz that respect, ze/1Íclz is due to"li.:al'ds 
" his huliness and YOU1'" lordship. I can truly sa.,!, 
" on rny O'(CJl part, that I have four tinles already 
" hindered the insurrection; and there is no doubt, 
" but I can prevent all general preparations Qf 
" arms, since it is certain that many catholics are 
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u d
fernliJ1ed to atl nlpt JlolltillE 1 () · tll kind, 7cith- 
, Ollt nl
lJ concu're e, unless. rom l rgellt nece.ç- 
" sity. 1'ltere are tLí.:O tlÛngs, h01>.:et'er, 
('ltich 
" make J7le ver;.' uneasy ;-the first, lest it should 
" happen that ."Oll1e catho/'cs should, in sonze one 
"province, ly 10 arUIS, t-a:/zich 1Jzay obli
'e others 
" to do tlte sallle: ./ùr the nUlnber of those, ,-clio 
" cOllnot be restrained by the bare order Q[ Ids 
" holiness, is nol snlo/l. Even -a:hen pope Clement 
U 'U'as alive, tlze,1j dared to as
", a'hether the pope 
" could hinder tlzenl ,fro1n dejènding their 071:12 
" lives? They SG.1j, 1noreot'er, that no priest shall 
" be prh:y to llteir s
crets; nay, S07ne even qf my 
"friends cornplain Q{ lne, that I place obstacles in 
" tlte 7-,)G.11 Qf'tlleir plans. In order to soothe thelJl 
-, ill some manner., and, at least, to gain tinle, 
" by a little delay, that suitable re111edies 1nay be 
U provided, I adt'ised them to send by commo'll 
., consent some one tv his holiness. This has bee'll 
" done; and I har'e directed him to the most illll.
- 
u trious 11uncio ill Flanders, that he'171ay be recom- 
u 171ended hy hint to his holiness; I Jza
'e also 
" &.
ritten letters, ill (chich, lhat'e e:rplained their 
" oQject, and ti,e reasons Oil both sides qf the ques- 
"lion. These letters "i.cere tt'ritten at gTeat length, 
" and are very full qf llZattel" for they Leill be 
" cllrried 'l.t'itlt the g1realest sqfety. 
u , So much for the first danger The second is 
II ,"o7ne7A'ltat 1}101.e serious; because there is reason 
H to fear, lest iJiforllzatioll qf some act of treason 
U or rio/euce should be prh'ate
lJ carried to the 
" kinp;: end that, in this case, all the catholics 1nay 
YOLo Ill. T 
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u be cOlupelled to take up arnlS. Tf'herýòre, in 
" 111Y judgment, ta:o things are zecessary; first, 
" that !lis holiness should intonate to us what, in 
" either case, our conduct should be: secondly, that, 
" under the severest censures, he sltouldJòrbid the 
" catholics to take up arms. 
" 'It remains for us to hope, that things 'u}ill 
" not pruceed fronz "{corse to 'u:orse; to prag his 
" loliness, under these dangers, to apply some 
u. speedy and ejfectuaI1"cnzedy. His benediction, 
" and the prayers qf your lurdship, I hUlnbly inz.. 
U plore. At London, 24th Qf July 1605. The 
" ser'l:ant qf I 01 r 17l0St noble lordship, 
, IIenry Garnett.' 


"Baynhalu having thus been dispatched into 
" Belgiuln, while Garnett's obsequious friends were 
" behaving \vith dissclnbled concern, and he believed 
" there was no remaining ground of apprehension, 
U he travelled, about the end of L\UgUSt, to St. 
" 'Vinfred' s "
ell. Of this circun1stance he apprised 
" father Persons} by a letter, dated the second day 
" of September; he expresses himself in it, in the 
" follo\ving ternlS :- 
" , Asfar as I can see at present, the ,ninds qfthe 
" catholics are at rest; they are cr:en "esolt'ed,for 
" the future, to endure patiently the distresses Q[ 
" persecutions; nor are they 7J.:itltout hope, that 
" tile king himself, or his son, 7.cill some time or 
" other redress t/zeir great evils. l.feanu'lzile, the 
" number of the catholics greatly increases; and I 
" ope t at th.s journey Q{ mine, ru'hich 
lJ the 
a-,ill 
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IC Q[ God, ] ill/end to un ertake /0- llurrOtl', both 
" jÒJ" the sake Q{ recruiti 19 ny strength, and be- 
, calise I hare no fixed abode, all 111!J former 
u d.{fellin
's being disco"l'ered by the diligence of 
"our adl'er.
aries, and because I also lio pe, that 
U my journey 
'ill not be ü.:ithout sonze op}Jortullitg 
, Q{ doing good to the catholicjàitlz.' 
" But, in the mean time, the conspirators \vho, 
" the year before, had Inade their unsuccessful at- 
" tempt to ,,'ork a passage under ground, haa hired 
U the cellar or vault under the parliament-house, 
" and had prosecuted their plan \vith the circum- 
" stances, \\"hich have been already n1entioned. 
" "T e now return to Garnett, in 11Îs prison.- 
" 1\finisters of the gospel often ,vent to hin1 froln 
., a desire of disputing \vith him. To these, he said, 
" , I have no leisure, good sirs, to comply with 
U your curiosity at thi
 tin1e; the s}lort space of 
,. life \vhich is left to me, I wish rather to give to 
"God, and to my conscience, which OUg}lt to be 
U composed for death.' He rClnembered, what 
" caluulnies had been formerly spread respecting 
" Campian's disputes, with SOlne protestant divines. 
&( Lest, tllerefore, any charge of unsteadiness of 
II faith should be brought against him, he thought 
u it Inore advisable to abstain frol11 all private con- 
"versation, than to endanger his reputation, till 
· that time witheut blemish, by lea"ing it to be torn 
" into pieces by the inventors of lies. 
51 The \vhole of April \vas given to deliberation, 
" as to \vhat should at last be resolved on concern- 
"ing him; for Salisbury had been heard to say 
z 
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"openly, that no clear proof had been brought 
"against him till the conversation ,vith Oldcorn; 
" and his declaration that the knowledge which he 
" had received of the conspiracy came to him in 
"the sacrament of repentance. '!'he sacrament 
" they themselves had exploded, yet they had not 
"so far shaken ofl" reverence to\vards religion in 
" general, as not to approve the use of it among 
"catholics, and to consider secrecy in all that 
" passed in it,' as a most necessary duty. The gra- 
" vity, the can dour, and the openness which Garnett 
., she\ved in his answers, had, at the same time, 
" procured hinl both respect and pity. flis execu- 
" tion was also retarded by an apprehension, lest 
" his venerable countenance, in \vhich dignity and 
" n10desty were united, should persuade those, ,vho 
" saw him, (which indeed proved to be the case), 
" that nothing of atrocity or outrage, no concealed 
" or cruel design could have entered into a breast 
" so evidently peaceable. However, there was a 
" proof drawn fi'om this very dignity, which undid 
" hinl; since independently of the stain of infamy 
" \vhich \vould fall on the whole order of jesuits 

, from the execution of this one Iuan, (wholn the 
" rabble styled a great seminarist and a little pope), 
" his quality and higil offices would persuade the 
" people, that so great a man would not have been 
" brought to that place, unless he had been con- 
ce victed of the foulest criIne. The third day of 
Ú May-the festival of the invention of the holy 
" cross,-was appointed for his punishnlent. 
" Near to the episcopal church of St. Paul, and 
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it its \vestern door, all aDIpIe space is surrounded 
If ,vith very high houses; here, a spacious \vooden 
" stage \vas erected; and on it a gallo\vs; there 
" was at the side of it a block, on which, after 
" hanging a short tilue, the crin1Ïnal ,vas to be 
" quart
red, lilnb by Iiulb; and hard by the block 
" there \vas a blazing fire to burn his entrails. A 
"vast cro\vd of every description occupied the 
" place at breal of day, and, on every side, filled up 
" the open space and \vindo\vs :-the expectation of 
cc all ,vas very great. According to custoln, Gar- 
ee nett \vas dragged from the To\ver on a hurdle, 
" having his eyes, for the lllost part, raised to 
" heaven; now and then lifting up his hands, anù 
" praying, in his mind, or \vith his tongue. \Vhen 
" he had a little recovered from the shaking upon 
" the hurdle, and cheered his spirits, he mounted 
" the platfonn, and courteously saluting the sur- 
u rounding multitude, with a look composed of the 
u greatest modesty anù cheerfulncss,-(leave of 
" speaking having been given to him ),-he addressed 
" thelu to this effect :-' This day is sacred to the 
cc finding of the holy cross! Under the protection 
" of this cross, it has pleased the Divine Goodness 
U that I should be brought to this place, and lay down, 
" for its sake, my life, and all the crosses of this 
" fleeting and inconstant life. This is, indeed, a 
" great blessing! a blessing, for which it is proper 
U that I return Goel unliInited thanks. 'Vhat 
- "other day ought more to be wished for by 
" me, than that on \vhich the COTI1nlenloration of 
" the cross of Christ is TI10st splendidly celebrated 
Z 3 
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" throughout the whole catholic church? Most of 
" you know on what account I am now dying; 
" it is unquestionably, because I did not reveal a 
" circumstance, told IDe in the sacrament of con- 
" fession; in \vhich, though I have not sinned 
" against God, yet I seenl to IDost people to have 
" offended against the king. To be thought to 
"have offended the king, really gives me great 
"concern. You ought, ho,,"ever, to kno\v, that, 
" among us, there is that respect for the sacrament, 
" that it is, on no account, la\vful to divulge any 
"wicked designs, \vhich are heard in it; unless 
" when and \vhere thr penitent himselfbath granted 
"leave. In one thing, perhaps, but certainly in 
" this one thing only, have I offended; that I sup- 
cc pressed, in silence, some suspicions I had, froln 
" other sources. Still, in the lnean tilne, I strove, 
"by other tTIeans, to appease the minds of the 
"turbulent, and to prevent t11cir plots: my own 
" opinion of these persons deceived me, and for 
" this silence, I ask pardon.' 
" Some person then objected to hiln, that Catesby 
" had discovered his intentions to him out of con- 
c, fession; and had said that he had the hand- 
" writing of Garnett himself 
 a proof of that fact. 

, , Shew me the hand-writing,' said Garnett: 'if 
U it be reaUy nlY writing, I \vill not deny it; I alll, 
u however, sure, that you can produce nothing of 
U this kind.' That person, having put his hand in 
"a bag, and finding nothing, c; -ked the bervant 
U standing by, for it; he said that it was at h le. 
, · ]\10' assuredly,' 
aid Garnett, 'you neither 
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U have it here, nor at honlc. I have ever been far 
u fronl eVt')ry thought of this kind; every such 
U thought being ,vicked in itself, and contrary to 
u the ,,'ell regulated institutes of the catholics. I 
., exhort you 11 to abstain froln such turbulent 
"nlachination
, and learn to keep your souls in 
U patience. J 
" Being asked ,,'hether he had any thing further 
'I to say? ' This alone,' said he, , that all catholics 
" present lllay pray \vith Ine, and for nlC.' 
" Bcing led from the edgc of the stage, to the 
"foot of the ladder, \vhich \vas placed against the 
II gallo\vs, he \vas asked, \vhether he thought him- 
u 
elf condemned justly? He ans\vered,-' un- 
" justly, as far as I am condemned for having been 
" privy to the laying of the po\vder under the par- 
ae liament-house. }'or I kne\v nothing about that, 
" unless in such a place ånd in such a manner, as 
" rendered it impossible for TIle to divulge it :- 
" but, so 1:11' ciS I made kno\vn to none, the suspi- 
" cion
 ,vhich I have ackno\vledged myself to have 
"entertained, I leave it to the judgment of every 
" one to think of it as he please
.' 
" llaving stripped off his clothes, even to the 
U shirt, which had been se\vn together as Io\v as 
"the ankles, and kneeling do\vn for a little, he 
" prayed in silence. He then ascended the steps 
" of the ladder, and said \vith a loud voice, , May 
" God bless you all! and nlake you ronlan-eatho- 
U lies! For others, there is no entrance into 
" heaven! l\lay our Lord God bless the king, 
u quecn, prince, and all the council !,\ hen 1 ,vas 
Z t 
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"exanlined in the first instance, illY reasou for 
" not acting openly with the noblelnen deputed to 
" me, was, because I \Jras forbidden by the bond of 
"the sacral11ent; but \vhen I ascertained that 
., the affair had been n13de public by those, \vho 
"listened to my conversation in prison, I tl10ught 
" it better to confess the fact, as it ,vas, than, by my 
.. silence, to give occasions for suspicion and talk; 
"for the disposition of ln311 is prone always to 
"suspect and report v
'hat is \vorsc than the real 
" fact; lest too, the reputation of lUY dear brother 
"Tesimond should suffer, as he \vas thought to 
" have intermeddled 1110re \vith this plot than he 
" really did. As to \vhat regards Inyself: I die a 
" catholic.- "T e adore thee, 0 Christ! and bless 
" thee, because, by thy cross, thou hast redeemed the 
" world! This sign of the cross will be in heaven 
" \vhen the Lord shall C0111e to judglnent! Aile. 
" luiah!- Then, having addressed the Virgin 
" 
rother in a short hynln, and having repeated 
" Inany times, the \vords of our Lord Christ, fron1 
" the psalm, 'Intu thy hcfnds I conl'nzit 1ny spirit,' 
" he crossed his arlTIS on his breast; and entreating 
" of God that he l11ight bear that sign in his heart 
" to his last n10ments, he \vas turned off the ladder. 
" -"Ihe populace, by their cries, deterred the exe.. 
" cutioner from cutting the rope too soon,-shouting 
" again and again,-' Keep off! Keep off! Let 
" him hang to" the last breath! 
" While he was dying, a deep silence and luuch 
"compassion appeared. Some argued, from his 
" n10dest gravity, SOU)
 fì
onl the steadilles
 of ID
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II nlind, and countenance, \vhich he preserved even 
II in death, others frolD his sensible answers, that a 
u deed 
o atrocious, as that, \vith \vhich he ,vas 
u charged, could not have been comn1Ïtted by such 
U a man; and they declared, that he \\-"as a saint, 
"and \vithout doubt received into heaven. So 
U po\verful is innocence against any false accusation 
" w hatevcr ! 


---- - - - - 
..... -...---...-.-.-- --_..........-.-----.
..... 


CHAP. XLVI. 


GUNPO'VDER CONSPIRACY CONTINUED: l\IISCEL- 
LANEOUS OCCURRE
CES AND REFLECTIONS. 


W E have presented our readers, with the accoun
 
published of the gunpowder conspiracy, by two 
historians of very different characters, and \vho 
have written with very different views: "ve shall 
no\vattempt to present them: I. "rith a sUß1mary 
mention of the principal publications to ,vhich the 
conspiracy gave rise: II. An account of SOll1e other 
fathers of the society of Jesus, who "'-ere accused 
of concurring in it: III. SOllle observations on the 
conduct of father Garnett, in respect to it, and in 
respect to certain circull1stances, \vith \vhich it \vas 
connected: IV. A discussion of the charge brougbt 
against Cecil, earl of Salisbury, that he was privy to 
it, anù that it ,vas secretly fOluented by him: 
,'T. And au inquiry, \vhcthcr the guilt of it can be 
justI y charged on the general body of English 
catholics. 
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XLVI. 1. 


IVriters tv be consulted on the subJect. 


TIIOSE, \\-hO \visll to have a cOluplete kno\vledge 
of the nature and extent of the gunpowder con- 
spiracy, and of all that protestants have said upon it, 
to criminate the catholics, and of all which catho- 
lics have asserted in their defence, should peruse 
several other publications beside those, which have 
been noticed: particularly the Relation of it \vhich 
,vas printed by the order of government *; king 
James'sAccount ofitt, IsaacCasaubon"sLetter upon 
it, to the learnedjesuit Fronto Ie Duct, the Tortura 
Torti of the bishop of Chichester
, and the Anti- 


· "A true and perfect Relation of the whole Proceedings 
,e against the n10st barbarous Traitors, Garnett a jesuit and his 
cc Confederates; containing sundry speeches deIivered by the 
u lords cOlnmi
sioners, at their arraignments, for the better 
"satisfaction of those that were hearers, as occasion was 
U offered. The earl of Northampton's 
peech has been en- 
u larged upon those grounds, which were set down ; and lastly, 
"all that passed at Garnett's execution. Imprinted at 
., London by Robert Barker, printer to the king's most ex- 
" ceIIent majestie, 1606 :"-Reprinted with a preface and 
several papers or letters of sir Everard Digby, chiefly relating 
to the gunpowder plot, by Thomas lord bishop of Lincoln, 
in 1679, 8vo. 
t Jan1es's .Apolugy and Præmonition, printed amung his 
other works. 
t Isaaci Casauboni Epistolæ, l-Iagæ Con1. 1 ()38. Ep. cIxx. 
4to. p. 25 1 . 

 Tortura Torti, .seu nespoll
io, ad Torti Libntnl, London, 
4 to . 
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logia of Dr. Abbott .. All these IJublicatiol1s, (but 
least of thenl, that of king J anIes), are ullfavourable 
to the catholics. On the other hand, the catholics 
Ita ve been ably defended by cardinal Bellarmine t, 
Andreas Eudæll1on-J ohannes, a Cretan jesuit:t, 
Dr. Challoner S, and Dr. 
Iilnerll.-The official 
<< ccount of the plot, inserted ill 'Viu\vood's l\Ielllo- 
rials, has been already noticed. 


XLVI. 2. 


Other Jesuits accused of heing c01lcerned ill tlie C01lspiracy. 


THREE jcsuits besides Garnett \vere alleged to 
have been inlplicated in the conspiracy; father 
Gerard, father Oldcorn, and father Greenway. 
The t\VO first \vere apprehended; father Greenway, 
on the first discovery of the conspiracy, fled to the 
continent. 
Father Gerard ,vas, alnlost inl111ediately after his 
apprehension, imprisoned in the To\ver. There, he 
\vas taken into a dungeon; various instrunlents of 
torture in it ,vere shewn to hin1; and he ,vas 
threatened \vith the severest applications of them, 
unless he made the expected discoveries. After a 
short time had elapsed, \vithout his nlaking any 


.. Antilogia, adversus Apologiam Eudæmon-Joannis pro 
Gameto, 1613, 
t l\latthæi Torti Rcsponsio ad Librum Jacobi Rems l\Iaonæ 
ß . . b b 
rltannlæ, de J uramcnto Fidc1itatis. Co1. 8vo. 1610. 

 Andreæ Eudæmon-J ùannis Cydonii Apologia pro Garneto, 
lGl
. 8vo. 

 l\Iemoirs of l\fissionary Priests, voL ii. p. 
46. 
" Letters to a Prebtndary. Letter vii. 
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such communication, his hands were screwed into 
t,vo iron rings, and by these, he \vas fastened to a 
column at a height, \vhich did not allo\v his feet to 
touch the ground. lIe \yas kept in this excruciating 
torture during one hour: a block was then placed 
under his feet, and he remained in that state during 
five more hours. He ,vas then removed. On the next 
day the same torture \vas inflicted on hinl. lIe 
fainted under it, and was recalled to sense by the 
pouring of vinegar down his throat; but the torture 
\vas continued. On the folIo\ving day he was 
ordered to it, for the third tinle, but the governor 
of the To\ver interfered and prevented it. He was 
then permitted t.o remain in quiet, and at the end 
of t\venty days the use of his limbs began to be 
restored to him. 'Vith the connivance of some 
persons within the Tower, and the assistance of 
some of his friends \vithout it, he n1ade his escape. 
He then buried hin1self in obscurity; still exer- 
cising, as far as he \vas able, his 111issionary duties; 
but finding himself in danger of being retaken, he 
crossed the seas. T\venty-six years after this time, 
a libel was published, accusing him of having boasted 
that he had taken an active part in the plot, and of 
his even having she\\u, with exultation, the hand- 
kerchief, \vith \vhich he \viped the S\\Teat from his 
brow, \vhile he ,vas \vorking in the vault, in \\Thich 
the po,vder \vas deposited. Upon this, the general 
of the society of Jesus required of him, in the 11108t 
solen1n n1anner to declare the truth. In obedience 
to this order, he affirmed, upon his oath, before 
God and his angels, that the f'tory of his" working 
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II in the p()\vder vault, or taking any other palt in 
U the conspiracy, \yas absolutely fillse." A copy of 
this declaration \vas sent by the orùer of the general 
to Dr. SInith, bishop of Chalcedon in Asia, and 
then exercising, under delegation frolu the Roman 
see, episcopal function
 in England; the prelate 
\\'as requested to call upon the author of the report, 
to Inake good the charge; but the author never 
caIne for\vard to provc or even to avo\v it. 
Father Oldcorn \vas racked five tinIes, and once, 
\\.ith great severity during several hours. His only 
legal guilt \vas, that, after the discovery of the plot, 
and before the proc]anlation for apprehending the 
offenders \vas issued, he received father Garnett 
into his house, and did not disclose the circunlstance 
to governnlent. There \vas not even thc slightest 
c\pidellCe of his having been concerned in the plot 
or acquainted \vith any circulnstance connected \\Tith 
it. He \vas ho\vever tried, for misprision of treason, 
and found g
ilty: he \vas cut do\vn alive and 
cmbo\\'cllcd. 
I t has been mentioned that father Greenway 
escaped to the continent: he persisted to the last 
in declaring his innucence of the conspiracy, and 
that he had no other kno,vlec.lge of it, than from 
Catesby iu the" ay of sacraH1cntal cunfession. 


XL'TI. 3. 


Ohservations on the Conduct oj'father Garnett. 
I'HE guilt of Garnett \vas a subject of great dis- 
cussion: it gives risc to three distinct inquiries; 
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the first,-whether he knew of the conspiracy, 
further than in consequence of the comlnunication 
which Green\vay n1ade to him, by the desire of 
Catesby ;-the second, \vhether he was justified in 
keeping 
ecret, the information, \v hich he had re- 
ceived, and the suspicions, which, in consequence 
of it, and frolH other circumstances, he entertained 
of the turbulent designs of S01l1e catholics ;-the 
third, \vhether he behaved, during his exalnination, 
and upon his trial, with due regard to truth and 
sincerity. 
As to the first of these topics of inquiry :-it is 
an article of catholic belief, that the seal of sacra- 
mental confession is inviolable; that the confessor 
is bound to observe the most absolute and unqualified 
secrecy on all that he hears frOlTI his penitent in his 
confession; and that a case cannot be supposed, in 
\vhich it is la\vful for the confessor to divulge it 
\vithout the consent of the penitent. To use a strong 
expression of St. Augustine, "a priest is considered 
" to kno\v less of the things, \vhich he hears in con- 
"fession, than of those, of which he is absolutely 
" ignorant." Thus, the confessor is bound to his 
penitent; but the bond is not reciprocal: for the 
penitent is under no such sacramental obligation of 
secrecy, and may, \vithout breach of it, disclose 
\vhatever passes between him and his confessor. 
The penitent also may authorize the confessor to 
reveal \vhat pa
ses in the confession, to a third per- 
son, either lay or ecclesiastic: still, the obligation 
of secrecy continues so far, that the penitent may 
direct the revelation to be made, under the sacra- 
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nlental obligation of 
ecrecy; and, ,vhen it is luade 
under thi:-; ohligation, the party is bound to secrecy, 
in the fj<1me nlanner, and to the saIne extent, as the 
confessor. A breach of thi:; 
ecrecy is considered 
by catholics as a crin1e of the blackest dye: scarcely 
half..a-do ..cn instances of it are kno,vll to have ex- 
isteù. rfhis, the catholies deen1 to be a remarkable 
intervention of Divine Providence ;--and, if ,ve con- 
sider the nU111ber of vicious priests, and particularly 
the number of those, ,vho have deserted the catholic 
faith, and shc\vn a total disregard to truth and 
honour, it Hlust be confessed that the CirCU111stance, 
\vhich ,vc have noticcd, is not a little rel11arkable. 
It has been lllcntioned, that Catesby revealed the 
design to GreeI1\Vay in the tribunal of confession; 
that Green \vay declared it to be a crilne both against 
God and n1an, cndeavoured to dissuade hilß froln 
it; and, to gain tilne, desired and obtained hIS leave 
to mention it to Garnett, and consult hilTI on its 
la,vfulness :-that Garnett expressed himself in the 
sallIe manner as Green,vay had done, and, like him, 
in order to gain tinle, recommended a consultation 
\\-ith the pope: both Greenway and Garnett knew, 
that the pope \'"ould reprobate the design; they 
hoped, therefore, that \vhen his opinion ,vas ob- 
tained, it \voult! render the project abortive, and 
that, in the nlean tÎ1ne, its contrivers ,yould remain 
in peace, and obtain a lllore christ1.an spirit. It is 
not improbable that Catesby's cOlumunications to 
Green\\'ay, and through him to Garnett, ,vere 
made \vith a vie"," of leading theln to concur in thf' 
plot, or at least to sanction it by their approbation. 
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ï"o each, he enjoined sacramental secrecy, unless 
the plot became public; in that case, he authorized 
them to make any use, which they should think 
proper, of the conllßunication. It appears, from 
the Letter of Casaubon, \vhich we l1ave mentioned, 
..Lnd from the Iteply to it of Eudremon-Johannes, 
that one of the consultations upon the conspiracy 
between Green\vay and Garnett took place while 
they were \valking: hence, their adversaries in- 
felTed, that this communication at least could not be 
sacramental, as in the sacrament of penance, the 
penitent, unless he is hindered by illness, is always 
upon his knees. Garnett adlnitted that this was 
generally the case, \vhen the sacrament of penance 
\vas adll1Ïnistered; but observed, that it was not 
attended to in consultations, \vhich, by the desire 
of the penitent, the confessor had \vith other per- 
sons, in reference to the confession.- Every roman- 
catholic must allow, that, according to the established 
rules and practice of his church, the conduct of 
Garnett was, thus far at least, free from blalne. 
Whether the rule and practice be just and wise, is 
another question. Garnett's was an extreme case; 
and every judicious and candid reader must allow, 
that though, when a general principle is adlnitted, 
it extends equally to extreme as to ordinary cases, 
still, it is not lawful to decide upon its noxious or 
innoxious tendency, from its consequences in an 
insulated case or in a case of an extreme description. 
2. Garnett, however, had received other com- 
munications. - We have seen how great his appre- 
hensions \vere, that some, anlong the catholicB 
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',"ould, in opposition, buth to their religion and thcir 
true interest, have recourse to violeut measures, and 
ho\v anÅiouslyand earncstly he :-,trovc to preveu:' 
thelu. IIere, the question arises,-\vhethcr it ,va
 
his duty to COlllll1Unicate to goverlllncnt these ap- 
pre}lcnsio:ls, and their causes? U pall this, Garnett 
,vould naturally pause: it is repugnant to the fcelings 
of every honourablc luan to turn illforIl1er ; perhaps 
(
arnett did not kno\v any thing specffic, or any 
thing that he cuuld delllOl1strate by regular proof; 
hut he knc,v the hostile spirit of the l1linister to the 
catholics: this, he ll1ust fear, "Tould lead then1 to 
proceedings of extravagant and undistinguishing 
cruelty,-alld he be1ieved also, or at least strongly 
hoped, that his paternal and salutary councils had 
\vithùra\\ïl these turbulent spirits fronl the precipice, 
to ,vhich they \vere rushing.-Add to this, that the 
COUlulUllications, of \vhich ,vc are no\v speaking, had 
inforll1ed Garnett, rathcrof the existence of a general 
angry Il1iud alTIOng SOU1C of the catholics, in con- 
sequcncc of the very unexpected treatlnent ,vhie h 
they received from Jalues iUlll1ediately after his 
.tccession to the throne, than of a settled or orga.. 
nized pIau of aggression. N O\V this spirit of general 
and indistinct turbulence COlll111011ly evaporates in 
its own blusterings, and produces nothing serious. 
\'ic\villg thc situation of Garnett in this light, 
every candid person \vill Blake great allo\vanccs for 
the line of conduct, ,vhich he pursued, and hesitate 
before he cOndellll1S hilll: he nlight be j.ustly found 
guilty by a court of law, \\ hile a cuurt of honour 
\\ould think gently of his case. lIe appears, to the 
VOL. III. ..\ \. 
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\vriter, to have pronounced a just sentence on hÎ111- 
self, \"hen, after intÏ1llating his o\vn doubt, ,vhcthcr 
his conduct had been quite blall1cless, in not rc. 
vealing the con1munications of vihich \ve are 110\V 
speaking, he asked pardon of his sovereign, for 
concealing \vhatever it had been his duty to reveal. 
3. An attentive, and he believes an iInpartial 
and candid exaUl ination of the very trying scenes, 
in which it \vas the Inisfortune of Garnett to be 
placed, has led the ,vriter to think, not unfavour- 
ably, of his sincerity either on his exalninations, 
or during his trial. He avo\ved explicitly, two 
opinions, eae h of \v hich ,vas particularly calculated 
to prejudice his judges against him :-the power of 
the pope to dethrone sovereigns for heresy, and the 
Ia,vfulne:ss, in certain circumstances, of equivocation 
and ll1el1tal reservation. 
In this and his other ,vritings, the writer has 
expressed his opinion, t]1at the first of these doc- 
trines rests 011 no solid foundation; and that the 
atteInpts of the popes to enforce it, have been a 
source of luuch telnporal and lTIuch spiritual evil : 
but, \vhile he reprobates the doctrine itself, he 
cannot withhold a tribute of respect to those, \vho, 
froin lllotives of conscience, either openly avowed 
it, or refused to disclaim it, in circumstances in 
which the rejection of it, would have saved theln 
from a sanguinary death, or at least recommended 
them to mercy. Such, to a certain extent, was the 
case of Garnett. Most probably, his disavowal of 
the pope's deposing power would not have pre- 
vcnted his condelnnation :-sti)], there was a chance 
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of it, or at least of its serving hinl cs
cntjaJly in 
SOIHe .1uanner. Of this, every n1all
 not thoroughly 
principlcd in virtue's book, ,,"ould have eagerly 
availed hin1: Garnett lllorc honourably aud 1110re 
siucerely avo\vcd the offensive ùoctrine, anù sub- 
Initted to the consequence. 
'I'hc doctrine of equivocation and ll1ental reser- 
vation, in the D1anner, in ,vhich this doctrine is 
generally represented, is still 1110re odious and per- 
nicious than the deposing doctrine, as it saps the 
foundations of honourable intercourse in society, 
and fair dealing bet\veen Ulan and 111an.- A person 
is said to equivocate, \,'hen he expresses hinlself in 
terms, ,vhich are true in the sense in ,vhich they are 
understood by the speaker, but false in the sense, in 
\vhich they are understood, and the speaker kno\
;s 
them to be understood, by the hearer: he is said to 
be guilty of Iueutal reservation, \Vhell he expresses 
hinl:self in tenns, \vhich, as they are spoken, are 
ab:solutely fi1lsc both in respect to the speaker and 
the hearer, but \vhich, in a Inanl1Cr perfectl r Ull- 
kno\vn to the hearer and unsuspected by hill1, the 
sl)eaker aCCOU11110dates to truth, by adding lllentally, 
some \vords to the sentence \vhich he utters, and 
\vith \vhich addition it beconles a. truth. SOlne 
persons have contcnded that cither practice is la\\- 
fuI, ,,'hen it docs essentia] good, and produces no 
detrilllent to anyone; or when the declaration is 
Inade to a person \vho has no right to interrogate 
the party or clailll to his confidence. 
Let us suppose, thcy say, that a person possesses 
the secret of the state, and is questioned upon it h) 
.\ .\ 2 
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one, 'VhOlll he kno\vs to be a spy; if he tells dIe 
truth, the secret is" revealed, and the nation \vill be 
undone; if he hesitates, the secret is discovered, 
and the sanIC consequence l11Ust fuIlo\v. "That 
should he do? An equivocation, or a Inental reser- 
vation, ,viII save the state: is it not lawful? In 
cirCulllstances of this extrelne nature, \yould not 
the nlust hOllourablc Ulan have recourse to such a 
subterfuge? IIave not the 1110st honourable ll1en 
often had recourse to such an expedient? Garnett 
too 111ight argue on this principle: -it is a received 
111axin1 of the la\v of every civilized state, but ac- 
kno\vIedged and respected no\vhere 1110re than in 
England, that no person is cOlnpellablc to accuse 
hilnself. Garnett under\vent several examinations. 
In the just and equitahle adlninistration of justice, 
which now prevails in England, Garnett ,vould not 
have been cOlnpelled to ans\ver even one of the 
questions, ,,'hich \\"ere put to hiln, on his examina- 
tion: but, in those tiu1es, the rack * \vas aI\vays in 
· The reader will find the question respecting the lawful- 
ness of equivocation and mental reservation discussed with 
learning, candour and ingenuity, by father Griffêt, in his 
Réponse au livre intitulé " Extraits des Assertions," &c. 4to. 
1765, vol. iii. p. 203. Father Griffet Seems aware of the 
difficulty, which attends aJl discussions, where an extren1e 
case is to be justified upon a principle, the application of 
which, to the mean or ordinary cases, leads to the most fright- 
ful consequences, and thus shews it to be erroneous. 
The use of equivocation on SOllle occasions was also defended 
by father Persons, in his "Treatise on l\litigation towards 
" Catholic Subjects against the seditious '\Vritings of Thomas 
" :\lo1'ton, minister, 1607, 4to." and in his defence of that work, 
by "A quiet and hobcr Reckoning with .l\Ir. Thomas Morton, 
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vic\v. Thus, an extrcHIC case arrived. The 1na- 
gistrate a
ked a question, to \vhich he had no right 
to require an ans\\'er; if Garnett declincd to an- 
s\ycr it, he had rea
on to be fearful of the rack; or 
that his silence, \yotdd he construed to he proof 
of his guilt. I
ron1 this dreadful position, cquivoca- 
tiOll, or luental reseryation, \vould, under the cir.. 
CUlllstances, save l1Ïlll; it D1ight serve 111 allY , and 
could prcjudice no one. In this extrenle case, he 
thought it justifiable. He 1uay have been \vrong; 


" by P. R. lô09,4tO." 1\lr. Alban Butler, in his " Life of sir 
" Toby :\Iatthews," (p. 1 í), observes, that in the former of 
these works, " the attempts of Persons, to vindicate the use of 
'e etluivocations alarm a judicious reader, and deserve a severe 
" animadversion." At the assembly of the GalIican cI
rgy, in 
1 ;00, "Bo
suet announced, that to use equi\?ocations or 
cc mental reservations" \\ as to give to the words and phrases 
U of language, an arbitrary meaning, framed at will, only 
" understood by the speaker, and contrary to the nlCaning. 
U which the rest of the world give them. fIe remarked, that, 
" onC' is not called upon to justify all those words of holy 
h men, in which some untruth Inay be found; that it is better 
" to describe them, as hun1an weaknesses, their proper nmnc, 
" than to excuse them by the artificial terms of equivocations 
u anù mental reservations, in which conceahnent and bad 
" faith \\ ould be Inanife
t." Baussct's II ist. de Bossuet, I. xi. 
[t iô observablc, that 
Olne of those, who advocate the law- 
fulness of equivocation and mental reservation, refer to the ple
 
of " not guilty" in the Eng1ish court of law, which, they con- 
tend, cannot be used by a guilty person conscientiously, unless 
he reconciles himself to it by the doctrmes of equivocation 
or tnental reservation. But this is a nlistake ;-thc plea is a 
conventionary form of words, by which the party on trial, is 
understood" as much by every other person as ]linlscH: not 
to deny the reality, but to put hi:, accusers 011 the proof of hi:; 
guilt. 


A .\ :1 
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-but, if \VC bhnne hinI, surely ,ve should pity 
bim .. 


XLVI. 4. 


Cecil's Privily to tlte C'ollspil'ac!J. 
No circunlstance, \vhich has come to the know- 
ledge of the \vriter, in the course of his investigation 
of this interesting part of his subject, has led him 
to the discovery of a single fact, \vhich can render 
Cecil justly suspected of having been privy to the 
plot, previously to a short tinle preceding its dis- 
covery. That, in his disposition he "vas extremely 
unfavourable to the catholics, and that he would 
rejoice in any event, that was likely to render them 
objects of public odium, may be conceded; but, 
,vhile this affords ground for suspicion, it extends 
no higher; and thus, so L"1r as it stands single, 
l>roves nothing. 
It is said, that SOllIe protestant writers, as Osborn, 
Higgins, and the authors of "The Protestants 
Plea," and " The Politicians Catechism," accuse 
Cecil of fomenting the plot, and reaping its fruits : 
but not one of these v,Titers Inentions a single fact, 
which supports the accusation: no\v, \vhere tJlere 
is not evidence, there cannot be proof. 


· "What hindered you," said the earl of Salisbury to 
(;arnett, in one of his private examinations in the Tower, "from 
It discovering the plot 1" "Even you yoursel
" answered 
cc Garnett; for I knew full well, should I have revealed the plot, 
'c and not the plotters, you would have racked this poor body 
cc of mine to confess." Fuller's Church History, 1. x. p. 2[). 
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It is observable, that the expression of Osborn is 
lnisquoted: he is cited for having called the plot 
" a neat device of the secretary;" 110\\', he applies 
thi
 expression not to the plot, but to the letter, 
"hich ,vas sent to lord l\lontcagle ;-" \vhich let.. 
" ter, he terins a neat device of the secretary, to 
" fetch hilu in, to whose nature and l)erson, if not 
" to both, he had a quarrel *:" -a loose inti111ation, 
and cntitled to no regard. Higgins \\Tote at the 
distance of luore than a ccntury after the event 
took place; \vhat he says, is altogether assertion, 
and is therefore of no ,,,eight. The \vriters of 
,.; rrhe l->rotestallts Plea" and "'fhe Politicians 
Catcchisln," \\Tote nearer to the tinle; but, as 
they support their insinuations neither by fact nor 
argulnent, the testinlony of neither is entitled to a 
voice t. It has also been said, that king James 
used to call the 5th of November, the day on \vhich 
the plot "as discovered, "Cecil's holy-day:" now, 
as Cecil's filYOUr both ,vith his master and the pub- 
lic "
as considerably increased by the discovery of 
the plot, it lnay be supposed that the expression of 
James referred to this circumstance; and this is a 
n10re probable construction of his \,,"ords than to 

uppose thenl used to denote that Cecil ,va
 the 


=At See his Secret l\IEmoirs in BaIlant\'neYs Collection. voJ. i. 
p. 180. 
t The last of these writers n1cntion
 that one of Cecil's 
servants, two months before the event happened, advised a 
catholic friend of his, of the nan1C of Euck, to be upon his 
guard, as some great mischief was on the forge against those 
of his religion :-but this circumstance, unaccompaniec.1 by 
others, is of no wcight. 


AA4 
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contriver of the plot. I-lis contrivance of it iM in- 
tinlated by lord Castlenlain, in the excellent apology 
\vhich \Ve shall transcribe in a future part of this 
,york "". This is the 11lore important, as his lordship 
lived near the time of the plot, 110ssessed more than 
ordinary talents and discernn1ellt, and was ex- 
trelnely \vell informed on all subjects connected 
\vith this period of the catholic history.-It 111Ust 
be added, that the circumstance appears to have 
been generally believed by the catholics of those 
tilnes, and their ilnmediate descendants. 
It has been generally thought, that the letter 
sent to lord 1\Ionteagle, which led to the public 
discovery of the 1>lot, was \\Titten, by 1\11'. Francis 
Treshanl, one of the conspirators. The author of 
" The Politicians Catechisnl t," says, that "one 
" Inaster Treshaul and another catholic, \\'ho \vere 
" thought to have been Cecil's instruments in all 
" this business, having access to hinl even at mid- 
"night, \vere sent to the 1"'0,ver and never seen 
"after\vards, lest they should tell tales ;-and it's 
4' very certain that Percy and Catesby lnight have 
" been taken alive, \vhen they were killed; but that 
" Cecil kne\v full \velI, th,it these t\VO unfortunate 
" gentlelnen ,vould have related the story less to 
" his o\vn advantage, than hilnself, caused it to be 
" published: therefore, they 'vere dispatched 'v hen 
" they might have been Blade prisoners, having no 
" other \veapons offensive and defensive than their 
" s\vords." - If these intilnations had been acconl- 
l>anied by any circlunstances, \vhich tended to cor- 

 Ch. lxv. 4. t Page D4. 
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roborate thcIn, t11ey nlight be entitled to attention: 
hut, in the total absence of every thing of this kind, 
they deserve little regard. Because Treshanl had 
access at all hours to Cecil, it tIoes not follo,v that 
1'reshalIl \vas Cecil's instrunlent in do conspiracy;- 
because Trcshanl dicd suddenly in prison, it does 
not follo\v that he ,vas poisoned by Cecil's order;- 
because Catesby and Percy and thcir follo\vers 
rushed on the troops sent to take theIn, ,vith their 

\\"ords in their hands, and " a determination to sell 
" their lives as dearly as possible," it does not follo\v, 
that, if they fell in the conflict, it ,vas because ex- 
l)ress directions had been given that they should not 
be taken alive.- It lnay be added, that, the concur- 
rent t
stinlony of all the conspirators declared that 
Catesby ,vas the author of the conspiracy, and that 
Percy ,vas his first associate; that, from all 've 
kno\v of the characters of the conspirators, Catesby 
and Percy ,vere the most unlikely to have any 
communications \vith Cecil; and that, \"hen the 
first news of the conspiracy ,vas divulged, they fled 
into the country, ,vhich, if they had any claims 
upon Cecil for In
evious communications, it is most 
unlikely they ,vould have done. 
Besides,-frolll sonle dOCUll1ents published by the 
late Dr. 
 ash in his History of 'V orcestershire *, it 
appears l)robable, that the communication to lord 
l\Ionteaglc \vas 111ade, not by Tresham, as sonle, or 
by Percy, as others have suspected, but by .l\Iary 
the ,vife of 
Ir. Thomas Abingdon of IIenlip in 
'V orce::,tershire; 
he \vas a sister of lord 
ront.. 
· They arc inserted in the Appendix, 
ote III. 
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caglc, and l\Ir. Abingdon her husband, \vho had 
taken an active part in the conspiracy, and in .\v hose 
house at Henlip, Garnett and Oldcorn \vere con- 
cealed, \vas pardoned at her intercession. 
It has also been observed in confirnlation of the 
suspicions suggested respecting Cecil's early privity 
to the conspiracy, that he appears from his o\vn 
adnlÏssion to have known of it before the letter ,vas 
sent to lord l\Ionteagle. Thi
 is certainly true ; 
but surely \visdom and sound policy required, that, 
before be made the plot public, particularly as no 
mischief could arise fi
om his keeping it a secret, he 
should discover all the actors in jt, and every person 
\vho n1ight be reasonably suspected, fro1l1 the cir- 
cunlstances to which the event might lead, of evil 
designs against the state. Had the late Cato-street 
conspiracy come sooner to the knowledge of his 
majesty's nlinisters, \vould they or ought they not 
to have kept it secret until they had discovered, as 
far as possible, all the conspirators, and all their 
accomplices and connections ? 
To this must be added, the total want of every 
kind of positive evidence to fix the charge upon 
Cecil: we do not find the slightest intimation, in 
the examination of any person engaged in the con- 
spiracy, that he or any other person, was drawn into 
it by the artifices of Cecil. 
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C HAP. XLVIII. 


THE CONTROVERSY RESPECTING THE LA'\VFULNESS 
OF THE OATH. 


To all, who are interested, either in the history 
of the times, to ,vhich these pages relate, or in the 
history of the pretensions of the popes to temporal 
power, this controversy is of singular inlPortance. 
This, bon'ever, is not the place for detailing itb 
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particulars: the combatants, 'VIIO principally dis- 
tinguished themselves in it, were cardinal Bellar- 
Inine, and father Preston, an English benedictine 
lllonk, 'v ho assumeù, in this controversy, the SU1"- 
nalne of "Tiddrington. Each \vrote as a scholar and 
a gentleman. The objections to the oath \vere nu- 
Inerous; but, as \ve Ilave already said, and must 
repeat in this place, the cardo callsæ, the hinge, on 
,vhich the nlerits of the case principally rested, \vas 
the hnvfulncss of the absolute denial, expressed in 
the oath, of the l)ope's divine right to the po\ver of 
deposing sovereigns froln their kingdollls for heresy. 
This is placed beyond controversy by a letter from 
fàther ''''lIfoI'd to father Leander *, ,vho, at the 
time, ,vhen it was written, ,vas enlployed in fraining 
such a
1 oath of allegiance as should satisfy both 
the British governnlent and the English catholics. 
" Look over the oath which usually is exhibited to 
" catholics in Ireland, examine other forDls of oath 
" in catholic countries, add to theIn, augll1ent thenl, 
" and endeavour to form them in that kind und 
" those \vords, \vhich lnay content and secure his 
" lnajesty, as is Inost just and reasonable to be done, 
" yet take heed of lIleddling with the deponibility 
" of princes; for that article ,viII never pass here. 
" If this point of the oath could be he]})ed, and this 
" petra scandali taken away, and the catholics freed 
"fronI it, ho\-v lnany thousand of benedictiolls 
" \vould the catholics heap upon his majesty." 
To this objection to tIle oath \-ve shall afterwards 

 Dated Rome, l\lay 9, 1635. Clarendon'
 State Papers, 
vol. j, p. 
72. 
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ndvert; SOlllC other of the objections to it Blust no\v 
Sccll1 very extraordinary. 1\\"0 of this description 
arc 111cntioned by 1)1". IJishop, as those, \"hich prin- 
cipally dctcrred hilll froln taking this oath. In a 
Inanuscript, \vith an extract of \vhich the \vriter has' 
becn fitvoured, the doctor \vrites that "he had 
" been taken, on the day before, to the archbishop 
" of Canterbury, to express to his grace his opinion 
" upon the la\vfulness of the oath :-' I toltl hiln, 
<, says Dr. Bishop, that after n10st diligent exalnÎ. 
" nation of it, there appeared to l1le Inany reasons 
" \vhy I should not take it: 1 st, I objected to the 
"clause, \vhich expresses that princes cannot be 
" deposed by the pope: no\v, the \vord ' princes,:J 
" standing singly, Ineans 'all' princes, \vhich can- 
" not be s\vorn to by me, as I alll not ignorant that 
" some princes in Italy hold their principalities 
" frolll the pope, and nlay therefore be deprived of 
., thel11 by hiIn, for just causes. 2dly, In the last 
., article, it is said, that neither the pope, nor any 
, other person can absolve the party taking it frolll 

, the oath; \yhich I said I could not affirn1 upon 
" oath; for, (to say nothing of his holiness), the 
"king, to \"hOUl the oath is taken, Inay unques- 
" tionably absolve l11C froln it. The archbishop of 
" Canterbury argued in his usuall11anner, against 
" nlY objections: he said that the franlers of the oath 
" had not the intention, \vhich I ascribed to them; 
" and that the \Vorns bore another meaning: I an- 
" swered, that there \vas a clause in the oath, \vhich 
" said, that the ,,"ords ,,"ere to be taken in their 
"plaiu and obvious 111caning, and not othcrwi
e ; 



. 
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" \vbereforc no person, ,vho took the oath, could 
" rely upon any other interpretation of the ,,"ords.' " 
It is \vollderful that such objections to the oath 
could be gravely urged: the ,yord " princes," 
could only mean 11rinccs, civilly independent of the 
l)ope; the ,,,"ord "absolve," could not be Ineant 
to include the absolution of those, who \vere en- 
titled to the perfornlance of the obligation, and to 
\VhOIll, therefore, it Inust ahvays be cOlnpetent tu 
absolve froll1 that obligation. It is observable that 
the oath prescribed to the English rOlnan-catholics, 
by the act of the eighteenth year of his late Inajesty, 
contains both the positions to \vhich Dr. Bishop ob- 
jected :-the catholics ,vho take it, renounce upon 
oath the opinion, that "princes, " excolnnlunicated 
by the pope, nlay be deposed; and they declare 
upon oath, that they cannot be absolved of it, 
though the pope "or any other l)erson," should 
dispense with it. 
But, -\vhatever l11ay be the thought of the ground- 
lessness of the objections to the oath,-still, as they 
proceeded from feelings of conscience, the refusal 
of the oath did honour to those who Inade the ob- 
jection. 'Ve l11ay say of theIn, \vhat \\ye have said 
of the priests, \vho refused to subscribe to the denial 
of the 
ope's deposing power, expressed in the six 
articles, tendered to then1, by the nlinisters of 
queen Elizabeth. :-it was an error-a lal11entable 
error-but it was a triumph of conscience over per- 
secution. It reflected honour on the \vhole catbolic 
body: the page of history does not produce higher 
.. Ch. xxiv. s. 2. 
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proof of a gcn
ral conviction of the sacred obliga- 
tion of an oath. "'"hen the \vant of this conviction 
is objccted,-(but \vhat gentlenlan 110\V objects it ?), 
-to a, catholic, he Inay confidently appeal to these 
t\\"o filcts, as an unanswerable refutation of the 
charge; he Inay ask confidently, \vhat stronger re- 
futation of such a cl1arge, hath becn, or can be 
produced? 


C HAP. XLIX. 
[TO I. I. C. 27. p. 342. 


THE EXA)I1
.A TION OF l\IR. BLACK'VELL, THE ARCH- 
PRIEST, BEFORE HIS l\IAJESTY'S ECCLESIASTICAL 
CO:\I:i.\IISSIONERS. 


CHAP. L. 


Vol. I. C. 28. p. 349. 


ULTERIOR OCCURRENCES RESPECTI
G THE 
PROTESTATION OF ALLEGI
NCE. 


L. 1. 


Vol. I. C. 28. S. 1. P.35 0 . 


Tile Petition of Eight Priest$ cOl!filled in Neu)gate, to 
Paul tllt.Jifth,for all EJplaJlution of the Briefi. 
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Fillal Divisioll (1 Opinion on the Oath. 
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Con-ip/ete 1J,ejectiol1, (ilO'lO adopted by ti,e Ullil'e,'sa1 Catlu)lic 
Chlll'clt),-oj
lhe Pope's Deposing Pou'er,ill the Dec/a,.a- 
tiO/
 of tile (;allicall Churcll, in 1682. 


CHAP. LJ. 


DECLINE OF THE PARTY OF THE ENGLISH 
FUGITIYES IN SPAIN. 


1612. 


THE correspondence, in 'Vïnwood's l\Ien1oriaIs, 
of sir Charles Cornwallis, the resident n1il1ister of 
king J all1eS at Madrid, with the earl of Salisbury, 
contains n1uch curious information respecting the 
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state and dispositions of the English fugitives in 
Spain, during the first years of the reign of that 
nlonarch. Imlncdiately after the conclusion of the 
peace bet\vcen hiIn and Spain, the fugitives ahe"ved 
a strong \yish to return to their native soil. "The 
" jesuits," says the resident"", " \vould be "veIl con- 
" tenteù to be inclosed ,vithin any \valls of England, 
"so they tuight enjoy the air of their native 
" country.-In like Inind, (so far as ,vords nlay find 
"belief), I find 1110st of the other pensioners and 
" fellditaries to the king of Spain; neither do any 
" profess more obedience and love to the king Iny 
" In aster and his estate than the jesuits themselves; 
"yet \vith retaining the condition of their pro- 
" fe:ssion, \vhich is to go for England, when their 
" 
uperior shall cOllllnand them." 
'fhe countenance, \vhich Spain gave to the 
fugitives, displeased the resident: he frequently 
remonstrated against it, "vithout effect: he men- 
tions SOlne interesting conversations ,vhich he had, 
with father Creswell, and with the duke of Lerma 
the prinle minister of Philip III t. Creswell \vas 
left at Madrid by Persons to manage the concerns 
of the English jesuits in Spain, when he quitted that 
country: the resident describes him as desirous of 
conciliating those, whom Persons's turbulence had 
alienated t; as \vishing " to take hold of the advan- 
" tage of the time, and build the foundation of his 
" greatness in preaching and persuading of obe- 
" diencr and temperance, and becolning a means to 
· Vol. ii. p. 7 2 , 97. t Ibid. p. 226. t Ibid. 
VOL. III. B B 
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" c0111bine the t\VO great Inonarchs of Great Britain 
" and Spain." 
Cre
r
vell, hO\Vrvel., was vie\ved by Jalnes an(1 
his nlinisters \vith so evil an eye, that they directed 
their resident to hold no correspondence with hinl. 
StiJI, the resident for the purpose of proDloting 
disunion alnong the fugitives, and, as he terlTIS it *, 
" to di\Tc into their dcyices, and bccause no door 
" eithcr of the king, the duke t, or secretary \vas 
"shut ngaillst hiln," continued to conullunicate 
\vith Crcs\\-cll: but the injunctions .\vhich the 
residcnt had received not to COnl111Unicate \vith hiln, 
Call1C to Crl'
\ven's kr.owledge, and gave him great 
offence: he caused the rcsident to be inforlued, 
that " his majesty had lately given a kind of tole- 
" ration to the catllolics in Ireland; and that, until 
"he should do the like in England, he \vould 
" labour in vain either in \vorking alliance, or in 
" endeavouring to cuntinue th
 peace in Spain: 
u wllereas they so u1uch abhorred the king and hi
 
" ùlanner of governUlent in religion, as they \vouid 
" $ooner besto\v their daughter upon a son of the 
"Turk, or upon the king of l\lorocco, than upon 
" the prince of England." He said, 1110reover, that 
" the arcl1priest in England had of la.te taken tlu 
" ne\v oath t, that therein he had done a thing 
" both evil and \veIl; evil, to have assented to 
" thing so contrary to his profession and derogator
 
"to the church; \veIl, in declaring JlÎll1self so 
" plainly, as ",'hereby he had put a kind of necessity 
· Y 01. ii. p. 226. t OfLerll1a. 
t See the preceding chapter. 
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" on the people to declare both against hilllself and 
" the king hilnsclf, \vho ho\\ ever he or his Inajesty's 
" ministers cstccßled of hil11, yet ".a
 in right and 
" truth none other than an officer, and relnoV'able 
" at the l,]casure of a sup 'rior po,ver \\'heresoever 
" he should either tyrannise or abuse his office"." 
rrhe resident expresses great indignation at this 
arrogant language: if Cres\vell really used it, (and 
it is the subject of two letters fronl the resident to 
the earl of Salisbury), Creswell deserved all the 
indignation, \vhich it excited. The resident after- 
\vards callIe to an open rupture \vith Cres\vell :- 
he describes Cres\veII as a vain-glorious lnan, and 
says" he played on Cres\vell's vain-glory to discover 
his secrets t." 
In a subsequent letter t the resident gives an 
account of a very curious conversation het\veen hilll 
ill: ' r 1 .. 
o . n. p. 344-345. 
t " Creswell became a man of great authority among those 
" of hi
 order, being 6uccc8sively rector of the English col- 
" leges at Rome and Valladolid; and vice-prefect of the 
"mission in Spain and Flanders. As he had a head well 
" turned for business, so he sometimes employed it in politics; 
" and, in imitation of father Persons, by corresponding with 
" statesmen and princes, gave a handle to his enelnies to Inis- 
.., represent his labours upon beveral occasIOns. Philip II. 
" and III. of Spain appear to have had a particular respect for 
c' him; though I cannot find, the interest, he had with them, 
" was made use of any further, than to pron1otc the cause of 
" his order and religion. If he was charged with being too 
" busy in other matters, it appeared not by any overt act. 
" 'V orn out with age and labour, towards the latter end of his 
" days, he was made superior of a sn1alJ community of his 
" order in Gaunt. where he died about 16
3:. 
t Page 462. 


B U 2 
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and the duke of Lerma. 'I'he lattcr expressed an 
earnest \vish to effect a reconciliation bet\veen the 
pope and the British Inonarch: u \V ouid the British 
" monarch," he asked, " be contented to hold any 
" corrcsp0ndence \\"ith the pope?" "I ans\\'ered" 
\vrites the resiJel1t, " that therein having neither 
Ie conll11ission nor so Inuch as any the least under- 
"standing of his lòajcsty's ßlind ill that case, 
" I could not resol\"c hinl: but said that I verily 
U thought, that in Inatters civil, his majesty, (sus- 
H piciolls being once taken a\"ay), \vouid not deny 
" to correspond with hiln, as \vith other temporal 
" princes." 

0111e further 
teps \Ycre taken to\vards the ,york 
of reconciliation: but the \\'hole \ycnt off in a man- 
ner, at \vhich the reader Blust smile :1(:. In a former 
chapter, we have Inentionecl the \vork of king James 
called his Apology and Præmonition : by his 11lajesty's 
desire, the resident requested leave to present it to 
the Spanish 1110narch: the duke of Lerlua, ",vith 
" a great sigh \vished, that the rare and singular 
" talents of hi
 Britannic majesty, \vhereof all the 
u ""orld took so great a notice, had been employed 
" upon a better, a 11lorc sounù and pleasing subject: 
"but he marvelled 111uch, that to his majesty it 
" should not be understood, that the king of Spain 
" was so entire and sincere in his faith and obe- 
" dienee to the church of Rome, froln whom it was 
" upon pain of cÀcomnlunication directly forbidden 
" receipt or reading of any books of such a nature, 


· V ) ... [
 G 
o . llJ. p. u . 
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U as is said to be that of his I3ritannic lllajesty, as 
" there could not be so Hluch as a concert that 
U he ,vould by any nlcans be ùra" n to receive it." 
"To this thc resident replied at length: finall y, 
he observed to the d like that, &0 no \,"ork could 
" be more glorious to the kin
 of Spain, ",horn 
" God had 11lade so lnighty a ling, (and a kin:; 
" blessed \\'ith the goverlllnent of so large a part 
"of the \yor1d), as to putting his royal hand 
"to the 
lipping of tho
e o\'ergro\vn feathers of 
" the see of l{onlc; the mistake ,,'hereof had dra\vn 
" so large a portion of christelldonl fronI it. I added 
" hereunto," continued the resident, " the exaulple 
" of the French king and of the scigniory of '1 enice, 
" \\"ho had both received the book, ,,-ithout fear or 
"scruple. The duke having given TIle leave to 
ay 
" thus nluch, replied, that the king, in his religion 
" and obedience to the see of ROllle, (\vhich all his 
" ancestors had theretofore held and professed), \vas 
" so imnloveably fixed and detern1Ìned, as he held 
U it not fit to cull it in quc
tio!l or dispute; and 
cc therefore he never \vould receive luuch less crive 
h 
U reading to any book containing matter dero6atory 
" either to the one or the other." 
It appears by the correspondence, ,,,hich \\ge have 
mentioned, that the fugiti\9cS quarrelled among 
themselves; that eyery day their party became 
"geaker; and that, it had d\\"indled to nothing before 
the end of the reign of James. A fe\v English, and 
several Irish falnilics remained in Spain; somp of 
these' and their descendants obtained both civil and 
military office
 of distinction; others ''''ere .,uc.. 
B II 3 
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cessfull y engaged in COlnlnercc. All the colleges 
established in SIJain by tàther Persons Iutve con- 
tinued to the present tilHe, but, passed, on the dis- 
solution of the society of Jesus, into other hands. 
A relnarkable circu111stance presents itself in tl}i
 
l}lacc for notice. The Spanish nation, has ahvays 
singularly regarded the Irish. This has been attri- 
buted, by sonlC, to the supposed Milesian descent 
of the latter; by others, to the emigrations fron1 
I reland to Spain in conseqnence of the ùreaùful 
}lcrsecutions and confiscations, \vhich took place 
during the reigns of Jalues J, and the first t\VO 
Charles'; and after\varùs both during the usu11Ja- 
tion, and at the revolution in 1688. The greater part 
of these emigrants scttled in Gallicia, and, till the 
rccent alteration of the Spanish constitution, all the 
Irish, \vho settled ill that province, \vere ranked a
 
subjects born \vithin its territory. In every other 
part of Spain, they \vere allo\ved extensive pri- 
vileges, and in the ordinary intercourse of life, nlet 
with particular favour *. 


· Sonle further particulars of the Spanish party Occur in 
Dr. Birch's " Historical 'Tiew of the Kcgotiations between 
" the Courts of England, France and Brussels," 8vo. 1 Î49,- 
an intel'esting publication, now become very scarce, (p. 229 to 
257). He shews that a regilnent of English, chiefly catholics, 
in the Spanish pay, were stationed in the Low Countries, and 
intimates that it was the intention of the archduke to send the 
regiment into England, immediately upon the execution of the 
gunpowder plot; but Dr. Birch brings no evidence that con- 
nects the regiment with tbe plot. He mentions that father 
Owen and father Baldwin, two jesuits, were suspected of 
being privy to the plot, and that king James required 
hcnl to 
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be delivered up to him; offering at the sanle time. that " they 
"should be questioned for nothing, except the part which 
" tlley were accused of having taken in the plot; that they 
II should not be tortured," and that " the Spanish ambas8ador 
" should be present at their examination and triaL" This was 
refused; but both jesuits were imprisoned; and '111 offer made 
to James, that they should be interrogated in prison, and their 
papers examined by comlnissioners of his nomination: this he 
refused. The two jesuits were afterwards released: and father 
Owen succeeded father Persons, in the rectorship of the English 
college at Rome, and the prefecturatc of the jesuits in the 
.English nlission ;-but, in 1610, father Bald\\in was seized, as 
he was passing through the Palatinate, and delivered to sir 
Ralph "'inwood, who procured 'him to be 
ent to England. 
Great discoveries were expected, but nothing appeared 
against him, Rnd he was never brought to trial. lIe was 
however kept in prison tin Novelnber 1612, when he was ex- 
changed for 1.\1r. 1\lole, lord Rosse's tutor, who was at that 
time a prisoner in the inquisition at Ronle.-{ See in addition 
to the pages cited from Birch's Negotiations, 'Vinwood's 
l\Iemoria1s, vol. iii. p. 210, 211, 407; and Dodd's Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 393-4 1 7 .-N othing ever appeared against either of the 
fathers. 
Birch has added, at the end of the Memoirs, a c, Relation 
cc of the State of France, in the neign of Henry IV. by 
Cc sir George Carew,"-a very curious and important docu- 
l11ent,-which, even now, deserves to be read and meditated. 
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GENERAL VIE"" OF THE LA"
S PASSED AGAIKST TH.J..: 
CATHOLICS; -IN THE UEIGNS OF ELIZABETH 
AND JA:\IES.-DE..\TII OF JA:\IES. 
162 5. 
THE la\vs, \vhich \vere passed by the last l110narch 
of the house of Tudor and the first of the house of 
Stuart, against the English cathölic subjects for 
heir religious principles and the exercise of their 
religion, \"ere irreconcileable \vith every principle of 
ustice and humanity. \Ve shan no\V present the 
reader with a succinct vie,," of their general effect 
and operation. 
1. Fronl the planting of christianity in our 
island, till the infant reign of Ed\vard Y I. the 'J1laSS 
was the solelnn service, at \yhich the catholics of 
England, as their brethren throughout the \vorld, 
assembled, to express their adoration of the Deity, 
to commen1orate the death and passion of his Son, 
to thank hin} for his blessings, and to inlplore his 
protection and favour, on thel11selves and their 
neighbours. It ,vas restored by queen l\Iary; 
u We," it is said in the statute, \vhich passed for 
that purpose, "found it in the church of England, 
left to us by the authority of the catholic church." 
It \vas proscribed, and another service substituted 
in its stead by Elizabeth, and by a la \v passed in 
her reign, a priest who should say or sing nlass, 
\vas to forfeit t\\'"o hundred marks, and suffer Îln- 
prisonment for t\velve nlonths; the heHrer ,vas to 
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forfeit one hundred luarks, and to be inlprisollcd for 
six months. 
2. .:\. person ,v11o refused to a
sist at the church 
service, devised in the rcign of J<:(hvard v I, and 
established by the act of unifonnity, ,vhieh, 'v hat- 
ever luight be its Inerit 'VaS certainly, (as it is 
ternled in the statute of queen :\Iary), "a ne'v 
thing," ,vas dcnolninated in the ht". a recllsant, 
he ,vas to forfeit t,velve pence for each Sunday's ab- 
sence; ,vas to be presented by the churcJl\yardens 
to the ecclesiastical court, and there excollu11uni- 
cated: the exconllnunication ,vas to be certified 
into chancery, the "Tit de e.rconlnlllJlicato capiendo 
was to be issued against hin}; this authorized the 
sheriff to break open his house, to attach and iUl- 
prison hi111, or to present hinl at the next assizes; 
an indictlnent ,vas then to be fì
allled, to ,,,hieh no 
plea, but the general issue, or confornlÏty, ,,,as to 
be a(l1nittcd. 
If the illdictlllent "vas found by the jury, a pro- 
elaulation ,,"as to be 111ade, that the recusant should 
surrender hiInself to the sheriff; if he did not ap- 
pear, or confess the indicttnent, or if the jury found 
it against hinI, he ,vas denon1Înated a recusant con- 
vict; his conviction ,"as to be certified into the ex- 
chequer; if he had not paid the forfeitures ,vhich 
he had incurred, proccs;s ,vas to he a,varrled for 
levying thenl fronl his lands, goods and chattels. 
3. Having thus beconle a recusant cont-icf, he ,vas 
inlmediately to pay do,,-n the sunl of 20 I. and, fron1 
this time, ,,"as to pay 20 I. a Inollth, and be bound 
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\vith sufficient sureties for his good behaviour; if 
he could not pay it, he \vas to forfeit all his goods, 
and, during his recusancy, t\'"O parts of his lands: 
if after\vards the profits of thc t\VO parts of his lands 
exceeded the 20 I. 1110nthly, the king "vas to choosp 
\vhich lIe \vould have, the 20 1. or the t\VO parts. 
4. These penalties \vere accompanied by a long 
train of disabilities. The popish recusant convict 
,,,as to nlake no presentations, or collation, to any 
advo\vson, prebcnds, or hospital, either of the gift 
or foundation of hÏ1nself, or his ancestors: he \va
 
not to be an executor, administrator, or guardian: 
nor practise in the COlll1110n la\v, the civil law, the 
canon hinT, or physic: he ,vas not to be a judge, 
ste\vard, or 11linister of courts, or a school-luaster, 
or hold any office of public charge, or any office 
of arrns in a ship, a castle or fortress: his armour 
,vas to be taken fronl hinl, yet he ,vas to be charge.. 
able, as his luajesty's other subjects, \vith finding 
the usual quota of armour. He \vas to be confined 
\vithin five miles of his dwelling; and if, \vithout 
special licence, he passed those bounds, he was to 
forfeit all his goods, and all his copyhold lands 
Inight be seized: he "vas not to conle into the 
court of the king or prince, or into the city of 
London, if he had any d\veHing else\vhere, under 
the l)enalty of 100 1. Finally, he \vas to be consi.. 
dered as excomnlunicated, in all personal actions, 
and therefore, (which is a necessary con 
equence of 
eÀcollllllunicatioll),-hc could not e: r l
intain 
or defend a personal action or suit 
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rj. 'fhe offence of the popish recusant convict, 
,va
 dreadfully visitcd on his ,;ciJè. 
If they Dlarried according to the catholic rite, h
 
'v dS to forfeit 1 00 I.; if she \vere convicted of recu- 
sancy, he forfeited 101. 1110nthly for her, or one 
third part out of his o\vn rCll1aining third part of his 
property; if she survived, she 'Va:-; disabl
d to be his 
eÀccntrix or adn1Ïnistratrix; she \VaS to forfeit t\VO 
parts of her jointure, ort\""o of her do\ver; 
he Inight, 
during the lllarriage, be taken fro111 her husband 
by a justice of peace, and confined in her hou
e. 
"rhough the husband cOllforllled, he \vas to pay 10 [. 
monthly for his recusant ,,,ife, and was disabled, 
during her recusancy, fronl holding any public 
office in the cOlnUlunity. 
If she was convicted of being a popish recusant, 
then, if she \vas a baroness, she luight be cOlnluitted 
to prison by one of the privy council, or the bishop 
of the diocese; and if she ,,,ere under that rank, 
she lllight be cOlnnlitted to prison by t\yO justices 
of the peace, and renlain there, till she cOnfOrll1ed, 
unless her husband should pay to the king 101. a 
lnonth, or the third part of her lands, so long as she 
continued a recusant and out of prison. 
6. The saIne persecuting spirit appears in the 
legislative provision respecting his children. 
If he christened thelll after the catholic rite, he 
forfeited 100 i.-At nine years of age his children 
might be presented, and at sixteen indicted for re- 
cusancy; at sixteen, the oath of supreulacy Blight be 
tendered to th
nl. If, to educate his children at 
home, he kept a schoolnlaster, he forfeited for every 
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day 40 s.; ifhe sent thelll abroad, he forfeited 1 00 I.; 
and the child \vas disabled fron1 taking lands by 
descent or purchase, until he cOllforllled. 
7. The saIne spirit extended also to his .fì-iends 
and sert'an ts : - if he harboured, lllaintained, or 
relieved any recusant servant t sojourner or stranger, 
his father and mother exccpted, he forfeited for 
evcry month, 10[. 
'rhis act had a dreadful operatioll.-', l\Iauy 
" serviceable Blcn and \YOnlen," says a contenlpo- 
rary \vriter, now before Ine, "becal11c, in conse- 
U quence of it, absolutely destitute of succour, and 
II \vere obliged, in order to obtain elnploynleut aud 
II food, to travel beyond the five nIiles, \vithin ,,,hich 
" tIle la\v confined then1, under the severe pellal- 
"ties, \\'hich have been ITIcntioned. If they had 
U not the 111eans of paying the forfeitures, thus in- 
"curred, the la\v enjoined then1 to abjure the 
" reahn; if they refused, or, if having abjured it 
" tlley returned after\vards to it \vithout licence, 
" they \\yere to be adjudged felons." 
8. The recusants also \verc liable to an the 
severities of the ecclesiastical courts. 'fhey might 
be sumnlollcd, by the ecclesiastical judges, at their 
pleasure: if they attended, they l11ight be fincd at 
discretion; if they did not attend, they \vere ex- 
comnlunicated. .l\.ttending 
or not, "'arrants ,,"ere 
generally sent to search and seize their religious 
books, chalices, and every article, which served 
for use or ornament, in their religious "yorship: 
the search "'as generally n1ade with unfeeling 
contumelv. 
" 
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9. By several acts, sonIc of \"hich \,"ere a plcasin
, 
some a necessary attention to his religion, a catholic 
was subject to a præ111u/Ûre :-3S 1. The receipt 
of an agnus dei, a crucifix, heads or pious Inedals : 
2. Aiding, abetting, taking or giving absolution by 
a bun fron1 the pope: 3. Concealing an offer Illade 
to billl of such a bull: 4. Sending relief to priests 
beyond seas: 5. 
Iaintaining th
 pope's jurisdic- 
tion; and 6. 1'hc first refusal of the oath of suprc- 
nlacy. 
10. By three acts, the catholics incurred the 
penalties of jèIUJl!}: ]. llcccivillg a priest; 
. Re- 
turning frol11 banislunent; 3. Departing fron1 the 
reahn \yithout taking the oath of allegiance. 
1 ]. :For the oppression of the catholics five ne\v 
treasons ".ere invcnted: I. The second refusal of 
the oath of suprelnacy; 2. l\laintaining, a second 
tinlc, the pope';:) spiritual authority or jurisdiction; 
3. Giving or receiving absolution from the see of 
Rome; 4. Reconciliation or persuasion to the ca- 
tholic religion; 5. Receiving holy orders beyond 
the seas. 
12. FinaIly,-the hnv pursued thenl even to tlte 
gra7.:e: if a recusant convict, man or \VOnlan, not 
heing excolllnlunicated, \vas buried, in any other 
place than in the church, the executors of the person 
sO buried ,vere to forfeit 20 t. 
13. It should be obscrved, that the catholics were 
subject, in the saIne Inanner as the protestant dis.. 
sentcrs, to the proceedings of the hig'Jz com1nission: 
ho\v oppressive these '''ere, and how severely the 
protestant dissenters suffered under theIn, \viII 
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dppear in a future part of this work; but, as the 
catholics were 111uch lTIOre odious to the queen and 
her ministers, than the protestants, there is great 
reason to believe, that they suffered 111uch more 

everely under them. 
) 4. Add to this,-that, even \vhen the laws which 
have been 111entioned ,,,ere not acted upon, they 
had a silent but most bitter operation: they tended 
to 111ake every catholic an object of odium, to lessen 
his few remaining comforts, and to abridge his few 
renlaining rights. 'Vhen they \vere ,vithheld or 
contested, if the catholic complained, or resisted, or 
resorted to la\v, he ,vas often ren1Ïnded that he 
Inight be proceeded against for recusancy. 
15. 'Ve shall conclude this account of the suffer- 
ings of the English catholics under the penal codes of 
Elizabeth and James, by an authentic account taken 
froln Dodd's Church History * of the sufferings of 
one catholic f
nl1ily under thell1; it affords a strik- 
ing view of the g'eneral calanzity Q[ the catholic 
body durinp; these reigns. 
" Francis Tregian, son of Thon1as 'fregian of 
" V olvedon or Golden, in Cornwall, by the eldest 
" sister of sir J oh11 Arundel, was master of a very 
"plentiful fortune, remarkable for hospitality, 
" strictly religious, ana a zealous Inaintainer of the 
"faith of his ancestors. In the year 1 5 7 7, the 
" laws against recusants, which, for some time be- 
" fore, were vigorously put in execution in several 
u parts of England, were also encouraged in Corn- 
u wall, through the nlalice of SOllle exa:sperated 
"" Dodd, vol. ii. p. 168. 
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" neighbours; ,vho, one \\-ay or other, \vere of- 
"fended at 1\lr. rrregian, and laid hold of the 
"opportunity to bring hilll ul
der distress. Ac. 
" cordingly, they illforlncd against hinl, and a war- 
" rant ,vas issued out to seize hilll; he being then 
"only t\venty-eight years of age. '''herefore, 
" June 8th, 157i, the 
heriff of the county, \vith 
" eight or nine justices of the peace, and above a 
"hundred attendants, ,veIl arlned, entered 1lis 
" house, took 
1\vay by force, 1\lr. Tregian, \vith hi
 
" chaplaiu, Cuthbert 
layne, bachelor of divinity, 
" and several of his dOlllestics. They were first 
" hurried a\vay to 1'ruro, a Inarket to\vn at five 
" n1Ïles distance; \vhere the bishop of Exeter had 
" a seat and resideù at that tinle. J t appearing 
" upon exalninatioll, that 1\11". rrrcgian ,vas a recu- 
"sant, he \ras obliged by the judges to give a 
"boud of 2 000 l. for his appearance the next 
"assizes. SonIc tilue before the assizes, his pro- 
" sccutors, not being prepared for a trial, contrived 
" Inatters so, that an order can1e ùo\vn, to have 
" hinl brought before the queell's privy council: 
" \vhercfòre, being carried up to London, he \Vað 
"kept under confinelnent, till the council \vas 
" disposed to call hin1 before theln. At his exa- 
"nlination he '\'a
 charged ,vith recusancy, \\ith 
., entertainilJg persons of a suspected character ill 
U h..is family, anù count
nancing s1Jperstitious prac- 
" tiees. He frankly 0\\ ncd, the charge of recu- 
" sancy; but at the sallIC tinle assured the council, 
" that he did not absent hilllself frol11 the protestant 
" ChUfl'h- out of an) evil affection to the queen, or 
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" goverillnent; hut catirely frol11 a principle of 
"conscience. At the breaking-up of the sitting, 
" sir Francis "Talsingham told him, he "vas not to 
" be discharged as yet, for other informations \vere 
" expected against hinl, out of the country. How- 
"ever, he \-yas civilly treated; especially by the 
" earl of Essex, who invited him to dinner, and 
" gave hinl such advice, as he thought friendly, and 
" seasonable: \vhich \vas, to appear once at church; 
" \vith an assurance, that all further prosecution 
" should be stopped; 1\11". Mayne and his domestics 
" should be released; and no doubt, but he ,yould 
" be very much in the queen's favour. 1\11'. Tregian 
" \vas prepared against such attacks, and remained 
" firln to his principles. l'fIeantime, his faluily was 
"in the utlnost distraction, and his chaplain, 
" 1\11". Mayne, condelnned to die, and publicly 
" executed at Launceston, November 29 th , 1577. 
" By this tinIe, the council "vas furnished \vith 
"other allegations against hinI, viz. besiùes re- 
U cusancy, that he had been present at mass; 
"received agnus deis, and a jubilee from the 
" bishop of Rome; abetted, and entertained those, 
" that had asserted the pope's supremacy. Upon 
" this he was committed close prisoner to the Mar- 
" shalsea; where he "as confined ten months, not 
"being permitted to keep any corresponùence 
" \vith his family during that time; which 'was a 
"great detriment to his domestic concerns, as it 
U appeared froln one particular instance. Mr. 
" Tregian had dealings with one Mr. Brandore, a 
" goldsmith, in London; to wholn, upon balancing 
, 
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" acconnt
, he ,vas fount! indebted 70 I. No\v this 
"gold
nlith, understanding that 1\1 r. Tregian lay 
" under <l very dangerous prosecution, and appl'e- 
U hcndipg the loss of his money, \vent do\vn to 

'Golden, and lnade a seizure of hi
 goods to th
 
" value of 500 I. and \vhat \vith charges and other 
" incidental expenses, l\Irs. 'fregian \va
 obliged to 

, pay do\vn 200 I. to the creditor, before the goods 
" could be replevied. 
\ll this happened \vithout 
" 1'1... Tregian's being acquainted \vith the affair. 
" It \vas thought his trial ".ould conle on at the 
" king's-bcnch bar;. \,'hich his counsel pressed hard 
"for. But the \vitnesses against hiln being at a 
"great distance, and his enen1Ícs apprehending, 
" lest his friends in London, (solne ,vhereof \vere 
" men in po\ver), luight frustrate their designs, they 
"procured to have hin1 sent do\vn into Corn\yaB, 
"not doubting to carry their point there. 'fhís 
" project taking effect, one "Talko\v his profes
ed 
" el1elny, \vas to be his guard and conductor; and, 
" as he \vas a person void both of good Inanners 
"and humanity, 1\11'. Tregian was treated by 
" hinl accordingly. For, to omit other hardships, 
" the horse he provided for his journey, including 
" saddle and bridle, ,vas scarce \vorth ten shillings. 
"After SOlne tillIe, the trial caDle on; and 
" 1\11'. Tregial1 luade his appearance at Launceston 
" assizes. 'fhe queell's counsel endeavoured to 
" charge hilll \vith the 
everal indictnlents, upon 
"\vhich 1\11'. 1\Iayne had been condemned, and 
"e
ecuted. In order to this, they produced one 
" T1Vig a musician, or rather a strolling fiddler 
VOL. III. C C 
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" whom Mr. Tregian had entertained in his family, 
" in the 'Christlnas tilne, for the diversion of his 
" tenants, and neighbours. This Twig deposed, 
" that he had sometimes seen Mr. 'Tregia\l go into 
" Í\'Ir. l\fayne's chalnber, and renlain there about an 
" hour: \vhich he conjectured to be the tilne, 
" \vhile lVlr. 
,fayne was saying mass: that, during 
"the ChristInas, an. ] 575, he \vas Mr. l\layne's 
" bedfello\v; \vho o\vne(l himself to be a priest; 
"and that he had brought a nUlnber of agnus 
" deis froBl Ronle, Other evidence were produced; 
" but not so lnaterial. Then l\fr. Tregian was 
"permitted to make his exceptions; \vhich were 
"considerable, had the court been disposed to 
" attend to theu}. In the first place, he nlade it 
"appear, that T\vig \vas not acquainted with 
" Mr. Mayne's chalnber, frolll several questions 
" proposed to hiln concerning the situation. But 
"the queen' s counsel replied, that such circuln- 
" stances \vcre not luaterial. Then he proposed 
"to the bench, \vhether Mr. Mayne, who was 
" known to be a cautious and prudent man, could 
" be so indiscreet, as to o\vn hilnself to be a priest 
" to a stranger, and vagabond? or that a. COlUlllon 
"fiddler should be luade bedfello\v to one of 
" 
Ir. l\fayne's character? -Again, he alleged, 
" that T\vig had l)eljured himself, as to the cir- 
"CU111stances both of time and place; he .had 
" sworn to Christluas, an. 1575, whereas Mr. Mayne 
" ,vas then at Douay; and did not come over into 
"England, till Easter; and had never been at 
" Rome in his whole life. These particulars, he 
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" could prove by forty \\ itnesscs. But as they 
U "\vere not ready in court, the juùges said, it ,vas 
" :t frivolous thing to mention thenl; and that die 
" trial could not he pnt off. So the jury \vere left 
" to consider luattcrs, as they stood. 'Vhile thcy 
" \vcnt out upon the casc, SOlllC pains \Verc taken, 
" to persuade :\11'. 1"'regiall to conforln so far, as to 
" appear at church; ,vith a prolnise, that the rest 
" of the prosecution should be òropped; ".hich he 
" refusing, as fornlerly he had done, the jury re- 
" turning into court hrought hiln in guilty of the 
" several articles of the illdictInent, viz. of being 
H present at luass, of recusancy, of entertaining 
"one, that Inaintained the pope's supremacy, of 
" receiving and dispersing agnns deis, &c. Ho\v- 
" ever, judgll1ent \vas not given at these assizes. It 
" ,vas thought convenient, first to advise \vith those 
" above, concerning the penalty; the case being 
" nen. as to SOlne particulars. Between the t\VO 
"assizcs, l\lr. Tregian sent up a servant to\vards 
" London, to payoff SOlne bills; as also with letters 
" to his friends to give thenl an account of his trial, 
" and desire their interest for the mitigating of his 
" sentence the next assizes. But either casually, or 
"designedly, his servant \vas stopped at Hun- 
n llil1gton; and, being exanlil1ed, had his letters, 
" bills, and Illoney taken fro111 hilll: and the poor 
" man himself 'vas thro\vn into prison. By this 
" means, 1\lr. Tregian's frienùs at London becanle 
" incapdble of doing hin1 any service; nor was 
" any thing said, or done, in his behalf: 
" The tilne of the assizes at Launceston being 
c c 2 
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" at hand, judge l\Ian\vood, a violent enelny to 
" Mr. Tregian, \\'as upon the circuit, instructed 
" with the particulars for his sentence: ,vhich was, 
" that he had incurred a prællluuire, that is, for- 
" feiture of goods, chattels, &c. \vith imprisonment 
" for life, or during the queen's pleasure. At the 
"court's sitting, 1\11". Tregian's counsel alleged 
" several things, ,,
hy judgment should not pass, viz. 
" That the proofs against hinI "ere only presump- 
" tions; no fact being nladeout, exceptingrecusancy, 
" \vhich the prisoner o,,-ned, and submitted himself 
U to the penalty. That it did not appear, that 
" Mr. Tregian \vas privy to 1\11". Mayne's bringing 
" over the agnus deis, or pope's jubilee; nluch less, 
" that he had abetted,_ or countenanced hiu1 in deny- 
" iug the queen's suprelnacy. But all this, and lunch 
" Inore they said to the saIne purpose, could not 
" hinder the sentence; \yhich \yas no sooner pro- 
"llounced, but 
fr. Tregian \vas hurried fronl the 
"bar, to a loathson1e prison; being a dungeon, 
" where he had neither bed to rest upon, nor stool 
" to sit on, nor the least gliInpse of light, 'to discover 
" \vhat kind of apartment he \vas thrust into. Here 
f' he renlained all that night. The next day, he 
" \vas rel110ved to his old habitation in Launceston 
" castle, ,vhere he had better conveniences, though 
" very bad ones. About midnight, the day follow- 
"iug, certain officers arrived post from London at 
, Golden, ,vith a comnlission to break open the 
" doors, in case of resistance, and seize upon all the 
" unfortunate gentleman's goods. 1\lrs. Tregial1 
f' had three children, Francis, Adrian, and Mary; 
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" they \"ere at thc salllC tilne ordercd imnlediately 
" to quit thc housc. She 'vas then big \"ith child; 
" and so near hcr tilne, that a journcy to LondoJl 
"""as ,"cry dangerous. IIon'cver, her presence 
"there ,vas absolutely necessary, to solicit for a 
" tnaintenance for her husband and falnil y. 'Vhere- 
" fore, \vithout f
lrther deliberation, shc undcrtook 
" that tedious journey of t\VO hundred Iniles, \vith 
" her threc children, a 111an and a lnaid servant. 
" She sto\ved her children in a pair of panniers, and 
" so proceeded on her journey: ,vhich she had 
" scarce half completed, before she fell in labour ; 
" and \VaS delivered of a female child: which \vas 
" of sonIC service, in helping to poise the panniers, 
" and keep thenl to a bctter balance. And thus, 
" having rested herself for some tinle upon the road, 
" she arrivcd at London; \vhere shc follo\ved thc 
"court, a ,,,hole year, ,vith very little success. 
" 
lean-tilné all 
lr. Tregian's goods 'v ere disposed 
" of at the queen's pleasure; and, in a little tÏIne, 
" all his real estate; insonluch, that his 11lother, 
,.. 1\lrs. Catherine Tregian, ,vas also deprived of her 
"jointure. By this Ineans the ,vhole falnily \vas so 
" rcduccd, as to live upon the charity of friends 
" and relations. But 1\11'. Tregian hilnself \vas the 
" greatest suffcrer; \vho ,vas alnlost starving in 
" Launceston castle: w hat he had to support him, 
" passing through several hand
, and often those, 
" that \vere not \vell affected to\vards him, made his 
" aIlo\\-ance very scanty. But \vorse things threat- 
" ened hinl. SaIne, that \vere enriched by part of 
" his substance, apprehending, that he nlight find 
C C 3 
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. 
" friends, to recover his real estate, had engaged as 
" 't\vas believed, a villain to a:ssassinate hilll: but 
" providently the design \vas detected. 
" 1\11'. Tregian, having no\v lost all hopes of re- 
'_' cpvering his freedolu, began to enter upon a me.. 
" thod of life suitable to a person fully possessed 
" \vith the best notions of religion. He spent a 
"great deal of tinle in praying, aud lueditating 
" upon the blessings attending those that carry the 
U cross, and follow the steps of their Redeemer. 
" 'f 0 his religious 11ractices he joined such studies, 
" as the inconveniences of the place ',"QuId allow of; 
"and having some taste for poetry, he no\v and 
" then cOlnposed on the nliseries of hUlnan life; 
"and other subjects, \vhich were suitable to his 
" present condition. But, as he tells us in one of 
" his poelus, he \vas very ill provided with tools for 
" the business; being sometimes obliged to make 
" use of a l)in, and a liquid substance of water and the 
" snuff of a candle, instead of pen and ink. By 
" this 111eanS, he becanle entirely resigned to the 
" conduct of Divine Providence. But as the late 
"attempt upon his life, had given him sonle per- 
u plexity; so it continually ran in his thoughts, 
" that his enemies \vould contrive SOlue ,yay to take 
"hÍ1n ofr privately; and, by spreading a report 
., that he laid violent hands upon himself
 cast an 
., aspersion both upon his cause and character. 
u These reflections put him upon a project of 
" Inaking his escape; 'v herein being detected, he 
" was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons of 
" thirty pounds weight. In this alJartment he had 
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u t\venty Iualefactors for hi
 cOlnpaniolls, \vho eOIll- 
ce Inouly cased thcmselves upon the floor, \\'hich \vas 
" but once cleansed in the thirty days he remained 
cc amOl1{)"st tbeIlI! Bcside
 the loathso111cncss of 
t> 
cc tIIC place, he \vas frequent! y insu lted by one of 
cc the luaIefactors, a luan of it barbarous and inhu- 
" lllan telupcr, \vho treated hiln \\"ith base language, 
" revilcd hinl for his pretended criInes against the 
" queen and governlnent; but 11loStIy for his pray- 
" iug and religious discourse, "hich is a sufficient 
" lnatter of ridicule for such abandoned \vretchcs. 
" 'Vhen he llad reluained about a 1110nth in tJlis 
" cOlnpany, the jailor \vas pleased to re-conduct hÏIn 
" above stairs, to his former apartment, ",here he 
" \vas bctter accomlllodated. 
" IIis lady, in the mean time, had obtained an 
" order for his removal to the ling's bench prison: 
" ,vhich being executed, the officer \vho \\"as charged 
" \yith hinl on the road, brought hinl in a bill of 
" expenses of fifty pounds. The demand appearing 
" 'ery extravagant, 1\11". Tregian \vas dilatory in 
" the payment; upon \vhich the officer threatens to 
" carry him back into Cornwall. 1\11'. Tregiall peti- 
"tions, and lays his case before the council, \vhere 
" he found no relief: the officer being left to use 
" his O",Yll discretion, in case his expenses ,yere not 
"repaid. This obliged 1\11'8. Tregian to use all 
" the means she could, to raise the SUIl1. She sold 
" hcr best clothes, and SOlne other things of value; 
U "hich falling short, \vas l1lade out by a collection 
"anlong friends. l\lr. Tregian \\"as after\vard
 
" relnovcd to the Flect prison; \vhere, July 20th 
C c 4 
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" 1593, he had been thirteen years. His lady lived 
" constantly \vith hin1 in prison. I-Ie had by her 
"eighteen children; \vhereof cleven \vere born 
" during their confinen1ent, and most of them were 
" alive in 1593, \vhich is the date of the manuscript 
" from \vhence I have collected all these particulars. 
U l\Ir. 'Tregian \vas a person of invincible courage 
U under affliction, and of a constitution as to his body, 
" which he enjoyed \vithout any relnarkable indis- 
" position the first seven years of his confinelnent. 
" But, as he advanced in years, he began to feel the 
" effects of the hardship he had undergone, and 
"laboured several ye
rs under several illdisposi- 
" tions; but \vas perfectly re-established in the 
"year 1593, \vhich is the last tin1e I find any men- 
u tion made of him; only ,vhat is recorded in the 
" diary of the English college at Douay, viz. 
U that in July 1606, one Mr. Tregian, an ancient 
"gentlelnan, after above thirty years imprison- 
U ment, arrived there in bis \vay froll1 Spain. Mr. 
"Francis Tregian \vas descended of an ancient 
"British fan1ily, of great account in Corn\vaIl, 
"even before the conquest. His great-grandnlo- 
" ther ,vas the daughter of Tholnas Gray, marquis 
" of Dorchester, half brother to queen Elizabeth, 
" daughter of king Edward IV, and wife of king 
" Henry VII. His mother was the eldest sister 
" of sir John Arundel, knight, of Lanhem, the 
"thirteenth knight of that family of the name of 
" John. His lady \-vas the eldest sister of lord 
" Stourton, by Catherine, sister to Ferdinand earl 
" of Derby; \vhich Catherine was nlarried to sir 
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" John Arundel for her second husband: her first, 
cc the lord Stourton, llaving heen executed at 
" Salisbury, in queen l\I-lry's reign. 1\11'. rrregian's 
"elùest daughter :i\Iary, ,vas married to Thomas 
" Yate, csq. of Berkshire, \VhOn1 he took without 
" any portion, by his father's express c0111111and." 
'Yhat a ùreaùful scene of persecution is exhibited 
in the preceding narrative! In \vhat an agony of 
"oe, lllust the general body of catholics have existed 
during that period! 


C 11..\ P. LIII. 


TilE INSTITUTION OF AN ARCIIPRIEST :-DEATII 
OF FATHER PERSO
S :-ENGLISH BENEDICTINE 
::\lOXKS,-FIUARS,-COLLEGE AT LISBON. 
THE hierarchy of the rOlllan-catholic church is 
of Diyine institution: it luust, therefore, be ex- 
cellently calculated for the end, for \vhich it was 
designed by its Divine Founder. The plenitude of 
po\\-cr \vhich Christ conferred on Petcr and his 
successors, enables them, \v hen extraordinary cir- 
CU111stances arise, to provide for them by extraor- 
dinary Ineans; but such cases are not of frequent 
uccurrence: an extrellle case, therefore, nlust ahvays 
he supposed, \vhen a departure fl01n the established 
cconolny of the christian church is to be justified. 
Bishop
 '''.7'cre cstablished to preside over, to di- 
rect, and to govern the spiritual concerns of the 
fold. As Christ ,vas scnt by his Father to teach 
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the Gospel on earth, so did Christ send his disciples 
on the same sacred mission *: St. Paul declared to 
the bishops in Asia, that the Holy Ghost had esta- 
blished them to govern the church of Christ t: and 
he informed Titus i, that he left him in Crete, to 
ordain bishops over the churches in that island. 
Every reader is familiar \vith the names of the seven 
Asiatic bishops, to \vholn the angel of the Apoca- 
lypse, announced the luessages of Heaven. 
Thus, bishops are of Divine original.- They are 
the principal dignitaries in the econolny of the 
church: all their functions are of the highest utility, 
aud several are absolutely necessary to its preser- 
vation and \vclfare.-Among these, some can be 
exercised by theln only. The advantages \vhich 
each flock derives froln having its appropriate pastor J 
and which the general body of the church derives 
froln the general body of the episcopacy, are in- 
calculable. 
The greatest care, therefore, has been ever taken, 
that every church should have its bishop. During 
aU the persecutions, which the church sustained 
under the l)agan emperors and the Arian and 
Vandallic tyrants, this principle of the christian 
economy ,vas invariably regarded: never was a 
flock permitted to subsist, for any length of tinle, 
without a regular shepherd. 
· l\1ark iii. 13, 14; John xx. 2 J. 
t .Acts XX. 28. t Titus ii. 5, 7. 
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LIII. 1. 


'i'he Illst it utiull oj' all ArclLpl'iest. 


])OCTOR ,r atson, the bishop of IJincoln, \\as the 
survivor of those 11:nglish prelates, ,,-ho did not 
couforlll to the religious innovations of Elizabeth: 
he died in 1584.- The gradual failure of the 
hierarchy had long been felt by the catholic laity 
and clergy, ancl a temporary ren1edy for it had been 
taken into consideration. It \vas proposed, that 
England should he separated into a northern and a 
southern divisioll,-and certain arrangements of 
order and subordination established, to the ob- 
servance of \vhich the missionaries should engage 
thelnselves; but it \vas ahvays understood that, when 
the 
cheme \vas conlpletely digested, it should be 
submitted to the holy see, and its adoption defeITed 
till it should receive the papal sanction. The 
regulars objected to the l11easure, as tending to 
interfere \vith their special cxenlptions and privi- 
leges, and to place then1 too lTIuch in the hands 
and under the control of the secular clergy. On 
this account, no steps \vere taken to carry it into 
execution. 
In the mean tiU1C the \vant of a bishop was 
severely felt. Father Persons in a letter \vhich he 
\\Tote in 1586 *, to father Alphonsus Agazzarius, 


· 
ee " .A modest Defeu(;
 of the Clergy and RcIigiow, in a 
" Discourse directed to R. C. chaplain to all English regiment, 
" about his Hi!tory of DOllay College, with an account of 
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rector of the lloman seminary, says,-" there is 
" great \vant of a bishop in England, to consecrate 
" the chrism for the administration of the sacra- 
"111ents. '\T e are reduced to great streights for 
" want of one; and unless his holiness do provide 
" us with one in tilne, I kno\v not \"hat can be 
"done. "T e hope his holiness will soon appoint one; 
" without question it's for the public good." 
Three plans \vere no\v suggested :-the alJpoint- 
11lent of bishops with ordinary jurisdiction over 
distinct portions of England; the appointment of 
bishops to foreign sees, \vith po\vers froll1 the holy 
see, to exercise their episcopal functions in Eng- 
land; and the alJpointlnent of an archpriest, to 
\vhom a general superintendence over the clergy 
and the spiritual concerns of the English catholics 


U matters of fact misrepresented in the said History, 8vo. 
" 17 1 4." 
This work was written by father Huntley, of the society of 
Jesus, in answer to " The History of the English College at 
" Douay, fron1 its first foundation in 1568, to the present 
"tin1e,-by R. C, chaplain to an English regiment, 8vo. 
" 1713."- Dodd, tbe author of the Church History J so often 
cited in this work, was also the author of the History of the 
English College. He replied to father Huntley's answer, by 
his U Secret Policy of the English Society of Jesus discovered, 
" in a series of attempts again
t the clergy, in 8 parts and 24 
" letters, directed to their pro,'incia], 8vo. 1714." This work 
is generally called" " Dodd's Provincial Letters." They were 
written at a time of great irritation, in consequence of an 
attempt, which we shall afterwards notice, to render the 
English college at Douay suspected of jansenism. They must 
therefore be read with great caution. A manuscript reply to 
thenl was prepared; but never published: it exists at 
Stoneyhurst. 
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should he conlnlitted; and ,vho, speaking generally, 
luight be invcsted \vith all the po\vers usually exer.. 
cised by bishops, c:x.ccpting those, to the exercise of 
\vhich, as the hlessing of chrism, and conferring the 
::)acranlents of confirmation and order, the episcopal 
character is '1bsolutcly necessary. 
1\Iany reasons secll1ed to give a preference to the 
first l)lall: it "as confornlable to the universal 
cconoluy, both ancient and nlodern, of the catholic 
church. This circunu;tancc alone :seenlS to decide 
the question in its fàvour. 
A good reason for rejecting it has not yet fallen 
under the eye of the ,,,riteI'; t,vo only \vere assig1Ìed : 
-it \va
 said, that, to establish an episcopal see, 
requires Inany arrangeluents, \vhich the actual cir- 
cumstances of the English catholics did not adluit ; 
-but, if bishops \yere to be a constituent part of the 
christian hierarchy \"hen Christ sent his disciples, 
as sheep in the n1Ïdst of ,,"olves =I(: ; -and, if they 
\vere continued \vithout the slightest intermission, 
during all the persecutions of the church, it seems 
difficult to suppose a possible existence of circum- 
stances, \vhich could Blake the cstablislullcnt of 
.bishops ilupracticable or inexpedient. Bcsides,- 
the English catholics could not but observe, t1lat 
thcir hrethren in faith in Ireland had ahvays, not- 
\\'ithstanding their severe troubles, preserved their 
national cpiscopacy.- The otner objection to the 
appointnlent of bishops \vas, that it nlight offend 
tIlc British government: but, \vhile every tIling else 
in the catholic religion offended the British goveru- 
· :\Iatt. x. 16. 
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D1el1t, it nlust be of little consequence, that this 
also offended then1. Add to this, that, so far frol11 
offending government, it ,vas, throughout the reigns 
of Elizabeth and J alnes, the \vish of all their friends 
in po,ver, that they should obtain froITI ROlne the 
appointluent of regular bishops in ordinary.-It 
"vas justly observed tllat, after such bishops are 
installed in their sees, they are only relnovable for 
a canonical crime, and by a canonical proceeding. 
Such bishops, therefore, 111ight disregard and even 
resist \vith inlpunity such illaudable bulls as those 
of Paul 111., of St. Pius \,T., of Gregory, and ofSixtus 
Quintus, which had so greatly injured the catholic 
cause, and guard their flocks against them. In fact, 
so generally was it understood that the appointlnent 
of bishops would be acceptable to Elizabeth and her 
ministers, that the catholic opposers of the l11easure 
used this very circumstance as an objection to it;- 
observing, that it ,vas iInpossible to suppose that any 
plan could be acceptable to their adversaries, if they 
did not foresee that it "vould essentially prejudice 
the catholic religion .. 


· "The reason," says Mr. Charles Plowden (Answer to 
Panzani's MelTIoirs, p. 123), "by which the pope was chiefly 
" influenced, was his knowledge, that thë principal petitioner 
" for a bishop held a private correspondence with the queen's 
" ministers, to whom he knew that all n1eans of extirpating 
I' catholicity were equally welcome, and who were most plainly 
" fomenting the pretension of a party, whom they certainly 
"intended to overwhelm, together with their opponents, 
" in one common destruction. The cautious pontiff would 
" not concur in a measure which Elizabeth patronized." -This 
observation, suggested in this place, must not be accepted 
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At first, ho"cvcr, the \vholc catholic body SCCD1S 
to have been unanirnous ill f:1vour of the lueasurc. 
Father Persons billlself presented to the pope and 
cardinals a lllclllorial, containing nine reasons, to 
cOllvince thenl of its necessity and advantage: dll 
objection arising, froin the difficulty of furnishing 
the expense lor t\\"o persons in this enlploYlncnt 
and dignity, he prevailed on Don Francisco Sarnli- 
cnto, bishop of J aen in Spain, to l11ake an aIl1ple 
provision for their support :1:. 
l
or SOine reason, father Persons aH:er\vards 
changed his Inind, and the schelne of an English 
episcopacy, either direct or indirect, ,vas abandoned. 
The plan of an archpriest renlained: it ,vas inti. 
luated, but certainly \vithout sufficient ground, to 
tlle ROlllan see, that it \vas the general wish of 
the English catholics that this plan should be 
adopted. 
Under these iUlprcssions, cardinal Cajetan the 
protector of the English nation, addressed a Jetter 
to l\Ir. George Black\veU, an English priest, ,vho 
had resided during sonIC years at R onlC, and by 
his learning and conduct had gained the esteeul 
of several respectable persons, and particularly of 
cardinal Dellarn1Ïlle and father Persons. It bears 
date the 7th of l\larch 15g8: his enlÎnence Inen. 
tiOllS in it, \vith great feeling, sonle disagre
nlents 
alnong the catholics, and their general ,vish for the 


without some qualification: the writer believes, that on this 
and some other occasions, the views of Elizabeth and some of 
her llunistcrs were friendly to the English catholics. 
* :\Iodcst Defence, p.68. ::\Iore's Hist. 1. iv. 
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introduction, al110ng then1, of a systeu1 of subordi- 
nation. He then announces to 1\lr. Black\vell the 
command of the pope that he should be archpriest 
over the seèular clergy; gives hilll unlimited po\ver 
to restrain or revoke their sacerdotal L'lcul ties; to 
rel1l0Ve thenl from place to place, at his pleasure, 
to S11111111011 them to hill1, to convene l11eetings of 
theIn, to propose to them such things for their ob- 
servance as he should judge proper, and to punish 
the refractory by deprivation or censures. He 
names six persons to be his assistants, and elnpO\Vers 
him to appoint others; hut all the assistants \vere 
to be subordinate to hill1; he prescribes the mode 
of filling up their nllll1bers. "The jesuits," lIe 
says, "neither have nor pretend to have any juris- 
" diction or authority over the cler
y, or seek to 
" disquiet then1; it seellleth, therefore," continues 
the cardinal, "a lnanifest subtlety and deceit of 
" the devil, c0111plotted for the overthro\v of the 
"\vhole English cause, that any catholic should 
"practise or stir up elnulation against theln." 
This letter was accompanied by private instruc- 
tions, which prohibited the archpriest and his t\,"clve 
assistants from determining any n1atter of Ï1nport- 
ance, \",ithout advising with the superior of the 
jesuits and sonle others of the order. 
It is not surprising that, under the circumstances, 
in \vhich this letter was promulgated, it gave general 
dissatisfaction to the secular clergy. Accustomed, 
as the catholics of England have long been, to the 
actuallo\vly state of their ecclesiastical economy, we 
cannot easily enter into the feelings of our ancestors, 
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and particularly of the ancient clergy, \Vhell they 
beheld thcir hierarchy extinguished and blotted 
out, probably for evcr, fronl thc list of national 
churches in cOllllnunion \vith the ltoman see: this 
too, at a tÎ111C, ",'hile this veneraLle renlnant of thcir 
ancient church produced lllartyrs and confessors, an 
edifying priesthood and all edifying flock. It 
enlbittered the Ineasurc, in their vie\v, that the 
arrangelnellt substituted in its stcad, \vas a novelty, 
\vas ,,-holly unkno,,'n in the christian \,"orld, and 
111ust deprive thcln and their descendants, though 
ncver so much \vanted as at that time, of that sacra- 
ment, \vhich divines had described as the ordinary 
mean
 instituted by Christ to strengthen anù en- 
courage the filithful, in professing their filith before 
the l)crsecutor:if:. Several circunlstances also led 
then1 to belicvc that a just representation of the 
state of the English catholics had not been laid 
before the pope; particularly that he had been 
induced to believe, \vhat \vas contrary to the fact, 
that the arrangell1ent, \vhich had becn adoptcd, \vas 
agreeable to the \vishes both of the secular clergy 
and the laity. It \vas also observed, that, tile obli- 
gation of advising ,vith the jesuits, which the letter 
of the cardinal imposed on the archpriest, \vas a 
virtual subjugation of the beGulars, to that portion of 
the regular clergy. A further, and, as the ".riter 
thinks, an unans,'\yerable objection to the legal au- 
thenticityof the document, \vas the \vant of evidence, 
\vhich she,vcd, that the pope had enlpo\vered the 
cardinal to Inake the arrangen1ent proillulgated by 
· Dr. Kellison's Hierarchy of the Church, p. 5, 8. 
YOLo III. D D 
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his letter, or had approved of it, after it \vas made. 
Nothing is 1110re certain thfin that \vhen a person 
professes to act under authority, no one is bound 
to acquiesce in his proceedings, until the document 
conferring the authority, under \vhich he professes 
to act, is produced. 
On these gro\lnds, the dÜ
satisfaction \vith the 
arrangell1cnt was great, and n10st of the seculars 
paused, before they acquiesced in the superiority 
conferred by the cardinal on the archpriest. He 
proceeded ho\vever to enforce it, but did not act 
\vith the meekness, \vhich prudence certainly re- 
commended. He branded all, who opposed it, 
\vith the ign0111illious appellation of schismatics, and 
threatcned to proceed against them by ecclesiastical 
censures. An apprehension of these, and of the 
obloquy, to \vhich a resistance to the archpriest 
\\'olIld probably expose then1, ,vithhcld the greater 
part by far of the clergy, though the discontent 
,vas nearly general, froITI taking an active part 
against hiln. About t\vcnty of them determined 
on an appeal to Rome: SOllle of these \vere emi- 
nent for experience, consumnlate virtue, and the 
courage, ,vith \vhich they had exercised their func- 
tions in the 111idst of the perils, by \vhich they w
re 
surrounded. The cour3e, \vhich they pursued, ,vas 
,vise and tClnperate: they determined on an appeal 
to the 1110ther and 111istress see, against the pro- 
ceedings of the archpriest, and to depute with 
it to Rome, two of their nun1ber, Dr. Bishop and 
Mr. Charnock, both esteemed for their learning, 
piety, and an
 exemplary discharge of missionary 
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duty. rrhe fonner, in l}articular, had distinguished 
hÏ1nself by his writings, particularly a " Defence 
" of the Cro"
n of England against foreign Titles," 
in ans\'ver to the Conference of father Persons, 
on the Succession, \vhich has been mentioned in a 
preceding page. He had confessed Christ in chains 
during three years. Thus the appeal could not 
have been put into better hands; but, \vhile it was 
pending, the appellants practically acquiesced in the 
authority of the archpriest, and, as !\tIre Charles 
Plowden:Me in his account of their proceedings justly 
observes, "ahvays proclaimed their disposition to 
" sublnit to the decision of the pope, from \vhom 
" they solicited redress t." 
The deputies appear to have left England to\vards 
the end of ]\tray 15g8. They took \vith them a 
letter signed by the appellants and addressed to 
1\'11'. Tho1l1as l\lore, a secular priest. This gentle- 
man \vas great-grandson of sir TholllilS More; had 
succeeded to his fan1Îl y estate, but, on his entering 
into the church, had transferred it to his next brother. 
The letter t contained the instructions of the 
deputies: they were to petition the Roman see,- 
for the appointment of a bishop in ordinary \vith 
suffragans; -the restoration of the Roman college to 
the secular clergy, -a prohibition to the English 
priests residing abroad, to print, ,vithout particular 


.. Answer to Panzani's l\lenloirs, p. 127. 
t See ill particular, Mush's Dec1aration, Dodd, vol. ii. p. 
25. 
t It is inserted at length at the end of Mush's Declaratio 

Iotuum. 
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leave, any \vork, on the political concerns of Eng- 
land,-and a permission to the clergy to form rules 
for their internal government. 
Inforlnation of their journey and its motives 
having been cOlnn1unicated to the Roman see, car- 
dinal Cajetan addressed a second letter to the arch.. 
priest, condemning the conùuct of the appellants t 
and desiring hin1 to acquaint hiln \\'ith the particulars 
of their proceedings
 . 
Towards the end of December, the deputies 
arrived at Rome. By the narrative published by 
Mr. Ivr ush, under the eye of Dr. Bishop, \ve are 
informed that father Persons received theln into the 
Ronlan college \vith incivility, a.nd soon expelled 
them from it with rudeness; that they then took 
their abode at an inn; that, at the head of a com- 
pany of the pope's guards, father Persons, \vith a 
procureur-fiscal, n1ade his appearance before them 
in the middle of the night preceùing the feast day of 
St. Tholnas of Canterbury; put them into a coach; 
conveyed them to the Roman college, confined them 
in separate rOOlns, so that during several months, 
they were not perlnitted to see each other, or to 
celebrate, or even to hear Inass, father Persons him- 
self locking them up in their rooms and keeping the 
key: that he obliged theIn, under a threat of ex- 
c0111munication, to deliver up to him all their papers; 
and that he frequently examined them on interroga- 


:It Dodd, vol. ii. p. 25+. Both letters and translations of them 
are inserted at the beginning of Colleton's " Just Defence of 
" the slandered Priests. 4to. 1602." 


.. 
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tories, father Titchbournc, another jesuit, acting as 
notary, and committing to paper all the questions put 
to them, and their answers. 
In the mean tinle a considerablc degree of agi- 
tation prevailed in England: a docunlent in favour 
of the appointment, and rendering an honourable 
testimony to the jesuits, ,vas circulated and nnllle- 
rously and respectably signed, and transmitted to 
Rome. Several publications appeared against the 
appellants; one, cOlnposed by filther Lyster, a 
jesuit, intituled " A Treatise on Schisul," in \vhich 
he attempted to fix that odious charge on them, ob- 
tained particular notice. These publications \vere 
highly indecent; a regular appeal to Ronle, like 
that of the appellants, luight be groundless, might 
be frivolous, but could not, ,vith any appearance of 
justice, be termed schisn1aticaJ. 
At length, how'ever, the bull of the pope \vas 
issued: it \vas dated the 6th of April 1599"; it 
full y recognized and sanctioned the letter of car- 
dinal Cajetan, the appointIncnt of the archpriest, 
and his acts; declared the letter to have been valid 
fronl the first, and explicitly ordered it to be obeyed, 
and its regulations to be c0111plied with. On the 
21st of the saine month, cardinal Cajetan and car- 
dinal Borghese announced, by a letter to tbe arch- 
priest t, that Mr. Bishop and 1\11'. Charnock, \vere 
released from their confinement, with an injunction 
· Dodd, vol. ii. P.264. Colleton's Defence, p. 106; with an 
English translation. 
t Dodd, vol. ü. p. 'J55. Co])eton's Defence, p. 98; with a 
translation. 
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under pain of suspension, to be incurred on the 
commission of the act, not to return to England, 
Scotland or Ireland. To England, ho\vever, they 
returned; \vith ,,,,hat perluissiol1 or under \vhat cir- 
CUlllstances, is uncertain; but it is evident fr0111 
subsequent occurrences, that they \vere not consi- 
dered to have incurred, by their return, the penalty 
of suspension *. It is 1110st probable that they ob- 
tained their release by the interest of cardinal du 
Perron, then all1bassador at R Olne frOln France, 
after they had obtained an audience of his holi- 
ness, in \vhich they stated all the motives of their 
conduct. 
In the Inean tin1e, the archpriest had increased 
the fenllent, by threatening 
Iush, and a Mr. Col- 
leton, one of the appellants, and a person singu- 
larly respected, \vith suspension: they stated their 
case to the faculty of divines of the university of 
Paris,-and it \vas detern1iued, by the unanÏ1llous 
opinion of the :f::
culty, that the priests \vere not 
schisn1atics, and had not sinned, by refusing to sub- 
scribe to the authority of the archpriest. Upon this, 
the archpriest issued an angry decree, forbidding 
· Raçine's Hist. Ecclesiast. tom. xiii. p, 608.- The cardinal 
himself mentions his having spoken with the pope on the con- 
cerns of the English n1ission: "Je lui conlmuniquois aussi sur 
" Ie propos des alfaires d' Angleterr{', d'eteindre la division qui 
I, est entre les catholiques Anglois: les uns obeissant à l'archi- 
" prêtre gouverné par les jc!suites, et les autres appellant de la 
c, puissançe lllaladnlinistrée de l'archiprêtre; d'autant que 
" la partie des jésuites en çe pays là depend de Personius et 
" autres instrumens de In faction d' Espagne." - .1.11 tmniTt's ct 
Négotiatiolls dll cardinal dtt Pen'on. J'{J1.j;" p. 4-03. 
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every person, ecclesiastic or lay, to defend, by ""ord 
of nlouth, or in \vritillg, the sentence of the univer- 
sity, nnder pain of interdiction. He afterwards 
suspended hoth 1\1 ush and Colleton 
. 'fhese pro- 
ceedings of the archpriest cannot be justified, 011 
any ground of form, of prudence, or of charity. 
'-fhey ""ere the Dlore objectionablc, as the con- 
duct of tbe \vhole clergy, and particularly the 
conduct of the appellants, \\ as cxenlplary. The 
appointlnent of the archpriest, and the regulations 
\vhich attended it, \vere, as ,ye have seen, 11108t re- 
pugnant to their feelings; but no sooner did the 
bull of the pope arrive, than they subu1itted to it 
without any lin1Ïtation. Thus the tilne was CODle, 
\vhen every thing unpleasant, ,vhich had taken place 
in the contest, should have been buried in oblivion, 
and the only rivalry bet\veen the parties, should 
11avc been, who should best prolllote good humour. 
The reverse unfortunately happened: it was con- 
tended that the actual subn1Îssion of the appellants 
did not undo or atone for the crinlinality of their 
forlner appeal: and, on this ground, the archpriest 
and his adherents continued to treat them as schis- 
Inatics. rfhis, the cahln1niated priests could not 
endure in patience. On the 17th ofN ovelnber 1600, 
thirty-two of them presented to the arcllpriest a 
letter subscribed by theln 'r, in \vhich, after Dleu- 
tioning the grievances, under \',rhich they laboured, 
and an increase of them \vhich they apprehended, 


.. Dodd, vo1. ii. p. 256, 257. Colleton's Defence, p. 14-5, 
197, 225. 
t Dodd, vol. ii. p. 258. Colleton's Defence, p, 1002. 
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they appealed in form froln him to the holy see,- 
praying, at the sanlC til11e the apostoli, or demisorial 
letter, allo\\'ing theln to prosecute the appeal;- 
" And," say the appellants, "we nIake this ap- 
" peal in our own nanlCS, and in the names both of 
" the clergy and the laity; of \vhich latter, there 
" are nlany hundrcds, \vhose naines, for just causes, 
" are concealed, that adhere unto us." 
The appellants translnitted the appeal to ROlne. 
The pope received it ,,'ith kindness; and, in COIl 
sequence of it, addressed to the archpriest a brief, 
dated the 1 jth of August ] 601, in the forln of a 
letter*, i:a \vhich he gives a succinct and iIllpartiaJ 
account of the contentions, 'which had occasioneù 
the appointInent of the archpriest, and to \vhich 
that appointlnent had given rise. His holiness 110- 
tices\vithdisapprobation, father I
yster's Treatise on 
Schis111, and an ans\ver of the archpriest, who, \vhen 
the appellant clergy had cOlnpJained to hiIll of that 
\, ork, replied -(" \vhich," says his holiness, "\ve 
" repeat \vlth sorro\v, ") t,-" that he thought thelu 
U schislnatics;" on \vhich, says the pope, the 
troubles again burst forth.- The pope then notices 
the appeal, and declares that he had read and con- 
sidered it.-He proceeds to confirnl the archpriest 
in his appointulellt, and the po\vers attached to it ; 
but admonishes hil11, that he \vas elevated to the 
rank \vhich had been conferred on hinI, for the 
purpose of edification, not of destruction; and re- 
comnlends to hilTI to temper severity \vith mildness, 


· Dodd, voL ii. p. 25
). 
t Quod dolcntf's rcfercUlus. 
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to be the father more than the cOlllnulnder of the 
flock, to be slo\v in condemning, and to stop the 
publication of libels: he suppresses the Treatise 011 
Schism, and all tIle other publications to \vhich the 
controversy had given rise. lIe exhorts all parties, 
in beautiful and affecting ternlS, to a general obli- 
vion of offencc, and a constant intercllange of good 
officc:-,,-and inlpo
cs silence on all.-IIe declincs 
to a(hnit the appeal, as the a(hnission of it ,vQuld, 
he says, produce perpetual contention. 
This excellent letter did not entirely pacify the 
troubles. The clergy sent a third deputation to 
ROllIe. It produced a second letter frolll the pope 
to the archpriest, in the fornl of a brief, dated the 
6th of October, 1602 *. His holiness observes 
to tIle archpriest, that sOlnetinlcs, in the discharge 
of his office, he had exceeded his po\vers; that 
these \vere only to be exercised over the 
emi- 
nary priests, and did not extend over the laity; he 
blanlcs hinl for proceeding by suspension and cen- 
sures against the appellant priests; he declare
 that 
they had ncver lost their fi1culties by their procecd- 
ings. I-lis holincss then, in virtue of his aposto- 
lical authority cOllnnands hinI, by holy obedience, 
to conln1unicate no business of his office to the pro- 
vincial of the society of Jesus, or to any ll'cnlbers 
of the society in England :-lest it should be a cause 
of animosity anù discord bet\veen the society and 
the appellants; and \vith the san1e vie,v, he revokes 
the contrary injunctions given by cardinal Cajetan. 
- He enjoins the' archpriest to have no communica- 
.. Dodd) \'01. ii. p, 
()
. 
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tion with the jesuits at R0111e, respecting the English 
mission, or the concerns of his office.- But he 
observes that this injunction did not proceed from 
.an unfavourable opinion of the society, \vhose zeal 
and l}iety he \varluly comlnends; but for the sake of 
preserving peace and harll1ony, \vhich, the jesuits 
thenlselves, he says, thought it \vould pr01110te.- 
Carrying this aluiable spirit of conciliation still 
further, he provided, that, on the death of the three 
assistants, \vho should first depart this life, the 
archpriest should supply the vacancies fronl the 
appellants.-He directs future appeals to be made 
to the cardinal protector, and orders the archpriest 
to transmit thcln to hiln. Publications for or against 
the jesuits, for or against the appellants, and every 
other publication of that description, \vithout license 
fronl the cardinal, he prohibits under pain of ex- 
cOlllmunication. "By the mercies of God and his 
" Son, \ve ilnplore you to love one another; to take 
" offence at none, to render to none evil for evil, 
" lest it should bring your 111inistry into contelnpt: 
" to do good to all; and to do it both before God 
" and man, that, at length, with the llelp of God, 
" who is true peace and charity, you may reap with 
" gladness the fruits of your hard labourings in 
" danger and dislnay ;-this we, \vith the 'vhole 
" church, e
pect from you." 
Thu
, in a manner highly honourable to the ap- 
pellant priests, and to those, \vho acted or thought 
\vith theIn, the Inatters in dispute \vere settled by 
l)apal authority. Applicat.ions however to Rome 
for a hishop \verc sti1l1nadc. It appears, by a letter 
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of fatIler Augustine, prior of the English belledictille 
monks at Douay, \\Tittcn in 1607 ,that t\""O clergy- 
men, soliciting the appointment of bishops, ,vere 
then at IlolTIe. The pious father discusses, \vith 
much good sense and discriluination of character, 
t\VO ilnportant questions,-,vhethcr bishops for the 
English mission \verc necessary; anù, supposing 
the appointnlcnt necessary, on \VhOnl it should fall. 
To the first question, he ans\vers in the affirluative, 
but \vith a salvo, that the person appointed should 
be acceptable, or at least not obnoxious to the party 
which favoured, or the party \vhich opposed the 
jesuits.- In ans\ver to the second question he D1en- 
tions Dr. Kellison, Dr. SIDith, and SODIe others as 
persons excellently qualified for the office. Paul v. 
filled at this til11e the papal chair: he rejected the 
application. 
Black\vell having held the dignity of archpriest, 
during ten years, \\Tas deposed in 1608, chiefly, it 
is supposed, for his advocation of the oath of aIle" 
giance, proposed by J aIDes I. On his decease, the 
san1e title and jurisdiction were conferred on 
Mr. George Birkett, a clergYlnal1 of wise and 
moderate councils, and of conciliating manners; 
" studious," says Dodd, " of the reputation of the 
"clergy, yet not inclinable to lessen that of 
"others." He died in 1614; and Dr. IIarrison, 
by an instrument dated the 11th \Jf July 1615, ,vas 
substituted in his place. Front a ll1anuscript, \vhich 
belonged to the late Dr. l\Iacro of Call1bridge, it 
a}>pears, that, by a fOrInal injunction, Dr. Harrison 
· In the Clarendon State Papcr
. 
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forbade his clergy " to go to plays, acted by common 
"players in comn10n stages, under pain of being 
" deprived ipso facto of their faculties." Against 
this injunction three priests of the names of Like, 
Thules and Canon protested: Dr. Harrison justified 
his proceeding by a long and \vell-written letter.- 
He mentions in it, that fron1 tenderness for the 
three priests, he had made the inhibition general ; 
but that, in fact, it had been particularly occasioned 
by them, as they \vere the only clergymen, under his 
jurisdiction, who frequented stage entertainlnellts. 
The fOlïl1 of government by an archpriest still 
\vas unpleasant to the seculars. It is not \vithin our 
object to enter into a more than necessary detail of 
the little feuds, the jalousies d'amitié,-(for the 
\vriter \vishes to believe thelTI nothing more ),- 
\vhich, in almost every stage of their history since 
the refornlation, have distracted the councils of the 
English catholics, and weakened their efforts to 
obtain relief. Even \-vhen the \vicked quarrel, it is 
an object of pain to the truly good man; but, \vhen 
aniluosities and dissentions arise an1011g the virtuous 
and the holy, \vho does not wish the agitation ter- 
minated and forgotten? \vho does not \vish the 
arrival" of the reign of heavenly love, \vhcre, " to 
use the \vords of Fénélon, "there \viII be no error, 
" no division, no scandal; \vherc \ve shall breathp 
" the pure love of God, and he will COIDlTIUnicate 
U to us, his everlasting peace *?" 
· U I protest," says FuHer, (Church History, book ix. 
p. 
24), 4C though uncertain to find belief, that I take no 
" de]ight, in relating these discontents between the secular 
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.Appointlnent of a Vicar Apostolic. 
PERCEIVI
G the universal \vish of the clergy, for 
episcopal governnlent, Dr. Harrison ,vith his t\,"clvc 
assistants, signed a pctition for it to ROlllC, and 
Itolne approved the proposal. It remained to settle 
,\'hat fornI of episcopacy should be established. 
1'he canons of the church require, that no bishop 
shall be ordained, unless the flock of the place, for 
\vhich he is ordained bishop, is cOlnnIitted to his 
care; dud that his jurisdiction shall be confined 
to that precinct. A t the consecration of every 
bishop the officiating prelate puts the gospel into 
his hands,-and says,-" receive the gospel-and 
" go! preach it to the people cOlnmitted to thy 
" care! for pow'crful is God, to increase his grace 
" on thee! " 
But the calan1Îties of christendoll1 Blade frequent 
infractions of this rule necessary. The irruptions 
of the barbarians, and particularly the conquests of 


" and regular priests, n1uch less shall 111Y pen widen the wound 
" between them; for though I approve the opinions of neither, 
" yet anl I so n1uch a friend to the persons of both parties, as 
" not to nlake Inuch to nlyself of their discords: the rather 
U because no christian can heartily laugh at the fhctions of his 
cc fiercest enenlies, because that, at dlc same time, paineth 
" hinl with the sad remenlbrancc that such divisions have 
" formerly, at the present, or luay hereafter be an10ng those of 
" his own prof

sion: such is the frailty of human nature on 
c, what side soever."-A generous sentiment and a just 
obsen ation ! 
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the Saracens, in the eleventh and t\velfth centuries, 
disturbed the econolny of many dioceses, and con- 
founded the limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It 
was often difficult, and sometimes impossible to 
appoint ne\v sees \vÎth regular pastors. To supply 
the \vant of theIn, the see of ROIne adopted the 
folIo\ving plan: -a person \vas consecrated the bishop 
of a place, \vhich had once been an episcopal see; 
but \vhich, in consequence of the dispersion, the 
heresy, or the schisln of the flock, had ceased to be 
the residence of a bishop. The person, thus con- 
secrated, \\"as delegated by the pope to exercise 
episcopal functions in SOllie place, \vhere a prelate 
\vas \vanted; but \vhich had not its regular bishop. 
The bishops, thus aI>pointed, are called titular, from 
their having the nalne,-and nothing more than the 
name of the church, to which they were ostensibly 
appointed; they are also called vicars apostolic, 
because their po\ver, in respect to the territory, over 
which it is to be really exercised, is \vholly vicarial, 
being delegated to them by the holy see,-and held 
at its pleasure. Such an institution is dissonant from 
the general spirit of church discipline; but, \vhat 
necessity requires, necessity excuses ; -Van Espen · 
admits, that "\vhere necessity calls for it, a resort 
" to this institution is proper and salutary." 
In February 1623, Dr. Bishop was declared 
bishop-elect of Chalcedon; in the following month, - 
a bull issued for his consecration; it \vas followed 
almost immediately by a brief, conferring on him 
episcopal jurisdiction over the catholics of England 
lit Jus Ecc1esinsticlun Univer
um, par. i. tit. xv. ch. iv. 
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and Scotland. "\Vhen thou shalt be arrived," 
says the brief, "in those kingdolns, \VC give thee 
"license, ad JlostrÛnz et sedis apostolica: bene 
"placitum, at the good-\vill of ourselves and our 
" 
uccessors in the holy see, freely Llnd lawfully to 
" enjoy "(lud use all and each of those faculties, 
" c0111n1Îtted by our predecessors to the archpriests, 
" as also such as ordinaries enjoy and exercise, in 
"their cities and dioceses." 'Thus, Dr. Bishop 
had ordinary jurisdiction over the catholics of 
England and Scotland; but revocable at the pleasure 
of the pope : - in the language of curialists, he ,vas 
vicar-apostolic, \vith ordinary jurisdiction. In ex- 
ercise of his po\vers, he instituted a dean and a 
chapter, as a standing council for his o\vn assistance, 
\vith po\ver, during a vacancy of the see, to exercise 
episcopal ordinary jurisdiction, professing, at the 
saIHC tilne, that, " \vhat defect might be in his O\vn 
" po\vcr, he ,vonld supplicatc his holiness to make 
" good, frolll the plenitude of his o\vn." 
Universally respected and beloved, he di 
d in 
Aprillh24; and Dr. Richard SUJith "'as appointed 
his successor, \vith tbe saIne po\vers, though expres- 

ed in language, scentingl y different. 
l
roln several letters published by Dodd., it 
appears that the instrunlcnt, by \vhich 1\lr. Birkett 
\\ as appointed archprie:st, did not contain the in- 
junction Ï1uposed on .:\11'. lllack\\
eìI his predecessor, 
to abstain fro111 cOllllnullicating respetting the 
luatters of his governlTIent \\'ith the Inelnbers of the 
society of Jesus; but that, from the first, this 
. \ T 1 .. ..Q 
o . 11. p. ..-v3. 
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injunction was ilnplied, and that an express order to 
this effect ,vas after\vards issued. One of the last 
acts of the life of Mr. Birkett was, to address the 
following letter, datcd the 3d of September 161 4, 
" to the English jesuits in general." 'Ve shall im- 
lllediatt:ly present it to our readers: and afterwards 
insert three letters, which father Persons "Tote \vith 
his dying hand :-one to Mr. Birkett, may be 
considered as a repl y to this letter. 
" Very rcv. F. }'. 
"The great desire I have had, since Iny first 
" calling by his holiness to this place, to keep unity 
" and peace 
nnongst the labourers of this vineyard, 
"besides the testiulony of lllY conscience, the 
U effects, that have follo\ved Iny endeavours, are 
" good \vitnesses to the saIne. "11at difference 
" I found, at Iny first entry, bet\vcen yonI' fathers, 
" \vho labour "i.th us, and the chiefest and Inost 
" sufficient priests, as I have found by experience 
" of my o\vn body, I \vould rather in silence they 
" were \vrapt up, never to be thought of, than by 
" unfolding of them, to bring that into In emory, 
" which ""ill not be so easily forgotten. It resteth 
" ll<\W only, on my part, \vho, wearied \vith age, 
"and sore weakened \vith sickness, as that I am 
" ready to take Iny last farewell, that nothing should 
" be moved, or said by me which did not altogether 
" tend to the glory of God, and good of our country:. 
" which, in fe\v \vords (Iny \veakness considered, 
" being not able to use many), is, to entreat, that 
" you ,,
ould lovingly concur, and charitably help 
" the clergy of this kingdom; for \v hose assistance 
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" you \vcre first 
cnt into this harvcst. I kno\v 
" your profession is honourable in God's church; 
" your labours against heresy and sin cOlllfficnJable : 
" but if peace and charity guide not your cndeavours, 
" \Vc labour in vain; and all \vill perish, and COlne 
" to destruction aud ruin, that \\'e have undertaken. 
" I have dealt \vith the chief est of lUY o\vn, \vho, 
" I kno\v, you have held ill greater jealousy, than 
" there is cause. And to deal plainly, and sincerely 
" \vith you, I find them most ready to give you that 
" correspondence, \vhich is necessary you should give 
" one another, \vho travel in so holy a \vork. They 
" ouly desire, that in their governlnent you nleddle 
" no further, than they do in yours: \vithal, that you 
" oppose not yourselves in any suit they propose 
" to the chief pastor, for the good of their o\vn 
" body; especially in nlatters of superiority, \vhich 
" canonically belongeth to their vocation. This 
" being done, there \vill be no occasion, but that 
" you \vill friendly and charitably set for\vard this 
" great \vork, you have undertaken. For IHY o\vn 
" part, 1 \vish you all as \vell as I do my own heart: 
" therefore \vith all indifferency entreat, you \vould 
" keep alllongst you this holy league. It is the ,,"ill 
" of the chief pastor: it is desired by allinine; and 
" I hope, \vill be accoluplished of all parts. S\vect 
"Jesus keep you; to \\7hOl11 desiring you \vould 
" reilleillber lllY poor soul, I rest fr0l11 my bed, 
" your b. in all charity and love. 
" GCOliJ'C Birkett, archp. " 
" 3 April, 161 4." 
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Tile [Jeatll uj" fatheJ Pcrsons. 

-'ATHER MORE thus respectfully leaùs this enlÎ- 
nent person1,ge to the close of his life. 
" 'Ve have seen, in the cases of Baldwin, Gerard 
" and others, that L1,lse accusations of tlleln reached 
" ßelgiunl; and \vhat false accusations of Persons 
" reached ROlne. Pope C]ell1ent already had con- 
" fCITed \vith Aquaviva the general, about the 
" rellloval of Persons; but he, foreseeing the result, 
"\vent, on the plea of illhealtll, to Naples, never 
"again to return till after the death of Clelnent. 
.' He spent the rell1ainder of his years in writing 
" books; and many adapted to those times, \vere 
" published by hilll: as ' Questiones duæ de Sacris 
" alienis non adeundis,' in \vhich he made use of 
" nearly the same argulnent as he had done in his 
" Consolatory Epistle, which he had written in 
" English, t\vcnty years before :-' A Treatise on 
" Equivocation;' on ' 
Iitigation of the Penal Laws 
" against Catholics: 'I some ,yorks against sir Edward 
" Coke, Barlow, and other persons; in" hich, by 
" establishing the doglllata of f:1,ith, he repelled 
"heresies. Thus, he Inade the years of his lifè 
" shorter than was desired. In the year 1610, he 
"had gone through half the Lent in the strict 
" observance of the precept of L1,st, \vhen he was 
"seized with a violent fever. In a fe\v days he 
" ,vas brought to the extremity; he assuaged his 
"sufferings by frequent pious meditation 011 the 
" passion of Christ. 
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" Pope I)aul, as soon as h(\ heard of his situation, 
" granted hÍ1n tho:sc indulgcncic
, \vhich it is cus- 
" t0111ary to send to cardinal
, in their last llloments. 
"Aquaviva, the general of the socicty, and the 
"chief fathers in ItOI11C, cro\vded to see hinl. 
u Four days before his decease, he dictated three 
" letters :-one, of thanks, to Blaise bishop of St. 
" Orner's; another, of exhortation, to the 11lcDlbers 
"of our society in England; and a thi
d, to 
" Birkett, who had succeeded the archpriest Black- 
"\vell. The letter to the members of our society 
U was of this tenor :- 


" , My revcrend and dear fhthers and brothers, 
" whom it has pleased God to call and unite in 
" this Dlission of our society for the conversion 
U and comfort of our nliserable country Eng- 
U land, and the goverñUlcnt of WhOll1, during 
. " so many years the very reverend father-gene- 
" ral has thought proper to COlTIlTIit to me! 
u , No\v, that by the Divine \viII, I anl about, 3'; 
" I hope, to lay down this charge, together \vith 
" this ßlortal life, I cannot forbear bidding you aU 
" in this epistle,-f:
re\vell :-and in the first place, 
" to commend ßlyself and the repose of my soul to 
" God in your prayers.- Then,-lo\e one another, 
"the only nlark of true disciplcs and foIIo\vers of 
"Christ, \vhich I wish Inay b
 kept inviolate, 
"according to the spirit of our socicty; that is, 
U that each one should cOllsider himself belo\v the 
" rest; that, he ahvays prefer in his heart others to 
" hiulself; and Blake his onhvard conduct, as t:1r 
E E 2 
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" as lies in his po\ycr, correspond \yith this precept: 
" doing all things to the honour and glory of God, 
" and the conlfort of you all. For, acting thus, all 
" of yon, as I trust in the Lord, ,yill happily finish 
" your course, in obedience to God in this life; 
" and hereafter, through the 1uerits of the passion 
" of Christ, \ve shall l1lcet together in a glorious é\nd 
" everlasting resurrection.- I)ated fro111 the bed of 
" sickness in the Eno'lish colleO'e at Itollle , on the 
r"> b 
" vigil of our Lord's resurrection, in the year 1610. 
" ,rhollyand al,yays yours, 
" Roúert Persons." 


" To the archpriest he addressed hill1self as follo\vs: 
" '1\10st rev. sir anù dear friend! 
" , Shortly, as I hope, alll I about to close thjs life, 
" and to go to Christ my Saviour. In this lllY 
" last agony, can I forget you! or fail to dictate in 
" writing IllY last fiu'c\vell to you, your assistants, 
" and all the rest under you, as a pledge of charity, 
" and of the perfect love, in Jesus Christ, \vhich 
" I bear, and have ahvays borne to you, and all of 
" then1! And I declare that I now leave the \vorld 
" in the same sentinlents, \vith which I have ever 
" been animated, of love, peace, and union of all 
"of you, among youlselves, and with all our 
" fathcrs: and that never, as far as I know, or can 
" conceive, has there been on our part any desire 
" for superiority over you, or over anyone of you; 
" but a cordial co-operation for the advantage and 
" increase of the catholic faith, according to the 
" duties of our institution :-\vhich co-operation 
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" bet\\ccn you and our filthers, 1 hope Inay ahvays 
"sub
ist in th(\ bon"cls of Christ, for the greater 
" honour ana glory of God. 'fa his kceping, and 
" in the saU1C spirit of charity, and in these same 
" 
el1tinlents, \vhich fill D1Y Inind, :sO I recolnnlend 
" you, and alllùy dear hrothers C0111nlÍtted to your 
" care; ,vith n'holll joining in prayer, I besecch 
"our s\yeet Saviour, that, by the lllcrits of his 
" D10st bitter passion, he \'.ould give us a glorious 
"resurrection. Fare\vell in Christ Jesus! -Given 
" froB1 the bed of sickness, in thc English college 
" at Rome on the vin'il of our Lord's resurrection 
'b , 
" in the year 1610. 
" Lastly, he "Tote to the bishop of 
t. Olllcr's, 
" in these \yords :- 
" l\Iost reverend, aud by 111C deservedly 
" respected lord! 
" , Although I ha\ c reached the tCfln, prcscribed 
" to all ll1cn,-dcath,-\vhich, as I hope, ,viII yicld 
"IHY soul, freed frolll the eartlily hond, to its 
" Redeeluer, ,,,hen I shall sce the good things of the 
" Lord in the land of thc Jiving; yet, in the n1ean- 
"tinIe, ,,"hilst breath is allo\,"cd Ine on the bcd of 
" sickne
s, tIle Iuore fì"cquently do Irecal to Inind 
" the 
crvicrs of so great a bcncfactor, by \vhich he 
" has shc\vn his affection to the luuch -aftlicted c
nl
l' 
" of England, and hclped and forn"ardcd our n1Ïs- 
" sion in that harvest. It is to tcstify ho,v Hluch 
" he has bound file to hilll for these 
inguIar Lï\OUrS, 
" that 1 have \vishcd to leave this last" rittcn proof 
" behind lllC; antI 110\\, dying, to repeat once lnore, 
E E 3 
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"those ackno\vledgnlents, which, whilst living, 
" I have often made, earnestly beseeching him 
" that as he has begun, so he \vill finish, nor leave 
" ol1)hans those, \vhom his paternal love has already 
"lnade his adopted children. Farewell most re- 
U vered and most beloved bishop and father of the 
U English !-May God grant you a long life! and
 
" after your course is done, give you a cro\vn of 
"righteousness, reserved for you in his heavenly 
" kingdom; \vhither when I shall have arrived, 
" I shall not be unlnindful of Blaise. I wish the 
"reverend father Schondonckin and those with 
"hjrn to receive the \Varlnest salutations, which I 
" an1 not able to convey to him myself. Great 
U is the charge entrusted to hil11 of instructing our 
" youth; let hinl therefore strenuously, as hitherto, 
" defend his Sparta *. I can no more,-for my 
" tin)e is near, and I desire to be dissolved and to 
"be with Christ. I recommend myself to the 
" sacrifices of your most reverend lordship; also 
" to the prayers of our fathers in the college; 
"whom, froin 111Y soul, I salute; and the prayers 
" of aU the scholars, on \vhom I eagerly pray God 
"tò pOUI. out every blessing. Again and ever 
" fare\vell most reverend Blaise!- FroI11 my bed, 
" 13th .A pril161 o. 
" Your most reverend lordship's 
" most bounden servant in Christ, 
" lovert Persons." 


· .Alluding to tne Latin cxpl'es
ion " Spartam quam nactu c 
" . " 
SIS, orna. 
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" :Nr IIc lived. until the follo\\ iug \V edll(;ðllay. 
" Tholnas Ü'VCll, ,,,ho succeeded hi1l1 a
 rector and 
"prefect, testifies, that though his sicknc
s ,vas 
U short, he yct delivered in ,vriting to the gcncr
ll 
" Aquaviva his scntilnents on the future couduct of 
" the mi
sioll. The gencral gave pern1Ïssioll that 
., the body, ,vhen clubahncd, should be placed on 
" the right side of cardinal Allen, in the English 
" sepulcture, \vith a L"lir cpitaph \vhich Inay be seen 
" in our historian, father Alégambe t. 
" It is certain, that ho\v great soever ,vcre his 
" talents and activity in busine
s, he ahyays chcrished 
" a perfect and solid virtue, and nlaintained it 
" throughout his life. Thus, as ê.unong philosophers, 
" the founùer of any SystCIU is the rule and standard 
" for the rest, so this luau Inay justly be held forth 
"for ilnitation, as a Inodel undcr God, of those 
"virtues, \vhich are \vanted in one qualified for 
" such a Inission as this :-as to be en1Înelltly cir- 
" clllllspect and courageous, patient in expectation, 
h bold in action.-He had a great horror of violpnt 
" and hasty proceedings. He strove to convince, 
" first by argnlllent; and after he had ren10ved the 
" difficulty, he then suggesteù the Ineans, by \vhich 
" \vhat he recoßIßlended nlight he cffected. Infinite 
"\vcrc his dealings \vith pupc
, kings, carùina]s 
" anù princes, sonlctiulC.s by "ord of lllouth, 
Ollle- 
" tinlCs in "Titing; in buth of \vhich his l\Io<juence 
" \vas equally sUcccs
ful. The 10\\ ly ,,"ere neycr 
\lori, llist. }'. 386. 
t It is also ill
crtcll in fi1thcr IIullllcy's "
Iuc.1cst Defence.' 
EE4 
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" despised by hiln; he \vas benevolent to aU, and 
" beneficent, \vhenever it \vas in his po\ver. "Tit.. 
"ness the number of captives in the ports of his 
" catholic Inajesty, \vho, by his intercession, received 
" their liberty; and \Vh0111, during forty years, he 
" assisted \vith his advice and alms. In the midst 
" of these occupations, he found tilne for \vriting 
" either to enkindle piety in the minds of catho- 
"lies, or to expose the deceits and delusions of 
"heretics. In each, he excelled; so nicely and 
"justly balancing his \vords, as quite to delight a 
" reader of his O\Vll party, and not to \vound his 
" adversary too sensibly.-He \vas of great use in 
" quieting and restraining the unsettled telnpers of 
" the scholars, \vho, under foriner Inasters, had been 
" often rebellious. By the dignity of his deport- 
" 111ent and the efficacy of his discourses c0111mand- 
" iug respect, excluding \vith the utnlost care the 
" approach of kno\vn and troublesome characters; 
" and, what \vas the chief thing, upholding in every 
"action, virtue and a true zeal of God; and 
"instilling, by every lneans, the same virtuous 
" spirit like oil, from a lalnp, into the susceptible 
" Inillds of the youth. 'Ylth \vhat ardour he burned 
" to restore the f:
ith of this island; \vith ,,-hat 
" confidence in God he alvanced the undertaking; 
" and by what charity tùwards all men, he ,vas dis- 
" tinguished, are seen not only in the l11any books, 
"\vhich he \vrote, and the nlany journeys, \vhich 
" he took in every direction by sea and land; but 
" in the 1 ny s
lninaries, which he founded anù 
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" established for the purpose; and \"ithout \vhich, 
" beyond all doubt, the ancient clergy being taken 
" off 1>y age, religion "ouid have failed. 
" In all these affairs, he see111cd the 1110re \\ orthy 
" of iInitation, and the lllorc to be adll1Ïred, because 
" he never suffered private interest for hilllself or 
" his relations to affect hiln; but entirely renounced 
" all advantages and honours. I-Ie ahvays had, in 
" his n1outh, that sentence of the apostlc,-,vhilst 
" \\'e have tilne, let us do good; for if \\'e do not 
"fail, \ve shall in due tinle reap. rfherefore llc 
" neglected nothing \vhich he conceived calculated 
" to spread thc catholic faith; and, having once 
" deliberately undertaken his measures, he \vas not 
"casily brought to despair of succe
s, I>crsuadcd 
u that the bounty of God ,,'ould supply the means 
" necessary for the foundation of the \vork. And 
" truly those, ,,,ho sa\v the flol';er of youth so 
" abundant in the S})al1ish sen1Ïnaries, and that, for 
" Inany years, there ,"vere fifty and si
ty in Val- 
" ladolid, and nearly the sanle nUlllber in Seville 
"and the ROlllan college, could not but observc 
" \vith veneration, the activity of this nlan, the in- 
" fluence he possessed over persons of distinction, 
" and chicfiy his confidence in God, by \vhich he 
" did not doubt the lllinds of Inen ,"vouId be moved 
" to support such nece
sary establishments. It \\ ,is 
" this confidence, ,yhich, enlarging itself in his latter 
" years, to the extension of the society, produccd 
" the houses of Louvainc and "Tatten. I-Iaving liyctl 
" to Set.' the
e happy beginnings, he "as <.:allcd to 
" rea}) the fruit of his harveðt ill heaven. lIe ,"va
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"carried off by a short illness of nine days; so 
" severe, that, on the fourth of them, the physi- 
" ciall pronounced his death to be approaching, nor 
" did he think otIler\vise fronl the first 11101nent of 
" his being taken ill; and, being fortified against 
" it by pious reflections and the sacraments of the 
" church, and suggesting \vhatever appeared to him 
" best for the proper Inanagement and proillotion of 
"tIle Inission, he departed this life on the 15th 
" April 161 0, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, aud 
" t\venty-third of his profession." 
Such is the character given by a friend,-a 
brother too in religion,-of L1ther Persons, while 
his ashes still retained their \vonted fires, and ad- 
miration and kindness \vere yet \VarIn. A plainer 
tale \vill detract nothing from what it expresses of his 
intellectual endo\vments, his energy, his activity, or 
his pious zeal: it \vill allo\v that the advancement of 
the catholic religion ,vas the ultimate end and ain1 
of his being; and will suggest that, before we pro- 
nounce an absolute censure 011 the means for accom- 
plishing it, to \vhich he sometimes resorted, we 
should reflect that he acted according to n1axims 
11rofessed by a Iuultitude of respectable persons in 
the times in ,vhich he lived, and to principles of 
111 any , to whon1 the catholic public then looked up 
\vith veneration; and that, if on some occasions he 
sought to advance his own brethren too llluch at the 
expense of others, it should be considered that this 
was a natural and not an unamiable weakness,-the 
last infirmity of a holy mil1d.-Cardinal Allen is 
reported to have said ofhim,-" that his industry, his 
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(C prudence, his talents for \vritillg and acting, cx- 
" cccùcd all bclicf *." 
· J uvençi, Rist. lib. xiii. p. 188.-1\Tany of the works of 
father })ersons have been noticed in the course of these l\Ie.. 
n10irs.-At this time, the most interesting of them are, I. Ilis 
" Christian Directory," which has been repeatedly published. 

. I-lis "Treatise on the Three Conversions of England." 
3. Ilis " Examination of Fox's Calendar," in two parts, both 
of which, but the last particularly, have become exceedingly 
scarce. "Fox's Acts and i\lonuments," says 1\lr. Alban 
Butler, in his postscript to his first Letter on Bower's History 
of the Popes, " no sooner appeared but the catholics called it 
u a dunghill of lies. (Doctor IIarding in hi
 Refutation of 
cc the Apology, page 348.) The learned Richard Rawlinson, 
'c J...L.D. & F.R.S. in The New Method of Studying History, 
" tom. ii. in the Catalogue of IIistorians, p. 48, says of this 
" work: ' The turn the author was biassed by, which is very 
Ie evident in the whole work, has given good reason to 8uspect 
" his honesty as well as his capacity. In troublesome and 
" noisy times, this author's reputation began to rise so high 
cc as to procure his work a post in the parochial churches 
cc alnlost equal to that of the holy scriptures. nut when sonIC 
" of his martyrs appeared alive to confront their register, the 
"book was suppressed, new modelled, and came out in a 
U larger, though somewhat more modest dress, with a thinner 
" red-lettered calendar.'- To complete the character of that 
" author and his work, I refer you," continues l\fr. Alban 
Butler, "to the account which our most indefhtigable 
" historian and antiqunry l\Ir. Hearne has given of both:. 
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LIIl. 4. 


English nl'llcdidiue 111oJ/ks,-JìiaJ's,-Coll
ge at 
Lis!Jon. 


SOl\IE English catholics, \"hOn1 the religious 
troubles of the tilHes had driven to Italy and Spain, 
having entered anlong the Benedictine J.1Ionks in 
SOlne of the luonasteries of that ordcr in Italy and 
Spain, an application ,vas 111ade to CIC1l1cnt Y I II. in 
160 3, to erect an English 'J71ission of Benedictines. 
"Tith the perlnission of his holiness, this ,vas ac- 
cordingly done; and SOlne religious of the t,vo 
congregations of Monté-Casino and Valladolid, ,,,ere 
sent for this purpose to England, to act in concert, 
but HS different congregations. Father Augustine of 
St. John, first vicar-general of the Spanish lnission, 
after\vards procured the establishnlcnt of t\VO houses 
for the English benedictine missionaries, one at 
Douay, tbe other at Dieulewart in Lorraine. 
Father Bulkelcy \vas, at this tilue, the only sur- 
vivor of the ancient benedictines of England: he 
had been professed in the abbey of "T estll1inster. 
In 1607, lIe received into the order SOUle ne\v lnenl- 
bel's, to form an English benedictine congregation. 
The proceeding \vas approved by the general chapter 
of the congregation of l\Ionté-Casino in 1608, and- 
confirmed by Paul v. in the follo\ving year. The 
CCOn0111Y of this ne\v establishnlent ,vas settled in 
1616, by the same pope; anù finally by Urban Vlll. 
in 1637. 
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4\H the ancient religious of the order qf St. 
Francis in England, having hCCOIllC extinct, it \'a
 
revived in 1617 by 
lr. John Gcnnillgs, a clcrgy- 
111an, educatcd in the college of the secular English 
college at Douay; he establishcd a 8111a1l convcnt of 
Franciscan friars in that to\\'U. rrhe nU111ber of 
thelll increasing, a bull froll1 Ilol11c fonncd thenl 
into a distinct aud independent body, and nOlninated 
f:l,ther Gennings for their first provincial. 
About the saIne tÏlne a college for the education 
of English secular clergy to servc on the English 
Inission ,vas established at Lisbon, by the lTIunificencp 
of Don l)eùro Coutinto, a Portugue
è nlerchant, \"ho 
expended 5,000 cro,vns of gold in erecting the esta- 
blis]nl1ent, and endo\vcd it \"ith an annual pension 
of 5 00 like cro\vns. 


Here our acrount of the concerns of the English 
catholics during the reign of James I. properly 
closes. SOlllC circUlllstanccs in it, \\-ith \"hich their 
history is particularI y connected, as the rise of the 
puritans into political consequence, the negotiations 
for the nlarriage of prince Charles, first \vith the 
infanta of Spain, and aftcr\vards \vith the l}rincess 
royal of France, ,,,ill be ll1entioned in our account 
of the catholics during the follo\ving reign. 
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NOT E L-(llOticcd in page 147') 


Council if Trent. 


T lIE assenlbling of a general council to conlpose the 
actual differences of religious ol)inion ,vhich took 
place to,vards the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
,vas first seriously agitated during the pontificate of 
Clenlent VII. But the council did not meet till 1545, the 
eleventh year of the pontificate of his successor, when 
it was opened at Trent, on the 13th ofDecelnber. The 
luatters for the discussion of the asselnbly were pro- 
posed by the legates of the holy see; then considered, 
first in separate, and afterwards in full congregations; 
and finally decreed at the sittings of the council. 
Little ,vas done in the three first sessions; but, in the 
four subsequent se
8ions, the points respecting the Canon 
of the I-Ioly Books, Original Sin, Free 'ViII, Justification, 
the Sacranlents in general, and Baptism and Confirma- 
tion in particlùar, were decided. An epidelnical disorder 
breaking out at Trent, the council, at its eighth ses- 
sion, translated itself to Bologna. The ninth and tenth 
sessions were held in that city; but nothing ,vas de- 
cided in either; and the pope, ùeing then very aged and 
infirnl, suspended its proceedings. He died in 1549. 
'Vith infinite difficulty, Julius Ill. the Ï1nlnediate suc- 
ce
sor orPauI, effected the s
cond opening of the council 
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on the 1 st ofl\Iay 1551. The eleventh, hvelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth sessions \vere held during his 
pontificate. The t,vo first of these tses
ions ,"ere em- 
ployed in preparatory proceedings. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth, the council propounded the catholic 
doctrine on the Eucharist, Penance, and Extrel11e Unc- 
tion. At the fifteenth, the protestants ,vere invited to 
the assenlbly \vith an offer of safe conduct. At the 
sixteenth, the council again broke up, in consequence of 
the ,varin Genllany. 
Julius III. died in 1555. He was succeeded by 
l\1:arcellus II. The pontificate of 
Iarcellus lasted 
only one l11onth, and he ,vas succeeded by Paul I\T, 
of the i1lustrious house of Caraffa, the dean of the 
sacred coIlege.-l\Iuch \vas expected fronl hÏ1n; but, 
in 1559, he died, \vithout having re-asselnbled the 
council. 'fhe cardinal de l\:1edicis, by 'VhOlll he ,vas 
succeeded, under the name of Pius IV, exerted hiln- 
self with success, in effecting a third re-assenlbly of 
the council, and bringing it to a conclusion. By an 
unêonunon union of prudence, zeal and nlorleration, 
he effected his object, and the third oFening of the 
council took place on the 18th day of January 15 62 . 
On that day, the seventeenth sessions of the council 
Inet; and it ,vas attended by several cardinals and 102 
bishops. On the eighteenth the Censure of Ileretics 
was discussed, and a safe conduct granted to protestants. 
Nothing \vas decided at the eighteenth and nineteenth 
sessions. At the twenty-first, the council decided on 
the question respecting COlumunion under both kinds; 
at the twenty-second, on the Sacrifice of the Mass; at 
the twenty-third and t\venty-fourth, on the Sacraments 
of Holy Orders and l\Iatrinlony ; and on the twenty-fifth, 
on Purgatory, Devotion to Holy Images, the Invocation 
of Saints, and Indulgences. 
Here, the council closed. Its decrees were signed by 
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two hundred and fifty-five fathers; four of these were 
legates of the holy see; tn 0, cardinals; three, patri- 
archs; twenty-five, archbishops; one hundred and 
sixty-eight, bishops; thirty-nine, deputies of absent pr
- 
lates; seven, abbots; and seven \vere generals of reli- 
gious orders. It was subscribed on separate schedules, 
by the anlbassadors of the catholic sovereigns. 
It \vas earnestly wished by the pope and the roman- 
catholic states, that the protestant princes, and their 
divines, should attend the council; but they insisted on 
a deliberative voice: this, the council uniforn11y refuseJ. 
On Ù1is point the negotiation between thenI unfortu- 
nat.ely failed; and, in a consistory, held on the 26th of 
January 1564, the pope, having taken, in the usual form, 
the advice of the cardinals, confirmed the proceedings 
of the council. lIe died in the following year, and was 
lucceeded by Pi us \1. 
That a considerable proportion of the pre]
tes by 
whom the council ,vas attended, \vere distinguished by 
learning, virtue, and enlightened zeal for religion, has 
never been denied. Perhaps no civil or religious Ineeting 
ever possessed a greater assemblage of nIoral, religious, 
and intellectual endo\vnlent. 
Under the different atnlospheres of V enice and Ronle, 
the History of the Council of Trent has been \vritten by 
the celebrated Fra. Paolo, (the translation of whose 
\vork, \vith notes, by Dr. Courayer, is more valued than 
the original), and by cardinal Pallavicini, a jesuit. Thp 
cardinal does not dissemble, that sonIe of the delibera- 
tions of the council were attended \vith intrigues and 
pa
sion; and that their effects \\ ere visible in variou:j 
incidents of the council: but he cC"ltends, that there 
was an unanilnity in all points, \vhich related to doc- 
trine, or the refonuation of nlanners: and Dr. Courayer, 
in the preface to his translation, concedes, (( that, in 
"what regarded discipline, several excel1ent regula- 
'OL. 111. F }' 
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" tions \vere n1aùe, according to the an('ipnt spirit. of the 
" church;" and observps, that, "though a11 the di
- 
" orders \ycre not rcfonncd by the council, yet., if \yp 
" set aside prejudice, \ve may \vith truth acknowledge, 
" that these \verc infinitely less than they \vere before." 
Leibnitz 1/:, in a letter to the dutchess ofBruns\vick, ob- 
sprves, that "Bl0st of the decisions of the council had 
"been fornled \vith great \visdonl, and that he \vas 
" far frorn de
pising t1lenl." The classical purity, and 
spyere simplicity of the style, in \vhich the decrees of 
the council are expressed, are universally alhnired; 
and are greatly superior to the language of any part of 
Justinian's la\v. 
In \vhat COnCC111S faith or nlorals, the decrees of the 
council have been received \vithout any restriction, by 
every rOlnan-catholic kingdonl: all its decrees have 
been received by the empire, Portugal, tIle V enetian
, 
and t.he duke of Savoy, \vithout an express limitation. 
'rhey have been received by the Spaniards, Neapolitans, 
and Sicilians, \vith a caution, as to such points of disci- 
})line, as might be derogatory to their respective sove- 
reignties. 13ut the council ,vas never published in 
France. No atte1npt ,vas made to introduce it into 
England. Pope Pius IV. sent the acts of the council to 
'\iary queen of Scots, \vith a letter, dated the 13th of 
June 1564, urging her to have the decrees of the coun- 
cil published in her don1Ïnions; but nothing appears to 
have been ùone in consequence of it *. 
The canons and decrees of the councils, with the 
title, c, Canones et Decreta Concilii Tridentini," \vere 
published at Rome twice in the yea.r 1 
64, in one 
volume folio, and have since been re-printed in every 
form. Both the editions of 1564 are great typogra- 
· Bausset's Vie de Bossuet, vol. iv. p. 24 1 . 
t See IIistoire de la H.eception du Conçile de Trente, dans 
]es difft-rens Etats Catholiques. Paris
 2 vol. 8vo. 1 i 66 . 
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phical curiositie
, but the fir
t of thenl is incomparaLly 
the greatest. 
The acÛ) of the council \vere deposited in the \' atican, 
and" ere removed by the order of Bonaparte to l)aris, 
where they were deposited in the Hotel tIe Soubize : 
d French gentIem!\n, ,vho cxamiucd them, gives tht-' 
following account of theu1. 
U Notice ùes .\ctes onglnaux du Conçile de 
" Trente. 


" Les actes originaux du conçiIe de Trente, çi-devant 
" cOllservés ùans Ie château St. Ange, et actuellement 
"déposés aux archives inlpériales, forment sept vo- 
ti lnmes, petit in fo1io, reIié:s en basane rouge, la plupart 
" de {)oo à 700 feuillets, c'est à dire, 1200 à 1400 pages. 
U Les trois pren1Ïers renfernlent les sections tenues 
., sous Paul In, y cOlllpris çe qui a {.te fait à Boulogne, 
U et qui constitue un volunle à part: Ie quatrit-me,les 
" sections tenues sous Jules III, et les trois derniers 
" des sections tenues sous Pie IV. 
" En tête dn pren1Ïer vohuue, on a collé deux Inau- 
" vaises gravures, dont l'une est une carte topogra- 
" phique de Ia ville de Trentp; l'autre repr
sente Ie 
44 conçile a
'õ;enlble en congregation generale. EIIcs 
" portent toutes les deux Ia date de " enise, 1563. Ces 
"gravures, qui se retrouvent en tête des sections 
" tenues sous Pie I', peuvent donner quelque lumière 
"sur l'epoque de la redaction où mise au net des 
" actes lnenles." 
Vient en suite un Dlorçeau historique, intitulc: Ordo 
celebrandi coucilii gencralis Tridentini sub Paulo III, 
Julio III, et Pio IV,summis pOlltfficibliS obsel"catlls; et dans 
lequel on trouve la manière de celébrer les sessions, de 
publier les décrets, de donner et recueillir les suHrages, 
l'ordre des séançes, et cet ordo contient 23 feuillets. 
Suit l'histoire des djtlerentp)à indictions, des &uspen- 
F " 2 
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sion
, et òt's prorogations du conçiIe,j11sqn'à sa rénnion 
effective dans Ia vine de Trente. On y fait Ie reçit de la 
nOlnination des légats, de leur départ de ROllle, ùe leur 
arrivée à Trente, et de celle des principaux prélats. 
Chaque f\ession est préçéòée des travauJl.. pré]in1Ï- 
naires, qui out eu lieu dans les différentes congrégations, 
et c'est çe qui oC'cupe Ie plus d'espace. On y voit les 
matières soun1Ïse à l'exan1en ùu conçile,les discussions 
qu'elles ant occasionnées, et les suffrages de3 pères, qui 
sont rapportés dans un grand détail. On y recontë 
aussi de terns à autre l'arrivée des arnbassadeurs, leurs 
discours, leurs den1andes, les reponses des légats, les 
brefs du pape, &c. 
1\ la fin de chaque session pour l'ordinaire, mais 
toujours à la fin de chaque volume, est Ie certificat,luis 
en signe d'authentiçité, par Ie secrétaire du conçile, 
nOlnrné Ange Ma
saret, qui a rempli cette fonction dans 
les trois tenues sous Paul III, Jules III, et Pie IV. II 
étoit natif de San-Severino, dans la marché d' Ancône, 
et clerc du dioçese de CaTnerino en Toscane. Dans les 
deux pren1Ìères tenues, il preud seulement la qualité de 
docteur en l'un et l'autre droit; dans la troisième, il se 
qualifie evêque, episcopus Thelasinus. Pie IV. lui avoit 
confére çe titre, apparemment in partibus pour Ie recom- 
penser de ses services, peut-être pour lui donner plus 
d'in1portance; sa souscription est ainsi conçue : 
It Ego Angelus Massaretus de Sancto-Severino Came- 
" riensis dioc. J. U. doctor et episcopus Thelasinus, 
acri 
It concilii secretarius, et protonotarius apostolicus, qui 
Ie præmissis omnibus et 8ingulis interfui et præsens fui, 
" ac ea in notanl sumpsi eaque omnia, dum gererentur 
u adnotavi; ideo ea ipsa omnia uti vere originalia et 
II authentica manu propria scripsi, atque subscripsi, 
U in fidem et testimoniunl præmissorum. Puis une 
u Croix." 
A la suite de cette souscription, on trouve ordi- 
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nairenlen{ celie de deux notaires puLlic
, apostuliques, 
et in1J>criaux, qui se qualifient notaires du Saint Conçile, 
et certifient, egalen1cnt la verite du contenu. l\Iais it 
y a des endroits, où eUe luauque, COHlIne dans la tcntH
 
sous Jules III. 
Indépendalnment des sept volumes, dont on vicnt de 
parler, il y en a deux qui sont des ahrégés, mai::; des 
abréges authentiques, et déclarés tels par la souscription 
du secretaire. 
Le premier représente les trois volunles de la tenue sous 
Paul III. L'abreviation consiste à retrancher les pieces 
superflues, et prillcipalenlent à supprinler Ie detail des 
votes, dont on enonçe seulement le resultal. Conlme it 
n'a été fait rien d'utile à Boulogne, on se contente de 
rapporter les sessions et les décrets de prorogation, 
qui y furent publiés. 
Le volullle deuxième est un sonlmaire de la tenue sous 
Jules III. renfermée aussi, comme il a été dit, dans un senl 
volulne; nlais çet autre, d'un format plus petit a environ 
un tiers de moins de feuillets: il paroit, que l'on s'étoit 
proposé de faire la même opération à l'égard de Ja tome 
troisième, çela resulte de certains volumes, qui se trouve 
aux archives, reliés en simple carton, et qui contiennent 
deux redactions projettées par l\lassaret, l'une plus 
étendue, qu'il appelle in, p,.inzû fonnâ, l'autre plus courte, 
qu'il nomme Ùl seclLndâ fornzâ. II propose d' examiner 
laquelle des deux est preferable, et l'on voit aussi 
qu'alors, il étoit question d'imp,.imcr. On n'a pas tardé 
à renonçer à cette dernière idée et l'on s'en est tenu à la 
première redaction, c'est à dire, à la redaction c01l1pJette 
et etendue, estimant peut-être que l'autre redaction 
l'abrégée seroit bien supplée par un dernier volume, 
la plus authentique de tous, et clout il pous r
ste à parler. 
Ce volume de 477 feuillets contient uniquen1ent les ses- 

ions tenues sous Paul III, Jules III, et Pie IV, sans lea 
congrégations, qui font toutc lalongueur, maisaussi tout 
l' easentiel des actes. 
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II est en parchemin, muni à chaq uc session de la 
souscription du sécrétaire, et à la fin des signatures ori- 
ginales, tan! des légats que de tous les pères du conçile. 
La souscri ption de l\lassaret est ainsi conçue. " Ego 
" IVlassarettus, - .. - a principio usque ad finem ipsiuscon- 
" cilii, tam sub Paulo III, quanl Julio III, et Pio IV. 8UIU- 
" n1Ìs pontif. celebrati, senlper ei interfui et prasens fui, 
" ac ea omnia, quæ in eo acta et gesta sunt adnotavi, et 
" in notanl sUlnpsi: ideo in omnibus sessionibus supra 
" descriptis, prout etianl hac manu nleâ propriâ sub- 
" scripsi, in fidem et testinlonium. Laus Deo, amen." 
II resulte de tout çe qu'on vient de voir, que ces actes 
du conçile, rédigés par Massaret, ne sont point, à pro- 
prement parler, un proçes verbal, tel qu'on Ie feroit 
aujourd'hui; c'est à dire, un rapport dressé au moment 
même de l'action ou ilnmédiatement après; mais plutôt, 
une histoire composée à une assez grande distance, des 
faits d'après. Des llôtes, il est vrai, prises dans Ie terns, 
par un ténloin présent, et, a çe qui paroit avec beaucoup 
d'exactitude, autant qu'on en peut juger, par les actes 
nlêmes, ainsi que par un diariLun, que l'on voit aux 
archives et sur Ie quel l\lessaret inscrivoit jour par jour, 
tout çe que se faisoit au conçile. 
Ce qui contribue à diminuer la foi que peut meriter 
une pareille pièce, c'est, en prelnier lieu, qu'elle n'a 
janlais été soumise à ]a vérification des légitimes con- 
tradicteurs, c'est à dire, des pères ùu conçile; qui 
devoient sçavoir mieux que personne, çe qui s'y etoit 
passé, et auxquels elle n'a jamais été lue, pour être 
, I , t "' t ' I 
flpprouvee par eux, ne ayan pas nleme e e par es 
légats, présidens du conçile, qui se 80nt contentés de 
certifier par un diplome, que Ie sécrétaire Massaret, 
ainsi que les deux notaires, étoient d'hol1nêtes gens et 
d'une réputation distinguée: " fuisse et esse bonæ 
II et Iaudabilis vitæ et honestatis, ac celebris famæ 
" viros;" nous lisons cette attestation en tête du volume, 
qui contient ce qui s'est fait à Boulogne. 
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C'est Cll seconù lieu, qne ce
 prételltlus acte
, que 
l'oll se proposoit d'Ùllp,.imcr, nUll seulement n'ont pas 
éte Hlis en fUluière, et cxposés aux régard
 dll public, 
dans Ie telus où Ie souvenir, reçut des faits et la presence 
des temoin
, pouvoient en garantir ou accuser la fidelitf; 
Inais ont été condamnés, dès leur llaissance, aux Vlus 
profondes tén&bres; y sout restes ensévelis pendant 290 
ans, et probablenlent n'en serdient jalnais sortis, si un 
événement tout à fait cxtraordillaire, et auquel assure- 
ment on n'avoit pas lieu ùe s'attendre, ne les avoit 
ren1is sur la possession du public. 
Toutes ces réflexions sont fondces, et conuue il est 
certain que rien ne se fai30it à Trente qui n'eut été 
arrêté à Rome, et dout on ne rendit compte au pape 
immediatement, je crois bien que tout honul1e, qui 
voudra connoitre au vrai l'histoire du conçile de Trente, 
aimera mieux 130 cherc11er dans la correspondence Jiu 
pape avec les légats, et des légats avec Ie pape, qui se 
trouveegalement aux archives impériales avec beaucoup 
de piéces y relatives, que dans les actes de l\'Iassaret. 
N éanmoins çes actes auront toujours leur me rite, 
pour rectifier une date, circonstançier un fait, et deméler 
une multitude de choses, qui tiennent à la vérité de 
l'histoire. l\lassaret paroit avoir été réellenlent un hon- 
nête honlll1e, CODlllle l'attestent les légats. Son travail 
porte Ie caractèrc d'uue grande exactitude. 
To ascertain the construction and operation of the 
canons of the council of Trent, Pope Pius IV, and 
St. Pius V. established a congregation of cardinals. It 
has ::;ubsisted since that tinle, and meets generally Ì\vice 
in every Inonth. A collection of its sentences has 
recently been published by D. Za:nboni, in 8 VO]U111eS 
4to. at Ronle, \vith the title, " Collectio Declarationum 
Congregationis COllcilii Tridentini." 
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NOTE II.-(referred-to in p. 17 1 ). 
ABBE MANN'S ACCOUNT. 
A Silmnlar!! Vie10 of the Ellglis/t Religious Establishl1zcllts 
011 the Continent, 'lindeI' the [leads oj. the dijJerellt Orders 
to wldc/" tI,e!! belunged. 


I.-Secular Clergy. 
1. The English college of secular clergy at Douay, 
established anno 1568; removed to Rheims from 1578 
to 1593, ,vhen it returned back to Douay. 
2. The English college at Rome for the education of 
secular clergy, established in 1578. 
3. A seminary at Valladolid in Spain, established for 
the same purpose about 1580. 
4. College at R0111e, about 1578. 
5. A seminary at Seville, ditto. 
6. A seminary at l\iadrid, ditto. 
7. The English seminary at Paris, founded about the 
year 1600. 
8. The English college at Lisbon, founded 1622. 
9. A school for boys of the lower classes at Esquer- 
chin near Douay, about 1750. 
10. The jesuits college at St. Onler's catne into the 
hapQ.s of the see.ular clergy in 1764. 


It-Jesuits. 
1. The college atSt. Orner's, founded in 1594, rellloved 
to Bruges 1764, suppressed 1773. 
2. The noviciate at'Vatten, near St. Orner's, 1611; 
removed to Ghent 1 765. 
3. The college at Liege, established in 1616; turned 
into an academy for youth 1773. 
4. The professed house of jesuits at Ghent, 166
; 
suppressed 1773. 
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Besides these, the jesuits had the direction of the 
Roman col1ege, and of the three seIninaries in Spain; 
they had also houses of missionaries in 1\Iaryland. 
Jesllitesses established at St. Orner's 1608; renloved to 
Liege 1629, and soon after to l\Iunich. 


IlL-Benedictines; .Alen. 
1. The abbey of Lanlspring, in the bishopric of 
llildesheim, four leagues south of the city of that name. 
2. The priory at Douay, given them by the abbey of 
St. Vaast in 1604. 
3. The priory of Dieulwart in Lorraine, 1606. 
4. The priory of St. IVlalo's, 1611 ; removed to Paris 
1 642. 
5. Schools fo)' youth at La Celle in Brie, dependent 
upon the priory at Paris. 


IVonten. 
1. Abbey at Brussels, established in the year 1598. 
!l. Abbey at Cambray, in 1623. 
3. Abbey at Ghent, 1624. 
4. Abbey at Paris, 16 51. 
5. Abbey at Pontoise, 165 2 . 
6. Abbey at Dunkirk, 1662. 
7. Abbey at Ypres, a filiation frolu that of Ghent in 
1665; given over to Irish nuns, part \vhereof \vent to 
Dublin in 1685 or 1686; the rest remained at Ypre
 
till 1794. 


IV.-Carthllsian /.lollks. 
The monastery of Shene near Richnlond in Surry, 
founded by king Henry v. in 1416; retired to Bruges 
in 1559; next to Louvaine in 1578; then to Mechlin in 
1591 ; and finally settled at Nieuport in Flan
ers 1626, 
till their suppression in 1783. 
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v.- Bl'igettine NUlls. 
They \vere founded at Sion, in 
Iiddlese}.. ; and in 1559 
left England, and after\vards retired to Lisbon, \" here 
they still relnain. 


VI.- JVomen of tIle Order of St. Augustine. 
1. A priory of canonesses of St. Austin, established 
at Louvaine in the year 1609. 
2. A priory of the sallIe at Bruges in 1629. 
3. Another at Paris in 16 33. 
4. A convent of canonesses of the holy sepulchre at 
Lie ge. 


VII.--DolllÏnicull Fria1's. 
1. A convent of Dominicans at Bornheinl on the 
ScheIdt, between Ghent and Ant\verp, 1658. 
2. A college of Dominicans in Louvaine, dependent on 
the convent of Bornhein1. 


JVomell. 
3. A convent of Dominican nuns at Brussels, esta- 
blished in 1690. 


VIII.- Franciscan Friars. 
1. A convent of English recollects, founded in Douay 
161 7. 
1Vonzell of the Order of St. Francis. 
1. A convent of poor Cia res at Gravelines, 1603. 

. A convent of the same, called Colletines, at Rouen, 
16 4 8 . 
t 3. A convent of poor Clares at Dunkirk, 16 5 2 . 
4. A convent of Conceptionists, in Paris, ] 65 8 . 
6. A convent of nuns of tile third order of St. Francis, 
at Bruges, 1658. 
6. A convent of poor Clares, at Aire, in Artoi
, 1660. 
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IX.-Carmelites or 1'eresians; JJell. 
A convent established at Tongres, about the year 
1 770. 
JJ'ollzell. 
). A convent of Teresian nuns at Antwerp. 
2. Another at Lier in Brabant. 
3. Another at Hoog
traete, in the north uf Brahant. 


NOT E III.-(referred to in p. 3 61 .) 
0" the ([/lOIl!Jnlolis Letter respecting the GUllpou:der Plot, 
delivered to Lord Jlolltengle. 
(From l\Ir. Nash's History of 'V orcestershire, vol. I, p. 585.) 
THE mansion-house * here is supposed to have been 
built by John Habington, cofferer to queen Elizabeth; 
the date in the parlour is 157'2. IIis son, ,vho "pas con- 
cerned in various plots, for the releasing l\Iary queen of 
Scots, and setting up a papist to succeed her, contrived 
many hiding-holes in different parts of the building. 
The access to S0111e ,vas through the chimney, to others 
through necessary-houses; others had trap-doors which 
communicated to back staircases: some of these rOOlns 
on the outside have the appearance of great chinll1Ïes. 
As the house is uncolnmonly constructed both within 
and \vithout, I have had it engraved, together with the 
head of the builder. J have likewise given a slight 
sketch of 
Ir. Thomas Abingdon and his ,vife l\Iary, who 
WaS !Sister to lord lVlonteagle, so called during the life- 
time of his father lord 
Vrorley. Tradition in this country 
says, she ,vas the person \vho \vrote the letter to her 
brother, ,vhich disrovered the gunpo\vder plot. Percy, 
w hose picture is at Henlip, \vas very intimate both \vith 


.. Henlip House in the Alfrcton division in \V orccstcrshirc. 
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Abingdon and lord Monteagle, and is supposed by 
Guthrie to have \vritten the letter; but the style of it 
seenlS to be that of one ,vho had only heard some dark 
hints of the business, which perhaps \vas the case of 
1\Irs.Abingdon, and not of one who \vas a principal mover 
in the whole, as was Percy, a desperado, ,
:ho thought 
himself personally offended, and ,vho ,vas fit for the most 
horrid designs *. 1\ir. Abingdon, husband to this lady, 
,vas condemned to die for concealing Garnett and Old- 
corn, as nlentioned in the paper which follows; but 
was pardoned at the intercession of his ,vife and lord 
Monteagle. 
Among the l\ISS. in the Harleian library, marked, 
38. B. 9. is the following account, ,vhich agrees with 
that given by 1\11'. Abingdon, in some MSS. now before 
D1C, found in the house at IIenlip. 
" A true discovery of the service performed at Henlip 
" the house of Mr. Tholnas Abingdon, for the ap_ 
" prehension of 1\11'. Henry Garnett, alias Walley, 
" provincial of the jesuits, and other dangerous per- 
" sons, there found in January last, 1605. 
" After the king's royal promise of bountiful reward 

, to such as would apprehend the traitors concerned in 
II the powder conspiracy, and much expectation of sub- 
U j ect-like duty, but no return made thereof in so im- 

I portant a matter, a warrant was directed to the right 
"worthy and worshipful knight sir Henry Bromlie; 
II and the proclanlation delivered therewitb, describing 
· The original letter, now preserved in the paper-office 'Vhite- 
hall, is exactly copied by Rapin; the beginning of it is, " Love 
I bear to you j" but the word you is scratched out, and it goes 
on " to some of your fri
nds;" perhaps this might be cautiously 
erased by l\Irs. Abingdon, Jest it might lead to a discovery of 
the writer, by savouring too atrongly of brotherly love. The 
letter indeed seen1S to be in a counterfeit hand, and not that 
of a lady. 
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U thp features anù shapes of the lllen, for the better 
It discovering theIne lIe, not neglecting so "eighty a 
" business, horseing himself with a seenlly troop of his 
" 0\\ n attendants, and calling to his assistance so 111any 
" as in discretion ,vas thought meet, having likewise in 
u his cOlnpany sir Edward IJrolnley; on 1\Ionday, Jan. 20 
It last, by break of ùay, did engirt and round beset the 
,c house of mayster Thomas l\bbingdon, at Henlip, near 
" "T orcester. )1... Abhingdon not being then at home, 
U but ridden abroad about some occasions best known 
II to himself; the house being good lie, and of great 
" receipt, it required the nlore diligent labour and pains 
It in the searching; it appeared there ,vas no ,vant; 
" and :\fr. Abbington hilnself conling home that night, 
Ie the commission and proclamation being shewn unto 
" hinl, he denied any such men to be in his house, 
" and voluntarily to die at his own gate, if any such 
It \\ ere to be found in his house, or in that shire; but 
u this liberal or rather rash speech could not cause the 
" search so slightly to be given over, the cause enforced 
It n10re respect than ,vords of that or any such like 
" nature; and proceeding on, according to the trust 
H reposed in him, in the gallery over the gate there 
" "ere found t\VO cunning and ,ery artificial convey- 
" ances in the main brick-wall, so ingeniously framed, 
" and with such art, as it cost much labour ere they 
" could be found. Three other secret places, contri ved 
" by no less skill and industry, ,vere found in and about 
,I the chimnies, in one whereof two of the traitors were 
I, clo
e concealed. These chimney conveyances being 
CI so strangely fanned, having the entrances into them 
u so curiously covered over ,vith brick, mortared and 
"made fast to planks of ,,"ood, and coloured bJack 
" like the other parts of the chinlney, that very diligent 
H inquisition might well have passed by, without throw- 
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" ing the lpast Ruspicion upon such unsuspicious places- 
" And whereas divers funnels are usually made to chim- 
"neys according as they are combined together, and 
U serve for necessary use in several rooms, so here 
" ",.ere some that exceeded common expectation, seem- 
"ingly outwardly fit for carrying forth snloke; but 
" being further exanlined and seen into, their 
ervice 
CI was to no such purpose, but only to lend air and light 
U do\vnward into the concealnlents, \vhere such as were 
U enclosed in theln at any tinle should be bidden. Eleven 
U secret corners and con\ eyance
 ,vere found in the said 
" hou
e, all of then1 having books, luassing stuff: and 
" popish trumpery in them, only t,vo excepted, ,vhich ap- 
" peared to have been found on former searches, and 
" therefore had now the Jess credit given to thenl; but 
" luayster Abingdon \vould take no kl1o\vlege of any of 
'" these places, nor that the books
 or nla
sing stu
 
" ,"ere any of his, until at length the deeds of his lands 
" being found in one of then1, ,vhose custody doubtless 
" lIe \vould not con1nlit to any place of neglect, or where 
" he should have no intelligence of them, \vhereto he 
" could then devise no sufficient excuse. Three days had 
"been ,vholly spent, and no Ulan found there all this 
" while; but upon the fourth day in the morning, fronl 
U behind the \vainscot in the galleries came forth two 
" Inen of their own voluntary accord, as being no longer 
" able there to conceal themselves, for they confessed 
" that they had but one apple between then1, which 
" was all the sustenance they had received during the 
.e tinle that they ,vere thus hIdden. One of them was 
" nallled Owen, \vho after\vards murdered himself in the 
" To'\ver; and the other Chambers; but they would take 
" no other kno\vledge of any other tuen's being in the 
"house. On the eighth day the before-mentioned place 
" in the chimney \Ya
 found, according as they had all 
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U been at scvpral tinlPS, onc after another, though before 
" 
pt do" n togethf'r, for expre

ing the just number of 
" theln. 
" Furth of this secret and nIost cunning conveyance 
" callIe IICllry Garnett the jesuit, I-;ought for, and another 
" with hilll, Batued IIall; Inannalade and other sweet- 
., nleats were found there lying by then1; but their 
II hptter luaintenance had been by a quill or ..{-'ed, 
"through a little hole in the chinuley that backed 
" another chimney into the gentle,voman's chalnber, and 
" by that passage cawdles, broths, and wanu drinks, had 
U becn conveyed in unto theln. 
" N O\V in regard the place ,vas so cloc;e, those custorllS 
" of nature ,vhich Innst of neces
ity be done, and in so 
II long a time of continuance, ,vas exceedingly oflensive 
H to the Inen themselves, anù did n1uch annoy them that 
" nlade entrance in upon thenl, to \vhom they confessed 
" that they had not been able to ho]d out one whole day 
" lon
er, but either they must have squeeled or perished 
" in the place. The whole service endured the space of 
" eleven nights and twelve days, and no nlorc per
ons 
" being t1)ere found, in con1pany of Inayster Abingdon 
,. hin1self, Garnett, lIill, Owen, and Chanlbers, ,vere 
" brought up to London, to understand farther of his 
" highness's pleasure"." 
Bishop Burnet says t, he saw in the gallery of English 
jesuits at Rome, among the pictures of their luartyrs, 
that of Oldcorn, but not that of Garnett. This omi
sion 
he accounts for, by supposing that, perhaps they "\vould 
not expose to all stran
ers a picture with a nalue so 
wen known on it. 
Ir. Addison, in the lodgings of the 
English jesuits at Loretto, sa,," the pictures of the two 
Garnett
, Oldcorn, and others, who had been executed in 


· "-\S}H110}P'S 1'tI SS. at O
forò, 'vol. 804. fo1. 93, 
t Letters. lett. iv. p. 
6o. 1 i!24. 8\'0. 
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England, to the l1uluber of thirty *. Garnett was cer- 
tainly honoured as a martyr, though he disclaimed all 
pretensions to it in his remarkable apostrophe, " Me 
martyrem! 0 qualem martyrem!" Eudælnon J ohannis.. 
a Cretan jesuit, ,vrote his apology, and published it at 
Cologne, in 1610, ,vith a very curious frontispiece, Gal'- 
nett's portraiture in the centre of a ,vheat straw, such as 
it appeared to one of his disciples, ,,,ho kept it as a 
relick, encircled ,vith this legend, " l\iiraculosa effigiei 
"R. P. H. Garnet Soc. J esu. Martyris Anglicane, 
" 3 Maii, 1606t." 
Garnett ,vas a man of luuch learning, professor of 
philosophy and Hebrew, in the Italian college at RODle, 
and supp1ied the place of the celebrated Clavi us. It 
doth not appear that he \vas active in the po\vder plot, 
and he declared, just before his execution, that he was 
only pri'iY to it, and concealed what was delivered to 
hin1 in confession. He was a N ottinghamshire man, and 
educated at Rome. He was hanged in St. Paul's church- 
yard, l\Iay 3, 1606. 
Ed\vard Oldcorn ,vas priest to Mr. Habingdon at 
IIenlip, and invited Garnett to come there: he ,vas 
hanged at Worcester, April 7, 1606. For a further 
account of these priests, and likewise of the gunpowder 
plot, see the Appendix to the second part of the" Me- 
" moirs of l\lissionary Priests executed in England, from 
" 1577 to 168 4," printed in the year 174 2 . 


· Travels, p. 9 2 . 1745, 12mo. 
t l\lr. Benj. Pye's Third Letter' on Phillips's Life of Pole 
G ranger, i. 260. Supple p. 133. 
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NOT E IV.-(rcfcrretl to ill p. 288.) 


file accouut lif tIle (iuJlpowder COI/.'ipil'aê!/, transmitted bl 
tile British. Gover/llnenl to ils Jùreigll .!.lIillisler$. 
(From 'Vinwood's l\lemorials, vol. ii. P.170.) 


The Earl çf 8alislno:lJ to ði,. C/ul1'les C01'llwallis". 


Sir Charles Cornwallis, 9 th K ov r 160.'). 
IT hath pleased Alnlighty God out of his singular 
goodness, to bring to light the most cruel and deter-:t- 
able conspiracy against the person of his 111ajesty and 
the ,vhole state of this realnle, that ever was conceived 
by the hart of man, at any till1e or in any place whatso- 
ever. By the practice there ,vas intended not only th
 
exterpation of the king's majesty and his royal issue, 
but the whole subversion and do,vnfall of this e
tatf' ; 
the plott being to take away at one instant the king, 
queen, prince, councell, nobillitie, clergie, judgef', and 
the principall gentlemen of the realme, as they 
hould 
have been altogether assembled in the Parlialnellt 
House in \\ estn1Ïnster, the 5th of K ovenlber, being 
Tuesday. The meanes how to have con1p3
sed RO great 
an acte, \vas not to be performed by 
trength of luen or 
out\vard violence, but by a secret conveyance of a gJ'{
at 
quantitie of gunpo\\'der in a vault under the upper how

 
of parliament, and soe to have blo\yne up an at a clapp, 
if God out of hi
 Iuercie and just revenge against gd 
great an abomination had not destined it to he ðis- 
covered, though very miraculouSl)r, even sonle t w{'hoe 
houres before the Blatter should have been pnt in f''\t=>- 
>It Ex BihIiothpc. Cott. ibid. 


'TOL. Ill. 
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cution. The person that \vas the prillcipall undertaker 
of it, is one J ohnso11 a Yorkshire nlan, and servant 
to one Thomas Percy a gentIeulan pensioner to his 
Inajestie, and a near kinsman to the earl of N orthunl'" 
berlaud. 
This Percy had about a year and a half agoe, hyred 
a part of V yniard House in the oId Palace, from whence 
he had access into this vault to lay his wood and cole; 
and as it seemeth no\v, had taken this place of purpose 
to \vork sonle luischief in a fit tin1e. Hee is a papist 
by profession, and so is his man Johnson; a desperate 
fello\v, \vho of late years he took into his service. 
Into this vault Johnson had at sundry times very pri- 
vately conveyed a great quantity of po,vder, and there- 
\vith filled two hogsheads, and some thirty-t\yO small 
barrels; all which he had cunningly covered ,vith great 
store of billets and faggots; and on l\londay, at night, 
as he was busie to prepare his things for execution, 
,vas apprehended in the place itself, \vith a false Ian.. 
thorne, booted and spurred. There ,vas likewise found 
sonle small quantitie of fine po\vder for to Inake a 
trayne, and a peece of 111atch, \vith a tinder-box to have 
fyred the trayne when he should have seen tilue, and 
soe to have saved himself fronl the blowe, by some 
half an houre's respitt that the match should have 
burned. 
Being taken and examined, he resolut
ly confessed 
the attempt, and his intention to put it in execution 
(as is said before) that very day and ho\ver, when his 
nlajestie should nlake his oration in the upper house. 
For any complices in this horrible acte, he denyeth to 
accuse any; alledgil1g, that he had received the sacra- 
ment a little before of a priest, and taken an oath never 
to reveale any; but confesseth that he hath been lately 
heyond the seas, both in the Lowe Countries and 
France, and there had conference with diverse English 
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priests; but del1yeth to have made then} acquainted 
\vith this purpose. 
It remaineth that I add hon1ething, for your better 
understanding ho\v this luatter callie to be discovered. 
About eight days before the parliament should have 
been begunn, the Jord 1\Iounteaglc received a letter 
about 
ix o'clock at night, (which was delivered to hiH 
foohuan in the dark to give him), ,,'ithout nalne or 
date, and in a hand disguised; ,vl1ereof I bend you a 
copy, the rather to Inake you perceive to what a straight 
I was dri Yen. As soon as hee imparted the sanle unto 
mee, ho,ve to govern lllyself, considering the contents 
and phrase of that letter, I kne\\ not; for ,vhen I ob- 
served the generallitie of the advertizelnent and the 
style, I could not \vell distinguish \vhether it were 
frenzie or sporte; for 1'roln any serious ground I could 
hardly be enduced to believe that that proceeded, for 
many reasons; first, because noe \vise luan could think 
my lord to be soe \veake as to take any alarn1e to absent 
himself from parlialnent upon such a loose advertize- 
ßlent: s
condly, I considered, that if any sllch thing 
\\ ere realJy intended, that it ,vas very improbable that 
only one nobleman should be ,yarned and no more. 
Nevertheles
, being loath to trust Iny o\vne judgnlent 
alone, and being al waie
 inclined to do too much in 
such a case as thib is, 1 imparted the letter to the earl 
of Suffolk lord chaulberlain, to the end 1 nlight receive 
his opinion; ,vhere upon perusing the words of the 
Jetter, and observing the ,vriting (that the blo\\ e should 
come without kno,vledge ,,,,ho hurt thelu) '\Te both con- 
C'eaved, that it could not be more proper than the time 
of parliament, nor by any other ,yay like to be attempted 
than with powder, ,vhilst the king "as F:itting in that 
assembly; of ,vhich the lord chamberlain conceived 
Jnore probabillity, because there ,vas a great vault 
under the s
\id ehamber, ,vhich was ne, er u
ed for an) 
G c.) 
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thing but for sonIC woud anù cole, belonging to the 
keeper of the old palace. In ,vhich consideration, after 
'we had inlparted the same to the lord admirall, the 
earl of Worcester, the earl of Northalnpton, and some 
others, ,ve all thought fitt to forbeare to impart it to the 
king untill SOlne three or four daies before ,the sessions. 
1\t ,vhich time ,ve she\ved his majestie the letter, rather 
as a thing \ve \vould not conceale because it ,vas of 
such a nature, than anything perswading hinl to give 
further credit unto it untill the place had been visited. 
'Vhereupon his 111ajestie, \vho hath a naturall habitt to 
conten1ne all false fears, and a judgment so strong as 
never to doubt any tIling \vhich is not ,veIl ,varranted by 
reason, concurred thus farr with us, that seeing such a 
1natter \vas possible, that should be done \\Thich might 
prevent an danger or nothing at all. l-Iereupou it ,vas 
111oved, that till the night before his cODling', nothing 
should be done to interrupt any purpose of theirs that 
had any such de vel ish l)ractize, but rather to suffer them 
to goe on till the end of the day. And so l\Ionday in 
the afternoon, the lord chamberlain, whose office is to 
see all places of assembly put in readiness ,vhen the 
king's person should CODle, takeing with him the lord 
l\Iounteagle, \vent to see all the places in the parliament 
house, and took also a slight occasion to l)eruse the 
vault; \vhere finding only pyles of biHets and faggots 
heaped up, his lordship fell inquiring only who o,vned the 
same ,vood, observing the proportion to be sonle,vhat 
nlore than the house keeper was likely to lay in for his 
own use: and when answer ,vas Inade that it belonged to 
one Mr. Percy, his lordship straight conceived sonlC 
sU8picion in regard of his person; and the lord lVlount- 
eagle takeing some notice, that there was great pro- 
fession bet,veen Percy and him, from ,vhich some in 
ference nlÍght be l11ade that it ,vas the warning of a 
friend, my lord chan1berlain l'ei)olved absolutely to pl'O- 
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ceed in a search, tho' no other materials were visible 
. 
And being returned to the court, about five o'clock took 
me up to the 1...ing and told hin1 that tho' he ,\ a
 hard 
of belief that allY 
uch thing ,,"as thought, yet in such a 
case as this, \\ hatsoever \\a
 not done to put all out of 
doubt ,vas as good as nothing. 'Yhereupon it was re- 

olved by his majestie, that this luatter should be so 
carried as no man should be scandalized by it, nor any 
alarme taken for any such purpose. For the better 
effecting whereof, the lord treasurer, the lord a(hnirall, 
the earl of 'V orcester, and "'e two, agreed, that sir 
Thom'ls Knevett, should, under a pretext for searching 
for ßtollen and imbezzelled goods, both in that })lace and 
other houses thereabouts, renlove all that \\ ood, and 
u 
to see the plaine ground undel' it. 
Sir Thomas Knevett going thither about midnight, 
unlook'd for, int') the vault, found that fello\ve Johnson 
uewely COD1e out of the '\ ault, and without a::;king any 
Illore questions stay'd hinl; and having Hoe sooner re- 
Inoved the ,vood, he perceived the barrels, and soe bound 
the catiffe fast; ,vho made no difficultie to ackno\vledge 
the acte, nor to confess clearly, that the lllorrow follo\\- 
ing it should have been effected. And thus have yùu a 
true narration from the beginning of this, \vhich hath 
been spent ill exalninations of Johnson, \\ ho carrieth 
himself without any feare or perturbation, protesting his 
constant resolution to have performed it that da) ,,-hat- 
soever had COllIe of it; principally for the institution or 
the roman religion, next out of hope to have dissolved 
this government, and after\vards to }hl\ e frained such a 
state as n1Íght have served the appetite of him and his 
complices. And in all this action he is noe more dis- 
mayed, nay scarce any n10re troubled, than if he were 
taken for 4.1. poor robbery upon the high\vay. For not- 
withstanding he confesseth all things of hiIt1
elf, and 
denyeth not to have SOUle partner
 ill thi
 particular 
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practize, (as ,vell appeareth by the flying of divers 
gentlemen upon his apprehension knowne to bee noto- 
rÌOU8 recusants), yet could noe threatening of torture 
dra\v from hÏ1n any other lanO'uaO'e than this , that he is 
& 0 t') 
ready to dye, and rather ,visheth ten thousand deaths, 
than \villingl y to accuse his master or any other; until 
by often reiterating exalninations, wee pretending to him 
that his Inaster was apprehended, he hath come to plaine 
confession, that his master kept the key of that cellar 
whil
t he \vas abroad; had been in it since the powder 
\vas 1aid there, and inclusive confes
ed him a principall 
actor in the same. In the meane tinle ,ve have also 
found out (tho' he deny'd it long), that on Saturday 
night, the third of N ovelnber, he came post out of the 
north; that this man rid to meet him by the way; that 
he dined at Sion \vith the earl of N orthun1berland on 
l\londay; that as soon as the lord chamberlaine had 
been in the vault that evening, this fello\ve went to his 
master about six of the clock at night, and had no 
sooner spoken \vith him, but hee fled imn1ediately,appre- 
hending straight that to be discovered, \v hich at that time 
,vas rather held un,,-orthy belief, tho' not unworthy the 
after tryall. In which I Dlust need do my lord chanlber- 
laine his right, that he could take no satisfaction untill 
he might search that matter to the bottome ; ,vherein I 
must confess 1 was much le
s forward; not but that 
I had sufficient advertizement, that most of those that 
now are fled (being aU notorious recusants) with many 
other of that kind, had a practise in hand for some 
stirre this parliament; but I never dreamed it should 
have been in such nature, because I never read nor 
heard the like in any state to be attempted in gross 
by any conspiration, without some distinction of per- 
sons. I do now send you some proclamations, and 
\vithall think good to advertize you, that tho
e per80n
 
n
uned in them, being most of them gentlemen :ipent in 
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their fortunes, all in\\'arù with Percey and fit for aU 
alterations, have gathered theluselves to a head of 
Olnc 
fourscore or a hundred horse, with purpose (as \ve COll_ 
cea\e) to pass over seas; whereupon it hath been 
thought lueet in pollicie of state (all circulllstances COIl- 
sidered), to cOlumit the earl of 1\ orthuulberland to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, there to be honourably used 
untill things be nlore quiet: whereof if you shall hear 
any judgment Inade, as if his majestie or his councell 
could harbour a thought of such a savadge practise to 
be lodged in such a nobleluan's breast, you shall do 
,,'ell to suppress it as a malicious discourse and inven- 
tion; this being only done to satisfy the world, that 
nothing be undone \vhich belongs to poUicie of state, 
when the u.hole monarchy ,vas proscribed to dissolution; 
and being no Inure than hinlself discreetly approved as 
l1ecessarie, \vhen he received the sentence of the couDcell 
(or his restraint. 
It is also thought fit that some nlartial nleD should 
presently repair down to those countries where the 
Robin Hoods are assembled, to encourage the good 
and to terrifie the bad. In \vhich service the earl of 
Devonshire is used, and CODIDlissioD going forth for hin1 
as generall; although I am easily persuaded, that this 
faggot ,vill be burnt to ashes before he shall be Ì\venty 
luileb on his ,vay. Of all \vhich particulars I thought fit 
to acquaint you, that you may be able to give satisfac- 
tion to the state \vherein you are; and so I commit 
you to God. 


From the Court at 
'Vhitehall. 


Your assured loving friend, 
Sali
bllr!J. 


Postscript .-Although all ports and pa
sadges are 
stopped for SOIue tinle as well for alllba "
adors as others, 
yet I have thought good to advertize you hereof with the 
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speediest, the rather because his Inajestic would haxe you 
take occasion to advertize the king his brother of this 
lniraculous escape. 


Postscl'ipt.-Since the ,vriting of this letter \ve have 
a.ssured news that those tray tors are overthro\vne by the 
sheriffe ofW orcestershire, after they had betaken thenl- 
selves for their safetie in a l'etreate to the house of 
Stephen Littleton in Staffordshire. 'I'he house ,vas fired 
by the sheriff: at the issuing forth, Catesby ,vas slaine, 
Percy sore hurt, Graunte and ,V righte burned in their 
faces \vith gunpowder; the rest are either taken or 

laine. Rook\vood and Digby are taken. 
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Luke Hansard &. SOUto, near Lincoln'!-Inn Fields 
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